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RHYMING REVEL-ATIONS. 


Sure never were seen such queer times, since the days of the wide world’s creation, 

Or statesmen found out that it took, three whole kingdoms to make us one nation : 

Oh, Crowned Heads and Cabinet Chieftains! attend to this expostulation, 

Ye Hoty Atuies! whose decrees are “ ail lies’”’ in the world’s estimation, 

Look round on the lands ye have blasted, ye despots ! with dire desolation, * 

And take, as the righteous reward of your deeds, all mankind's execration ! 

Say, what—oh, ye right-divine ravagers ! what is your dread consternation, 

To see your hope of * settling all Europe” a bottle-of-smoke speculation ? 

The Russtans may rush on to ruin, despite your curs’d confederation, 

When ruthlessly dooming the Potes—land and lieges—to extermination ; 

‘Though the Countess Brazinski1—kind soul !—in her great zeal for colonization, 

Gives twelve thousand young girls to the Czar, (says the Press) to promote popu- 
lation ; 

Though Lorp Durnam'’s endeavouring to lick the black bear into civilization, 

Yet Youne Nick seems determined to rival t’other Nick in dark deeds of d——n. 

That Macutavet METTERNICH—matchless in diplomacy’s dissimulation— 

May soon find his match in the might he now destines to annihilation ; 

And Old Frayk, and his Diet of Donkeys—serf-sovereigns ’neath his domination, 

Be transferred to the Diet of Worms by tHe PEop.e’s inflamed indignation ; 

Whilst his proud Prusstan puppet may prove Prussic acid, in due moderation, 

Less baneful to Princes than wrath of their subjects, by vile violation 

Of promises, rashly provoked :—for ’tis shewn, plain as predestination, 

‘That when asses ass-ociate in states, their ass-aults tend to ass-ass-ination. 

Bluff Bitty of Nassau may dream of prolonging his Dutch disputation, 

And his broad-bottoms bully the Belgians, and block up the Scheldt navigation ; 

But he'll find, if by arms he'd avert that last act of his grace—abdication, 

From the Flemings a Flemish account of his armament’s anticipation, 

Let not LEoro.p, lion-skinned king—absorbed in his queen’s admiration— 

By the marital rites be allured from the monarch’s more martial vocation ; 

But think upon sinewy Sampson, whose strength, by perfidious prostration, 

Was by Dalilah shorn from his brow—and beware of such effemination : 

Beware too of dandy diplomatists—doodles too fond of dictation— 

And beware, above all, of DER WeyER—who’s a noodle at negociation. 

As for France and her freedom, a farce is that phantasy’s fine fascination, 

And “the King of the French,” a flushed fool—a mere scape-goat in sovereign 
station. 

Oh, France ! it requires of thy sons and thy state little consideration, 

To warrant, with soothsayer’s skill, this political prognostication :— 

“ Louis Puiiipre the First, will be /ast of the Bourbonite abomination ;”— 

One philippic would fillip him otf—bag and baggage—in expatriation. 

Say Spain! when shall Evrore be roused by the wrath of thy regeneration ? 

And the world that has witnessed thy wrongs, wond’ring, witness thy retaliation ? 

Say, when shall thy spirit, Rreco! behold with sublime exultation, 

The land of thy love raise her brow from the trammels of such subjugation ? 

And Portueat! when shall the tyrant, whose heartless and foul usurpation 

Seized thy sceptre, thy crown, and thy throne, and doomed thee to dread devasta- 
tion ; 

Say, when shall the tyrant be hurled to his doom, ’midst the oud imprecation 

Of the brave and the free ?—and all earth hail with triumph thy redintegration ! 

PETER SCHLEMIHL. 
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THE LATE SESSION. 


PARLIAMENT is at length up,—and, as we are inclined to waive the 
consideration of past evils, inseparable from the House of Commons, as 
of late composed—in the hope and assurance of coming benefit, we shall 
take but little space to descant on the errors, both of judgment and 
principle, which, to the last day of the sessions, distinguished its deli- 
berations. The sessions has given to us the one great measure; but, 
with singular unity of purpose, maintained, to its closing hour, the cha- 
racter which had rendered the passing of that measure most imperative. 
The people were united for reform—the invincible front, which, on the 
breaking up of Earl Grey’s cabinet, they opposed to the exulting fac- 
tion, displayed the stern will of the country, its determination, at any 
risk, to obtain the means of honest government. The people received 
the Reform Bill ; and that great achievement done, the House of Com- 
mons became, for all public benefit, null and void: the dissolution had 
really taken place, and we look in vain for any subsequent act in any 
way worthy of the spirit and purpose in which the House had assem- 
bled. It seemed as if the passing of the one great measure had ex- 
hausted all the patriotism, the great Roman virtue, directing the votes 
of the reformers. The majority of the House having done one good 
act, seemed startled at the encroachment on time-hallowed custom, and 
on the instant, returned to its old pleasant ways. ‘Thus we had the 
ready vote for any proposition of our pence-sowing ministry—the same 
acquiescence and dispatch in the disposal of the public money—the 
same listlessness to motions for the protection of the many, against the 
selfish tyranny of the few, which, in the good old times of Tory ascen- 
dancy, marked and characterised their House: for, until the passing of 
the Reform Bill, it was in vain to call it the House of the People, but 
the House of the Minister—no matter of what party or complexion that 
minister might be. ‘“ I want not advice,” Mr. Canning was used to 
cry; “I want tools.” In the House of Commons they were to be had 
of every kind, and for any purpose. These times are, however, gone; 
and the Prime Minister of England may, in future, have a chance of 
uniting the functions of a politician with the purposes of an honest man: 
before he was but a state juggler, with knaves and fools for balls, and 
the people for his dupes ; their eyes were dazzled, and their senses con- 
founded, whilst the political Nyms, with a “ short knife,” cut pockets. 

The King’s speech was worthy of the general tenor of the sessions. 
It has been held, that speech was given to man, that he might hide his 
thoughts. The bold theory is strikingly illustrated in the parliamentary 
speeches of kings, and most felicitously in the late oration of his Ma- 
jesty. It would be difficult to arrange so many words, with such admi- 
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236 THE LATE SESSION. 


rable independence of each other. The ingenious Mr. Thomas Brown’s 
Declamation of Adverbs, is the strongest instance in our recollection of 
kindred excellence, though in a remote degree. 

As, at the time we write, the elements of the new parliament are at 
work, we cannot forego the opportunity of again impressing on electors 
the vital necessity of exercising their privilege with a bold and deter- 
mined endeavour to return men animated with the true spirit of the 
times ; men who, looking neither to the right nor left, with no tempo- 
rizing timidity, no reverence for wrong, because invested with the halo 
of antiquity, will go sternly to the good work. The English character is 
so peculiarly fitted for the task, that if the elector act but wisely and 
honestly in his selection—if he but arm himself with the finely-tempered 
weapons which will be offered for his choice—we may expect measures 
which, in one session, shall prove the substantial blessings of Reform ; 
blessings that shall be felt in the dwelling of the artisan—in the cottage 
of the peasant. If, however, the elector shrink from his high responsi- 
bility, if he be found wanting in public virtue and in personal honesty, 
the Tories have lost nothing by the great measure, the Reform Bill is 
not a two-edged sword to hew off the hydra-heads of corruption, but a 
dagger of lath. 

The public mind has been roused from the legarthy which it was too 
long the iniquitous policy of a heartless and extravagant government to 
cast upon it. We are on the threshold of great events, and the new 
Reform Parliament is either destined to be a mighty engine in the great 
political drama that is opening upon us, conducing by sober, yet deter- 
mined means, to the amelioration of our social state ; or failing to do so, 
a mockery and a by-word. The next Parliament must take heed how it 
tampers with the hopes of an expecting people. If properly elected, the 
members will enter on their functions with a higher purpose, a nobler 
aim, than has for nearly two centuries past dignified the meeting of the 
nation’s representatives. Hitherto, the legislature has been too apt to 
look upon the great mass of the people as so many counters, things to be 
played with, objects to mark a gain or loss. The increased and increas- 
ing intelligence—for thought is now flowing through thousands and 
tens of thousands of arteries, from the extremest parts of the kingdom— 
will demand that the politician shall shake hands with the philanthropist. 
The people now ask—and the cry is every day getting stronger and more 
imperative—a legislature which shall cast away its heart of stone, and 
take a heart of flesh. The inequalities of fortune must no longer be 
rendered more irritating by a supercilious contempt of those placed “ in 
the lowest round ;” the poor man is daily becoming more strongly 
impressed with the moral consciousness of his natural greatness, and he 
will not cease to enforce a consideration and remedy of his wants, as far 
as they are rendered grievous by the design or apathy of the govern- 
ment. The legislature will either gain strength fe respect, or fall into 
fearful contempt, in proportion as it exhibits its sympathies, or its 
indifference of the moral and physical condition of the great mass—the 
poor; who will cease to be held as insignificant as they cease to be 
ignorant. 

The Reform Bill is now the law of the land. There are great mate- 
rials abroad for the composition of a new Parliament. If fools and 
knaves take the place of wise and honest men, let the elector answer for 
the usurpation. 
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* Non sum qualis eram.” 


On two former occasions we endeavoured to impress upon the readers 
of this publication, the outlines of what we believe to be the true theory 
of the prevailing dissatisfaction of the nation with its aristocracy. We 
endeavoured to trace the comparative insignificance of modern nobility, 
to its origin amongst the principles of abstract and universal truth: to 
show that the pretensions of our wealthy and titled fellow countrymen 
to direct the national mind, and’ controul the national energies are 
become inadmissable, not so much because of any incomptency on their 
part, only of late discovered ; as, because, since the first institution of 
nobility, the relation between it and the rest of society has been con- 
tinually changing its character; because this change is a necessary 
consequence of the progress of civilization, and, therefore, tobe acquiesced 
in as the ordination of Providence ; and because this charge has now 
in our country reached a crisis, at which the old ascendancy of a nobility 
is become positively and insufferably mischievous, a crisis, when we are 
no longer at liberty to indulge noble lords, from a sentiment of refined 
humanity, in the belief that they are of vital importance to us; but are 
called upon, in the discharge of our duty to humanity in general, and 
our own country in particular, to let them know, that we are consvious 
of the elevation to which time and circumstances have raised us ; that 
we cannot, and therefore do not regard them with the same degree of 
respect, with which our ancestors could and did regard them. 

Our chief objects, in the articles alluded to, were to vindicate the 
thorough reform party from the charge of wanton and impatient inter- 
ference with existing politics, by pointing out the purely providential 
incompatibility of the old claims of one class of society, with the new 
acquirements of the rest of it; and to lend our little aid in recom- 
mending, in common fairness to lords themselves, the positive duty, in 
the middle ranks, of indicating to great men and their abettors, by a 
diminished subserviency in the intercourse of private life, the great 
truth of their diminished importance. 

No doubt, one of the lordly party would consider us to have written 
with the sole intention of exasperating the popular party against them. 
From what we observe of these high and mighty persons, nothing less 
than downright approval and partizanship will satisfy them ; their motto 
seems to be, “ He who is not for us is against us.” Least of all can 
a stomach the deliberate insolence of affecting to oppose them on 
philosophical and moral grounds, and with the method and tone of 
dispassionate argument. Weare quite sure there are not many aristo- 
crats, who would not rather excuse a ruffian for half fracturing their 
skulls with a brick-bat, merely because they were called lord, than 
they would forgive such as ourselves, for maintaining that other men 
are, now a-days, more like lords than they used to be; and that 
it would be better for lords, if they would open their eyes to, and 
candidly admit the fact. ' 

Be this as it may, however, we certainly had no wish to add to the 
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popular excitement of the day against aristocratic men and measures. 
Deliberately attached to the reform party, and bent upon radical reform, 
wherever we think radical reform necessary, it does not follow, that we 
should be bitter haters of any set of our fellow-countrymen. We do 
not set ourselves to the task of preaching forbearance and moderation 
to the hostile parties, not because we do not love forbearance and 
moderation, but because we think the crisis has arrived when it would 
be as impossible to rectify our political errors without force and angry 
contention, as it would be to purge the natural atmosphere without the 
violent and partially destructive collision of its antagonistic elements. 
But we feel assured that reflecting readers will recognise a spirit of 
humanity in our mode of advocating the popular cause ; that they will 
give us credit for aiming at the swaviter in modo, though the serious im- 
portance of the interests at stake oblige us to maintain the fortiter in re. 
For what is the chief feature in our view of the question at issue between 
the hostile parties? Is it not, that in great measure neither is to 
blame ; the one being fortified in maintaining error by the powerful in- 
fluence of custom and prescription, and factitious right; the other 
impelled to the acquisition of truth by the irrepressible energies of our 
natural constitution. We have, in fact, by referring the altered relation 
of the few to the many to an acknowledged law of natural truth, taken 
the contest, in some degree, out of the hands of the belligerents. The 
legitimate inference from our argument is, that neither party should 
resort to extreme measures of hostility, since the one, strive as it will, 
cannot maintain its position ; while the other, if it only keep up a good 
look out, and unity amongst its members, must, at no very distant 
period, possess itself of all the advantages it could gain by the most 
offensive system of warfare. 

We are very far, indeed, from a feeling of exultation over lords, 
because we know the importance of mere lordliness to be going, going, 
going, and that, if they do not take care, it will, ere many years have 
elapsed, be altogether gone. We speak the truth sincerely when we 
say, we wish we could save our noble brethren the mortification of this 
decline and fall, at an expense less serious to the community, including 
lords themselves, than must attend the maintenance of their empire in 
unimpaired splendour and exaltation. But we dare not swerve from 
our allegiance to a wise and beneficent providence, so as to move even a 
finger in support of that, which we feel convinced is destined to decline, 
if not utter extinction, ere the final stage of this world’s moral progres- 
sion, shall have been reached. Were it not for this paramount conviction, 
having no personal pique with nobles, having never been ill-treated by 
one of the order, but, on the contrary, well—making all allowances for 
the moral disadvantage under which, through circumstances, noblemen 
labour, our charity, we think, is almost great enough to wish that lords 
might be indulged in their own estimate of their inherent superiority, 
and the possession, to boot, of all the privileges of power and profit 
hitherto allowed them. 

It is not because we love lords, as lords, the less, but because we love 
them as men the more, that we cannot forbear from feeling ourselves, 
and trying to make others feel so too, how baseless, how ruinous, how 
rapidly hastening to destined decay is the old fabric of nobility! We 
know that lords must continue to think more highly of themselves than 
they ought to think, if lordly consequence be kept up at its pres ~ 
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height. We know that our titled brethren cannot become greater as 
men, till they have been made less as lords ; and, deeming God’s crea- 
tion of manhood preferable to man’s institution of peerage, we sum up 
against suffering lords to remain any longer grovelling in lordliness. In 
mere brotherly love we feel bound not to be deterred by the fear of seeming 
rude and uncharitable, from shouting aloud into the lordly ear, “ Com- 
mon men are now at least even with you in the race of humanity ; unless 
you promptly shoot a-head in morals and intellect, nothing can save you 
from eventual degradation and contempt.”’ 

And let not lords think to shelter theselves behind the imaginary 
shield of what is called “The Constitution.” The spirit of the Consti- 
tution, whatever its letter may here and there express to the contrary, 
did not contemplate the absolute co-endurance of lordliness with the soil 
and climate and population of England. The Constitution merely con- 
verted an institution which it found already in existence, to the seeming 
wants and views of the existing society. We interpret the Constitution 
to mean Bonum Publicum, and nothing else; and have therefore no 
serious fault to find with the Constitution ; but, if this were not the case, 
why should we hesitate to set aside the Constitution, as well as any 
other arrangements of preceding ages? If the Constitution insisted 
upon our propping up, and fostering nobility, in opposition to the current 
experience and judgment of the day, we should be apt to sum up against 
the provisions of the Constitution in the words of Samuel Johnson.— 
“‘ Nothing can make that great, which the decree of nature has ordained 
to be little: the bramble may be placed in a hot bed, but can never be 
forced into an oak.” 

We have on a former occasion, asserted that the depreciation of no- 
bility could not be arrested through the increase of religious sentiment 
resulting from enlarged popular intelligence ; because it is impossible 
for a reader of the bible not to be impressed by the contemptuous terms 
in which it speaks of the grandeur and luxury of the world; of all in 
fact, which it is the object of nobility, as at present constituted, to foster 
and maintain. It may help to strengthen our present argument, if we 
here dwell a little upon the similar unfriendliness to nobility of our Con- 
stitutional records, when interpreted by an adequate intelligence. 

The Constitutional power of the House of Lords in theory, amounts 
to the domination over England of a lordly family; nor do we 
deem it at all absurd to differ in theory to the wishes and opinions 
of such a body of wealthy and distinguished men, (we do not mean 
morally distinguished, but as having been marked out for honour by 
society) as constitutes the House of Lords. We believe that great good 
results to society at large from the existence of classes and offices of 
honour, from which none are by caste excluded. One of the prime 
blessings of life, a system of general urbanity, and respect for the 


Feelings, as well as the rights of others, seems to us to be unattainable in 


the present condition of the world without such classes and offices. 
Thus the Constitutional privileges of the House of Lords are, when 
rightly interpreted, useful to us all. They are to be considered as a 
political compliment conceded by those who are aiming at wealth and 
honour to those who have already attained them. But the Constitutional 
records establish also, positively and carefully, privileges for the 
people; and the downright incompatibility of the two classes of 
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privileges with each other, render Constitutional law quite unintel- 
ligible; but through the help of some comprehensive principle of 
interpretation to be acquired only by a thorough intelligence of its spirit 
Our own thorough conviction has always been, that no one is competent 
to interpret our Constitutional law who does not recognise its pervading 
and dominant spirit to be the very same which is embodied in that 
modern sentiment, so unacceptable to Tory ears, “ The greatest good of 
the greatest number.” We appeal to common sense and candour, 
whether the following quotation from a speech of Burke’s on the Re- 
gency Bill, in 1789, (we quote from the Times of the 29th of May last) 
is not in entire accordance with this our own opinion ; and whether it 
does directly support also the argument, that noblemen are not of half so 
wuch consequence to us as they think they are. 

“ He,” Mr. Burke, “severely repropated the idea of restricting the 
regent from creating peers, as likely to be attended with the most dan- 
gerous consequences. To shut the House of Lords,” he said, “ was to 
ruin the people. The people possessed the power of controlling the 
Commons by their influence over their representatives: they had also 
the power of controlling the crown ; because, if the crown should refuse 
to listen to their just demands, their representatives had the means of 
compelling it to attend to them by refusing the supplies. The crown 
had the power of controlling the peers by adding to them a sufficient 
number of new members to break any faction they might attempt to 
form. Thus the people, according to the general principles of the Con- 
stitution, possessed that controul, which they ought to possess, over theawhole 
legislature. They could controul their own representatives in the first 
instance ; by means of their representatives they could controul the crown, 
and through the crown the House of Lords ; but if the crown was deprived 
of the power of controlling the House of Lords, by overruling any con- 
federacy that might be formed there, the people would no longer have 
any means of restraining them ; for they had no voice in electing peers, 
as they had in electing the House of Commons, and no means of redress 
would remain, but an absolute dissolution of government. If, therefore, 
they shut up the House of Peers, so that it could not again be opened, 
except by their own consent, they betrayed the dearest and most valu- 
able rights of the people.” If this reasoning be just, and we do not 
believe it is now by any party openly gainsayed, desperate indeed must 
be all aristocratic hopes of recovering the old importance of nobility, 
through an extended popular acquaintance with the principles of the 
Glorious Constitution ! 

Since then neither the dictates of conscience, nor the convictions of 
the understanding, nor the sentiment of religion, nor the spirit of Con- 
stitutional proviswwns, inculcate on a priori veneration for nobility, can it, 
as information spreads, maintain an inch of its ground on the pretence of 
abstract rights, or indefeasible privileges 2? Has it even the support of a 
reed to depend upon, beyond the opinion and good will of society of the 
present day (not that of past ages), to which Paley refers the foundation 
and maintenance of all civil authority ?* 





* Book 6. chap. II. “ Civil authority is founded in opinion; general opinion 
ought therefore always to be treated with deference, and managed with delicacy and 
circumspection.”’ 
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We have of late heard noble lords talking high about independance of 
debate ; one of them especially, the Earl of Carnarvon, exhibited such 
extreme sensitiveness on this point, as to request the minister to get him 
formally un-lorded, in order that he might in the other house enjoy the 
privilege of independent debate as a British statesman. It concerns this 
nobleman, and all others to know, that absolute independence, though it 
may do very well to talk ubout, is, in our country, quite impossible. The 

resumed independence conferred by an hereditary place in the legis- 
heute is only a degree removed from that conferred by election. The 
controlling power of the king and the commons over the lords, proves 
this to be the spirit of the Constitution. Noble lords, if they would pre- 
serve for any length of time a remnant of their dignity, must consider 
themselves virtually, though not nominally our representatives, as truly as 
the Commons, they must arouse themselves from this dreaming about 
inviolable independence. They must henceforth be abundantly content 
with the great privilege of a seat in parliament without the trouble and 
expence of election. The honour thus conferred by a great and intelli- 
gent nation is surely as much as mortal men, such as modern lords are 
especially, ought to covet, independently of personal merit. With this 
honour and privilege our nobles must henceforth be satisfied ; or we warn 
them, with a sincere wish for their welfare, that their consequence must 
and will be very soon indeed abridged to smaller dimensions than we 
ourselves desire it to be. 

Most Englishmen are now aware that national affairs could be carried 
on without lordly intervention, and not a few have been absolutely 
forced into the suspicion that worse political alternatives are possible than 
the suppression of hereditary peerage. We are sincerely anxious, if 
possible, to save our noble brethren from degradation, though we are 
quite sure their gradual depreciation is inevitable. We would fain 
render the unavoidabl2 equalization of the popular mind to the lordly 
one, and the consequent discontinuance in society of admiration at lordly 
peculiarities, as little mortifying as possible. We know there are many 
good, and many more improveable fellows amongst the lords. We know 
that from the number of noble families, and their long standing, there 
must be many thousands of our worthy fellow-countrymen closely con- 
nected with lords, and warmly interested in their welfare and reputation. 
We feel therefore it would be inhuman, not merely wantonly to insult 
them and triumph over them; but not also to try and save them from 
getting deeper into the mire than they already are. With this feeling 
we have endeavoured to propagate our own views of the providential 
depreciation of the English Nobility. 

















THE SORROWS OF IGNORANCE, 


(A WAKING DREAM.) 
“* How are the mighty fallen !” 


A Few evenings after the English Reform Bill had received the royal 
assent, the close of a desultory walk brought me under the park wall, 
which is, I believe, all the masonry of which the ever memorable borough 
of Gatton has for many centuries been able to boast. The bats and owls 
—the only materials for a constituency that have existed there within the 
memory of man, hovered and hooted about me, as usual, in solitary 
places at twilight. The former were very numerous, and I fancied there 
was something of a slow solemnity in the manner in which they per- 


. formed their blind evolutions, as if they sympathised with the sorrows 


of my Lord Monson. The owl, too, from the ivy-grown and gnarled 
trunks of the oaks and elms, seemed to scream more piteously than she 
was wont: it was impossible not to imagine that she, likewise, mourned 
the fate of the borough, and had the reforming ministry in her eye, as 
she complained to the moon which was then rising, 
“‘ Of such as wandering near her sacred bower 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.” 


It was difficult, in such a spot, to avoid falling into reflections of a poli 
tical nature ; and it was no less difficult, at such an hour, to preserv 
those reflections in any thing like a regular logical order. The though’ 
varied and flickered like the lights and shadows of the scenery th: 
suggested them. Although I grow tired of my vain attempts to kee 
them in their ranks; and, suffering them to straggle as they please: 
followed them wherever they chose to lead me, until the state of min 
itself altered, and I fell into that’ peculiar mode of thinking, which th 
French call reverie, and Locke, “‘ dreaming with the eyes open.” 

This mental trance, if such it may be called, had continued not man: 
moments, when the loud lamentations of a female voice pierced my ear, 
and turning about in the direction whence the sound came, I perceived 
under the shadow of one of the patrician trees, and seated on a moss- 
grown fragment of stone, which looked as if it had in Plantagenet or 
Tudor times been part of some human habitation, the form, or apparition 
of an aged woman in mourning weeds, wailing and wringing her hands, 
as under the pressure of some intolerable and gigantic sorrow. Her 
stature was more than the ordinary height of even the tallest of her sex ; 
and her carriage, even in the abandonment of her distress, had a certain 
haughty air, which would have indicated a lady of the highest aristo- 
cracy, had it been possible, even in a dream, to imagine a Duchess 
Dowager in such a situation, at such an hour. Her features I was 
unable to read with any accuracy ; as far, however, as the distance, the 
depth of the shadow, and the sable mantle which enveloped almost her 
whole person in its ample folds permitted me to judge, they were noble, 
if not royal. On the whole, but for a certain unearthliness which cha- 
racterized the figure, one might have fancied it that of a lady who had 
borne a Duke of Newcastle, or an Earl of Lonsdale. 

Deeply as I was affected with pity at the sight of a woman stricken 
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with such keen anguish, yet the reverence which grief ever inspires re- 
strained me for some time from approaching, or inquiring of the ma- 
jestic mourner what was the woe that overwhelmed her. At length I 
did so; and ventured also, mingling the tone of compassion with that of 
deference, to ask how she was named who sought companionship with 
the owls and bats of Gatton, and made the dilapidated walls and blasted 
oaks the confidants of her sorrows. 

She replied, without deigning a look on the person that interrogated 
her, that her name was Ignorance, and that she was weeping for her 
children. 

“ Gloucester !” I exclaimed ; “ can it be that the royal Gloucester is 
no more? And Cumberland? is it possible that he too is lost to his 
country ?”’ 

“No,” replied the figure; “ Gloucester and Cumberland are yet 
spared me.” 

“ Then,” said I, “ the lights of Goulburn and Herries are gone out, 
and England is dark indeed.” 

“ You hit not my sorrow,” was the answer. 

“ Alas! noble lady!” I then rejoined ; “ your loss is then truly heavy. 
May one who pities and respects your troubles presume to ask their 
amount ?” 

Instead of replying, she burst out into an uncontrollable flood of 
grief: her eyes were as fountains ; she beat her breasts wildly, tore her 
hair, and wailed so loud that the screamings of the owls were no longer 
audible. The accents that escaped her were seldom articulate: it was 
only at intervals that I could gather from her outcries that the children 
of which she had been bereaved were the annihilated nomination 
boroughs. 

«« Gatton |” she cried, “ where art thou? where art thou, Gatton? my 
prop and my pride, where art thou? Old Sarum! I ask for thee in 
vain. Where is my child ?” 

** An echo answered—where ?”’ 
She proceeded in the same strain of frantic grief, and called on her sweet 
Callington, her beauteous Boroughbridge, and all the little innocents in 
turn which the Herods of parliamentary reform had massacred in their 
indiscriminate fury against vested interests and existing institutions. It 
was impossible to avoid likening her to “ Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren and would not be comforted, because they are not.” 

When the storm of tears and lamentations had a little subsided, I 
ventured again to address her. 

“ Be calm,” I said, “ august lady! think of the blessings you still 
enjoy ; you have still a fair, a flourishing, and a numerous offspring. 
Think of the Church Establishment ; think of six and twenty mitres in 
England, and twenty-two in Ireland.” 

I but touched another chord of her distress. 

“ Alas!” she made answer, “ my bishops like my boroughs are de- 
voted to destruction. Already is the bow bent and the arrow pointed. 
I am like Niobe; my children fall every where around me: I can 
mourn, but cannot save them.” 

* Reform,” I rejoined, “ is an insatiate archer; and there are few 
better marks than a portly prelate ; but be not cast down, noble madam! 
recollect your deans and your archdeacons, your prebendaries and your 
canons ; count the ranks of your rectors, and be comforted.” 
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“ Sorrow upon sorrow ; woe upon woe. Hear I not an outcry against 
the bread they eat ; are not pluralities openly denounced ; are not sine- 
curists in ill odour; is not the name of doevionedl a reproach ; and 
what be those sounds that are borne to my ear upon the west wind; is 
it not the clamour of the rebel Irish against the sacred tithe itself?” 

I reminded her that Stanley was faithful to her cause, and informed 
her that a large military force was under orders for Ireland. . 

She heard of the troops with manifest pleasure ; but I was surprised 
that she did not receive with the same satisfaction the mention of the 
Irish Secretary ; and I ventured to ask her had she any cause to dis- 
trust his friendship ? 

It was easy to discover from her answer, that she much more loved 
than feared him. The chief cause of offence he had given her seemed 
to be the mutilation of the Bible, to which shocking atrocity he was a 
party. On this subject Ignorance dilated with becoming indignation ; 
but nothing fell from her that I had not already heard either from Cap- 
tain Gordon in the House of Commons, or the Earl of Roden in the 
House of Lords, to whom she had, of course, on the first agitation of the 
question, fully imparted her views. — 

She now relapsed again into the same ecstasy of grief in which I had 
first observed her. I was driven therefore to open new springs of con- 
solation ; I thought of the universities. 

“ Madam,” I said, “ Oxford is steady to your interests: its represen- 
tatives prove it: Goulburn reflects your genius ; Inglis is the symbol of 
your principles. Are not Inglis and Goulburn your children ?” 

“‘ My womb bare them,” she replied ; “ my breasts suckled them.” 

“ Then, Lady!” I proceeded, “ there is the University of Dublin ; 
she that is called the ‘ Silent Sister ;’ she is devotedly, entirely yours.” 

Ignorance made no answer, but maternal pride glistened in her eye ; 
she smiled in her tears, and I felt the full beauty of that exquisite line 
in Virgil, 

“« Latone tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus.” 

Perceiving that I had struck upon an agreeable strain, I led the un- 
happy lady to dwell upon it for some time, spoke to her of Stack’s 
oratory, and called her attention to Dr. Prior’s late phillipic at the Con- 
servative Club. She was particularly gratified to hear that he had 
cited Aristotle in the original Greek ; and she sighed as she recalled the 
good times ere the divine philosophy of the Stagirite was supplanted by 
the Bacons and the Newtons, and the other levellers and revolutionists 
of the republic of letters. I then talked to her of her Boyton, and this 
led to a conversation upon the society above alluded to. At first 
she spoke of it sanguinely, and seemed to entertain a hope that by its 
means her dominion might yet be restored in Ireland ; but that dark 
delightful prospect dwelt on her mental retina but for an instant ; she 
thought of the Brunswick Clubs, and demanded of me what had they 
availed her in the year 1829 ? 

I was silent in my turn for I had nought to answer. 

It was now evident to me that I had undertaken a task beyond my 
strength, in putting myself forward as the comforter of one whose 
bosom was surcharged with such various and mighty griefs. The ocean 
of her tears seemed to have no soundings. In every point of the com- 
pass she saw danger. In politics, in literature, in the arts and sciences, 
no matter where she turned her eyes, she saw the signs of tokens of her 
expiring dynasty. Fror the success of Don Pedro, to that of the Penny 
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Magazine, in every thing at home and abroad, she read some augury of 
her own ruin, and the advancement of her fell enemy, Knowledge. 

In the tenderness of my nature, nevertheless, I made another effort. 

“ The Marquis of Londonderry,” I said, “ is great.” 

Again it was visible I had touched her. With a faint smile she 
replied— 

« T know it.” 

« And so,” I continued, “do my Lords Brougham and Plunket. 
How have I not seen them wince and tremble under the lash of his 
eloquence !” 

“ But they still live,” she said with a sigh that shook her entire frame, 
« and are Lords Chancellors.” 

« Aye, madam,” said I, “ but shorn of their beams, and their glory 
withered. They stand on the floor of Parliament like two blasted 
pines: the next thunderbolt will shiver and lay them prostrate.” 

«© My Londonderry,” she cried, “ my own Londonderry ! His mother’s 
spirit is upon him.” 

When I first alluded to Wellington and Peel she was sad; she had 
deceived them, she said, on the question of parliamentary reform, im- 
parting to them her own delusion, that the rotten boroughs would last 
as long as the globe itself; and she now feared that they would with- 
draw their confidence from her, and desert her in her extreme need. 

“* Most high and puissant lady!” I replied, waxing bolder than I had 
yet been during this strange colloquy, “ your alarms are groundless ; 
you do your children a gross wrong. Fear not that they will ever dis- 
honour or disobey you. The sons of Ignorance they are; the sons of 
Ignorance they will ever be: my life upon the stake! they will never 
leave you nor forsake you.” 

I then touched upon a recent pamphlet by the Duke of Newcastle ; 
but out of the sweet she extracted bitter :— 

“ Woe is me!” she exclaimed, “‘ when the proud peers of England 
write pamphlets.”—— 

She paused for a moment, and then went on 

“‘ It was not so in the times past. I recal the day 

Here a flood of glorious recollections rushed upon her memory. She 
started up, and stood dilated into stature more than human; her voice 
was queenlike, and the waving of her arm shewed that she was wont to 
wield a sceptre. I stood before her shrunk and overawed, as if all the 
Norman blood in England was mingled together in her veins, or as if 
she united in her single person the majesties of the Guelph and the 
Bourbon. 

She recalled the day when the Barons of England left the pen to the 
cloistered monk, and made their way to glory with the sword. It was 
not ink, in that day, that dabbled the hands of Dukes, but the red blood 
of Frenchmen or rebels. She recalled the times of the Johns and the 
Henrys. The field of Runnimede rushed upon her view ; and her iron- 
clad sons, who conquered Magna Charta with their arms, but had not 
learning enough to subscribe it with their names, passed before her in 
beatific vision. 

“« Bright examples,” she exclaimed, “ of immaculate valour ! Paragons 
of true nobility !” 

Having reached this climax, transport bereaved her of utterance. I 
was then sufficiently self-possessed to take up the discourse ; and I did 
so with some warmth, defending the coronet from the charge of dege- 
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neracy, and asking triumphantly whether N orthumberland, Winchelsea, 
and Kenyon, to mention but three names out of three hundred, might 
not vie with the best Barons of Runnimede in inscrutable ignorance and 
character unimpeached of letters. 

She nodded assent, and to press my advantage I alluded again to 
Londonderry: it was unfortunate. 

She suddenly recollected that Holderness House had produced a book 
as well as Clumber Castle ; and thus was new fuel thrown on the fire 
that consumed her. 

« But,” I exclaimed, “ but, madam, nothing that the noble authors 
have written has aught impaired their fame. Had they written like 
Milton, their speeches and their politics, nay, their very faces would re- 
trieve their reputations.” 

It was all in vain; she was inconsolable ; the sorrow was rooted too 
deeply in her heart to be plucked away by any topic I had to urge. She 
saw in the fate of the rotten boroughs, which she figuratively, yet with 
propriety, called her children, the sure harbinger of the ruin that hung 
over herself. With the instinct of approaching dissolution, she seemed 
to look into futurity, and anticipate the hour when she should be forced 
to share the exile of her Bourbons at Holyrood, or the confinement of 
Prince Polignac in the castle of Ham. 

I became now a mute observer of the grief for which it was now clear 
there was no balm in Gilead. The burthen of her complaint was still 
Gatton and Old Sarum. She called upon them as if they had tongues 
to answer her ravings: the only responses she received were from the 
birds of night, who screamed above and around her in hoarse chorus to 
her lamentations. Ever and anon she took a wider range, and poured 
forth a miscellany of sorrow that was enough to move the knotted oaks 
to pity ; now deploring the influence of the press, now bewailing the effects 
of mechanics’ institutes, now venting her indignation on the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, now calling on Croker and Southey 
to redouble their efforts to arrest the march of the human mind. Then 
she would invoke the Attorney-General, and demand why slept the Six 
Acts on the statute book. Sometimes her hopes seemed to center in the 
bench of Bishops, and she designated them her forlorn hope. Blomfield 
and Philpots she named individually, charging them to remember their 
pristine virtue, and the principles of their order. She burst forth then 
into a thousand blessings on the heads of Wynford and Ellenborough ; 
and flying straight to the opposite pole, she anathematised Earl Grey, 
and hurled a fiercer malison than Lear’s at the unfortunate Lord High 
Chancellor. Then succeeded a tender strain, and she wept over wounded 
Sugden, for none of her offspring were too small to elude her eye. The 
pext—but it is in vain to think of cataloguing her woes; I could as 
easily count her tears as her grievances. She bewailed even the triumphs 
of gas, and watered the roads of Mac Adam with salt drops. 

I was about to make a last effort, and suggest the possibility of a 
second Gothic irruption, when the full moon broke from out a dark 
cloud. 

The spectre vanished with a wild scream, cursing the light. 

When my amazement was subsided, I approached the place where 
she had been seated, and found that in her precipitate flight she had 
dropped her leaden tablets. I opened them, and perceived that they 
contained extracts from Mr. Goulburn’s speeches, passages from Irving’s 
sermons, and copious selections from Milman, Croly, and Wilson. 
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THE PRUSSIAN KING, HIS COURT AND KITCHEN. 


[LETTER FROM BERLIN.]} 





Berlin, July, 1832. 


I caNNOT conceive why you dun me so perseveringly for sketches of 
what is to be seen here—of the court, you say, and its eminent per- 
sonages. How can that, which is dulness itself to behold, become 
entertaining upon the page? And yet since you do set me thinking 
upon the subject, the dull scene and the dull beings are curious enough 
—curious that twelve millions of subjects should look up to such a 
centre of government and influence, and that such a centre should not 
be more worthy of the epoch and of Germany. 

The King of Prussia himself, is just what you saw him at Paris and 
London ; good, simple, honest, strict in his morals and in his ideas of 
honour, economical in his expenditure, and generous at times—just 
when and where it is required. He likes his old generals, the sufferers 
or the heroes of his campaigns, and none can vie with them in his 
favour. Frederic is the most indolent-minded, active-bodied man in 
the world—the character, say you, of a million of country squires—true, 
and a good country squire the monarch would have been. A never- 
failing attendant would he have been to hound and horse, for to no 
other excifement does he seem so much alive as to that of quick loco- 
motion. But I was speaking of his mind. It is like the Prussian soil, 
bleak, barren, and little capable of cultivation, bearing little in the 
shape of root or fruit—nought, indeed, save here and there some sturdy 
fig-trees, finding the firmest root, like prejudices, in the shallowest 
crevice. He has few ideas, but those are fixed ones; and to these, as 
principles, all his acts are referred. 

The routine of his day spent, is, perhaps, the best portraiture of Fre- 
deric’s character. He sleeps in summer at Potsdam; in winter at Charlot- 
tenberg. I will not say, he dwells, for as the greater part of his time is 
spent on the road between those palaces and his capital, he lives more 
on the high road than any where else. Potsdam is six leagues from 
Berlin ; Charlottenberg two. And yet he will always make two 
journeys in the day, from the former place twice during the day, and, 
perhaps, four or five from the latter. Two hours of the morning are 
always devoted to his ministers, who are stationary in the capital, and 
he never fails to come in for these two hours. Then he returns. And 
then comes back again to Berlin in the day, to go about the town, 
attend parades, reviews, inspections—and then be off again for Potsdam 
in the evening. 

One of his singularities is, that his entire family follow him in this 
eternal succession of comings and goings. Princes, princesses, cham- 
berlains all form a queue after him, the old dowagers and the young 
children not excepted. It would be the highest affront for one of the 
family to remain behind ; and even the princesses, in an inconvenient 
stage of pregnancy, are not exempted. What is still more odd, the 
entire culinary establishment of the monarch follows himself in the 
day backwards and forwards. The court kitchen is on wheels ; cooks 
and saucepans, fires and spits are whirled along in rapid accompaniment 
to majesty; and the king’s dinner roasts in close attendance upon 
him. Wherever, therefore, hunger overtakes him, food is ready. At 
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Potsdam, Charlottenberg, or Berlin, the word dinner instantly produces 
it. And the plan has this advantage, that in case of war breaking out, 
the king’s kitchen and its inhabitants are so trained, that a campaign 
need not derange or diminish a dish of the king’s table. Frederic, 
himself, frequents the theatre in the evening. He stays but a very 
short time—never more than two hours,—without the variety of a gallop 
either on horseback or in caleche, it being impossible for him to spend 
more in one place. Yet, even whilst at the theatre, tea and cakes make their 
appearance in the royal box. And supper awaits him at Charlottenberg. 
I should say that it awaits him at the theatre door, for there stands and 
smokes his supper and his kitchen, enclosed in an ample berline, ready 
to accompany him back to be served on his arrival. 

The Prince Royal promises better than this, notwithstanding his 
increasing corpulency. He has read, and is erudite, having been 
educated by certainly a first-rate preceptor, Ancillon. This preceptor 
the prince has not long since succeeded in advancing to the post of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs at Berlin. The prince was said to have had 
little influence, until this appointment came to contradict such reports. 
They were generated by his indolence, which may be argued more from 
his dress and habits, than from his mind. He admires Russia and 
war, it is said, and laughs at the absurdity of representative govern- 
ments, and regards a monarch but in the light of a generalissimo. 

There are really but two distinguished men at the Prussian court, 
now that Hardenberg has retired. These are Ancillon and Humboldt. 
The former is a Frenchman of the old school, but with the German 
grafted on him. Full of information and instruction, for he re-educated 
himself to be a preceptor, he is more of the pedant than the courtier. 
He has continued to set despotism to the tune of Plato, that is, esta- 
blishes its necessity and virtue upon mystical and transcendental prin- 
ciples, and makes a religion thereof. Hence he is venerated as a 
prophet, or as a kind of high priest of royalty and aristocracy. 

When Humboldt appears, however, Ancillon is dumb. Who, indeed, 
would not be dumb before Humboldt? that eternal talker, that living 
fountain of all tongues and all ideas, the most fluent utterer on earth ? 
The Prussian court, silent and dull, has given him the habit of this. 
It drinks in his words with delight too pleasing to interrupt. 

* What was your conversation after dinner, at Potsdam ?” was asked 
of a certain frequenter of this high circle. 

* Oh! a soliloquy of Monsieur De Humboldt ;” was the reply. 

Frederick considers Humboldt as a general officer, a hero; such 
glory does he reflect upon Prussia. He feels his royal self illustrated 
by the connection, and rendered resplendant by the halo of Humboldt’s 
name. He has at least the merit of so much discernment. And 
Humboldt pays for his consideration by amusing and instructing court 
and king. He is their gazette, their jester—like one of Shakspeare’s 
fools, his folly being all sheer wit. He is to Frederick’s intellect what 
the trunk is to the elephant’s head, the great feeler, conductor, masticator. 
Frederick, when free to converse, has taste, science, judgment, anecdote, 
and a stranger would say, he had esprit. But it is all Humboldt’s. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(ADVERTISEMENT.) 





1.—Tue Srescues oF THE Marquis oF LONDONDERRY IN THE 
House or Lorps, with a preliminary dissertation on the revival of De- 
o sthenic oratory. 


** Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratic, 
Shook the arsenal and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes throne.”’ 


* Posterity will resort to this work as to a fountain of the edivinest eloquence 
and the soundest wisdom.’—Morning Post. 

‘ We envy the editor of this collection the honour of the task he has so ably 
performed. An orator, a statesman, a philosopher, Lord Londonderry has a 
triple title to immortality.’"—Quarterly Review. 

‘ When the eyes of the British public shall have been opened to the intrinsic 
littleness and false brilliancy of such men as Brougham, Grey, and Plunket, the 
nobleman whose mighty efforts in rhetoric are here collected will be the idol of 
his country.’— Blackwood. 

‘ The Marquis has a master-mind.’—Lady’s Magazine. 

2.—ConsoLATIONS OF A LAWYER, OR, BEAuTIES OF Tipp’s PRACTICE. 
By Sir E. B. Suepen, M. P. 

** Neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo.” 

* Long a desideratum in our literature.—Law Magazine. 

‘Tidd is a master of the English tongue. His style has, perhaps, never been 
equalled except by the author of the work before us.”-—Lgal Examiner. 

‘ We are no longer at a loss to discover the source of the peculiar gracefulness 
of Sir Edward’s parliamentary style. He is deeply imbued with Tidd.’— 
Standard. 


3.—PLEASURES OF PusH-PIN, A POEM IN THREE CANTOS. By a re- 
tired Tory statesman. 

“ A deep draught of Helicon.’—St. James’s Chronicle. 

‘ Original, exquisite, sublime.’— Morning Post. 

* Uninfluenced by party-spirit, we pronounce this to be the noblest poem in 
the language.’—Age. 

* Nobody but Lord Francis Leveson Gower could have sung thus.’— Quarterly 
Review. 

4.—CorpDER11 OrERA OMNIA QUE SupERsuNT. Edited by Dr. Biom- 
FIELD, Lord Bishop of London, Rector of Bishopsgate Without, &c. 
&e. &e. 

The text is founded on an examination of at least one thousand MSS. 
readings. The variations of Dindorff, Schweighceuser, Cruginus, and 
the learned Poppo, are given at the bottom of each page; and an 
appendix is subjoined on the disputed semicolon in the third dialogue. 
The editor trusts he has succeeded to some extent in throwing light 
upon that vitally important and too long neglected point. If so, he will 
not consider the labour of many years misplaced or unrewarded. 

‘ Who will say, after this great work, that church preferments are distributed 
without regard to merit ??—Standard. 

‘ Such an edition of Cordery can only be rewarded by Canterbury,’—Morning 
Post. 
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‘The talents of Dr. Blomfield are as conspicuous in the Latin as in the Greek 
tongue. We think he has settled the semicolon question most satisfactorily. 
Long may the church be adorned with men, who, to the loftiest genius unite the 
rare merit of directing it to such practically useful objects."—British Critic. 

‘ Let Dr. Whately peruse this work, (if, indeed, he is capable of appreciating 


‘it,) and learn what are the pursuits which become a truly wise man and truly 


christian prelate.’— Church of Ireland Magazine. 


5.—An Essay on THE Morar Dienit¥ or Man. By the Rr. Hon. 
J. W. Croker, M. P. 


‘ A work stamped with the image of the author.’—Fraser. 

‘ The stern and lofty ethics of the writer pervade this volume. No man but 
Mr. Croker is intimate enough with virtue to delineate her so vividly."—Quar- 
terly Review. 

6.—Tur Turory or THE Moments or Inertia. By a Fellow of 
Brazen-Nose College, Oxford. Dedicated by permission, to the Rieur 
Hon. Henry Goutsurn, M. P. 


‘ The work is profound, the dedication proper.’"—Morning Post. 

‘We are no mathematicians, but we do not hesitate to pronounce the work 
before us to be the ablest scientific publication that has appeared since Newton.’ 
—Age. 

7.—Mau.tuvus Demouisuep. By M. T. Sapier, Esq. M.P. In- 
scribed to the Duke of Newcastle. 


‘The triumph of genius over dullnes; of cool philosophy over heated de- 
clamation.’— Standard. 

‘ Original, masculine, unanswerable.’—Age. 

‘ We are proud to be of the school of Mr. Sadler.’"—Morning Post. 


8.—A GRAMMAR OF THE UNKNowN Toneur. By SPENSER PER- 
CEVAL. 


‘ An inestimable service to rational religion.’—Fraser’s Maguzine. 
‘ We recommend it confidently to the christian world.’— Evangelical Magazine. 


9.—Tue Fevicity or Fastinc. By the same author. Dedicated to 
the British Nation. 


‘ The production of one who hungers and thirsts after righteousness—a man 
after our own heart.’—John Bull. 

‘ We admire it most for the pure spirit of piety that breathes throughout it.’ 
— Age. 
_ * Mr. Perceval is not of those who spend their pensions in eating and drink- 
ing. It is this that has brought sinecures into contempt.’—Fraser’s Magazine. 


10.—Tue Humanity or THE Czar NicHOLAs AssERTED. By Sir 
R. H. Ineuis, M. P. 


‘ Written in the true spirit of a churchman.’—Standard. 

‘ Excess of clemency seems to be the only fault with which the emperor is 
justly chargeable.’— Blackwood. 

‘ The author feels for the Czar as become a man and a christian.’—Church of 
Ireland Magazine. 


1]1.—Remarks ON THE MILDNESs AND SALUBRITY OF SIBERIAN 
Winters. By the same author. 

‘ We have long been mistaken as to the climate of Siberia.’— Morning Post. 

12.—Tue Hunrsman’s Manuau. By a Dignitary of the Established 
Church. Dedicated to the Clergy of Breakneckshire. 


* We should have recognized the churchman, though the title-page had been 
silent.’—Sporting Magazine. 
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* Worthy of the best days of the church.’— British Critic. 
‘ The revered author is-a Nimrod of the first water. He is galloping hard for 
a mitre; but, alas, for true merit! he would do better, in these reforming days, 


to compose sermons.’—S/andard. 
‘We blush not to say, we like a parson all the better for being the keenest 


sportsman in the parish.’—Age. 


13.—DiscoursEs ON THE APosToLic CHARACTER, particularly on the 
Virtues of Truth, Meekness, and Charity. By the Lorp Bisnor or 
EXETER. 

‘ The good prelate has but pourtrayed himself.’— Standard. 

‘ Dr. Philpots is the Leighton of our times.’—St. James’s Chronicle. 

‘ We have been chiefly captivated by the mortified and self-denying spirit in 
which these sermons have been composed. It is a reflection from the life of the 
writer.’— Age. 

‘ A living evidence of the truths he teaches.’— Blackwood. 

‘ Dr. Philpots is a bishop indeed.’—Dublin Christian Examiner. 

14.—ImporTANCE OF A BrstE Epucation. By Artruur DvuKE or 
WELLINGTON. 

‘In war, politics, and theology, his Grace is equally distinguished : the first 
captain, the ablest statesman, the best Christian of his age.’—Morning Post. 

‘ So much gallantry was never before united with so much piety. Is it too 
late for the Duke to take holy orders ?’—Age. 

‘ His Grace is, we suspect, obliged to H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland for 
much of the evangelic spirit of this inimitable pamphlet.’—John Bull. 

15.—O'ConNnELL CONVICTED OF AcGitTaTION. By the Right Hon. 
Henry GouLsurn. 

‘ A sagacious pamphlet.’—Standard. 

‘ The Liberator is at length unmasked.’—St. James’s Chronicle. 

16.—Remarks ON THE Law or TREASON. By a Peer of the Realm. 

‘The Lord Chancellor is said’ to be the author of this work; but it is more 
charitable, as well as correct, to ascribe it to an illustrious and gallant Duke.’— 
Standard. 

‘ If Lord Brougham is the writer, we repent all the abuse we have for years 
been loading him with.’—Morning Post. 

‘ Brougham is too great a man not to be a Tory.’—Age. 

17.—Tuer Aposrotic Purtry or THE IrRIsh CuouRcCH ASSERTED. 
By the Very Reverend Joun Poor Beresrorp, Dean of Limerick ; 
Archdeacon of Coleraine ; Rector of the united parishes of Ballywhite- 
foot, Kilproctor, Knockconstable, and Carrickmacriot, in the diocese of 
Kilmore ; and of Derrygates and Orangemore, in the diocese of Ar- 
magh ; also Prebendary of the Cathedral of St. Mark’s, Galway; Vicar 
of St. Peter’s, Drogheda; a Canon of Christ’s Church, Dublin; one of 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's domestic Chaplains ; Surrogate of 
the diocese of Cashel, &c. &c. &c. 





‘ yet the people of Ireland dislike the Established Church.’— Christian 
Examiner. 

‘ We trust the heads of the church will reward so able a writer as he de- 
serves.’—Church Advocate. 

‘A mitre is the only recompense we can think of for the author.’—Dublin 
Evening Mail. 

* Pluralities, in the odious sense, appear, from this work, to be unknown in 
[reland.’—S/andard. 
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ADDRESSED TO MY OWN INKSTAND. 


Dear stream, that from thy sable source 
Hast rolled thy golden sands to me ; 
Let me retrace thy mazy course, 
Since first, my friend, I sailed with thee! 
Since, rapt by Little’s glowing verse, 
The young idea, taught to shoot, 
Expanded to a second curse, 
By plucking that forbidden fruit. 


You taught me, when the world forsook 
My softer strain, the next to try ; 
From Melodies to Lalla Rookh, 
From smart lampoon to naked lie. 


Alike on beautiful and vile, 
Thy influence would itself disclose ; 
As oft, they say, the sunbeams smile 
Alike on nightshade and on rose. 


You taught my quill the language fit, 
When first biography I penned ; 

To sneer at Richard Brinsley’s wit, 
With the cool candour of a friend. 


To doubt, when aught demanded praise— 
To damn, when frailty’s voice implored— 
For gold the newly dead to raise, 
As delving misers seek their hoard. 


You shewed the way, with glittering bait, 
Murray with smiling face to draw ; 
Till, brooding o’er my quarto’s weight, 
Down fell the hapless victim’s jaw. 
So, into old Trophonius’ cave, 
Who e’er stept in with joyous feet, 
Came hobbling out, with looks as grave, 
As Rogers in a winding-sheet. 
You give the inspiration due 
For gay to-morrow’s festive throng ; 
The ready jest I owe to you, 
That slides impromptu from the tongue 


You teach my lyre the various string, 
For lordly or plebeian ear ; 

For prisoned friends you find the sting, 
And fulsome spittle for the peer. 


And wilt thou, as from earliest youth, 
My wants, my wishes, still supply ; 

Make all that I assume, seem truth— 
My native meanness, seem a lie? 


Thou wilt ;—then stand thou always here, 
For we, dear friend, must never part ; 
Even so the salt-box, ever near, 
Betrays the merry-andrew’s art. 
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Lx not our military readers alarm themselves. Let them not sup- 
pose, because our opinions may not accord with theirs, on the legal 
authority with which a secret council of officers are invested, to inflict 
a given number of stripes on the back of the soldier or sailor, (for our 
remarks apply equally to both services), that therefore we are averse to 
wholesome and strict discipline ; or that we wish to introduce into our 
army or navy a relaxation of authority. We hold it to be a maxim, in- 
capable of refutation, that, in any country, be the civil and political form 
of its government, or the method of its application, despotic or limited, 
there can be no effective discipline, either in army or navy, unless such 
a strict and well-distributed authority be maintained, as will prevent the 
possibility of any flagrant act of insubordination escaping the infliction 
of due and impartial punishment. 

As regards the soldier or sailor, of Great Britain especially, he ought 
thoroughly to understand, when he enters the profession of arms, that, 
inasmuch as he from that moment becomes exempt from many of the 
offices and duties to which, had he continued a civilian, he would have 
remained liable, he at the same time takes upon himself the performance 
of other duties, which, although they do not by any means deprive him 
of the rights and privileges of a citizen, in the aggregate, are yet, when 
considered as those of a separate profession, subject, guoad hoc, to sepa- 
rate laws. Nor is his case a singular one: for what we say will be 
found equally true as to other professions and occupations. The states- 
man, the lawyer, the divine, the physician, when entering on the 
important duties of his profession, will find himself subject to a variety 
of conventional rules, obedience to which he will be bound to observe ; 
while yet, if at any time the administration, the body corporate, or the 
college, of which 4 may form a member, should attempt, under cover 
of certain chartered or conceived privileges or immunities, to exercise 
over him any more than a necessary and equitable authority, he will 
discover that he has an appeal to the laws, of right and wrong amongst 
his fellow creatures, who will not fail to examine his complaint, and see 
that he lacketh not the application of the remedy to which, in such case, 
he is doubtless entitled. 

Thus, although exclusive rules become the first, and the firmest bonds 
of union in any brotherhood, and naturally lead to various other regu- 
lations founded upon them, for the furtherance of unity, order, and 
energy of proceeding ; yet do not such rules by any means preclude 
the application of those more extended principles of government, which 
apply to the nation at large. Conventional regulations tend, therefore, 
only to the support and authority of that particular body from which 
they emanate ; which latter, in a free country like ours, must not seek 
to extend its rule over such a surface, or in such a degree, as must natu- 
rally awaken the jealousy of general municipal law, to the true spirit of 
which such regulations must ever conform. In this sense, the law mili- 
tary must be considered as a part and parcel of the law of the land, 
rather than as an obligation binding upon any particular body ; inasmuch 
as, Supposing any pressing emergency to arise, every British subject is 
liable to be called upon, net only in defence of the country, in the ease 
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Ler not our military readers alarm themselves. Let them not sup- 
pose, because our opinions may not accord with theirs, on the legal 
authority with which a secret council of officers are invested, to inflict 
a given number of stripes on the back of the soldier or sailor, (for our 
remarks apply equally to both services), that therefore we are averse to 
wholesome and strict discipline ; or that we wish to introduce into our 
army or navy a relaxation of authority. We hold it to be a maxim, in- 
capable of refutation, that, in any country, be the civil and political form 
of its government, or the method of its application, despotic or limited, 
there can be no effective discipline, either in army or navy, unless such 
a strict and well-distributed authority be maintained, as will prevent the 
possibility of any flagrant act of insubordination escaping the infliction 
of due and impartial punishment. 

As regards the soldier or sailor, of Great Britain especially, he ought 
thoroughly to understand, when he enters the profession of arms, that, 
inasmuch as he from that rioment becomes exempt from many of the 
offices and duties to which, had he continued a civilian, he would have 
remained liable, he at the same time takes upon himself the performance 
of other duties, which, although they do not by any means deprive him 
of the rights and privileges of a citizen, in the aggregate, are yet, when 
considered as those of a separate profession, subject, quoad hoc, to sepa- 
rate laws. Nor is his case a singular one: for what we say will be 
found equally true as to other professions and occupations. The states- 
man, the lawyer, the divine, the physician, when entering on the 
important duties of his profession, will find himself subject to a variety 
of conventional rules, obedience to which he will be bound to observe ; 
while yet, if at any time the administration, the body corporate, or the 
college, of which 4 may form a member, should attempt, under cover 
of certain chartered or conceived privileges or immunities, to exercise 
over him any more than a necessary and equitable authority, he will 
discover that he has an appeal to the laws, of right and wrong amongst 
his fellow creatures, who will not fail to examine his complaint, and see 
that he lacketh not the application of the remedy to which, in such case, 
he is doubtless entitled. 

Thus, although exclusive rules become the first, and the firmest bonds 
of union in any brotherhood, and naturally lead to various other regu- 
lations founded upon them, for the furtherance of unity, order, and 
energy of proceeding ; yet do not such rules by any means preclude 
the application of those more extended principles of government, which 
apply to the nation at large. Conventional regulations tend, therefore, 
only to the support and authority of that particular body from which 
they emanate ; which latter, in a free country like ours, must not seek 
to extend its rule over such a surface, or in such a degree, as must natu- 
rally awaken the jealousy of general municipal law, to the true spirit of 
which such regulations must ever conform. In this sense, the law mili- 
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of invasion, but in furtherance of any military project which may be 
ordered by a government duly chosen by the people. But the British 
army must never forget, that their paramount and most sacred duties 
are those of citizens; and that no enlistment, no oath, no obligation, 
however solemn, can release them from the duty they owe to the civil 
laws. Let them but keep this truth in mind, and they may rest assured 
that military tyranny can never be stretched to that length which would 
deprive them of the original rights they possessed before they became 
soldiers, as the birth-right of the free-born. Nevertheless, unfortu- 
nately, the people of England, both civil and military, from ill-founded 
notions, have been led to suppose that the service of war takes a man 
out of the pale of the common law ; that it frees him from civil obli- 
gations and restraint, substituting other regulations for his conduct :— 
that it makes him a new man ;—in short, that (like the monks of old, 
when taking their vows) he is to be considered, when devoting himself 
to war, as dead to all civil purposes, and born again, as it were, by mili- 
tary baptism. 

Herein has been the great error, against which we have hitherto 
knocked our unconscious heads, whenever military thoughts have been 
obtruded upon our commercial minds. Owing to this fallacious view of 
the question, (a view which has been fostered and encouraged on every 
possible occasion by the generality of commissioned officers,) many in- 
stances of wrong and oppression that have taken place in the army and 
navy, and to which the public attention has scarcely been called, have 
passed over without examination—nay, almost without a thought, on 
the part of the people—and wherein tyranny has consequently escaped 
obloquy and punishment: and, what is worse, wherein innocent and 
brave men have been branded with the stain of mutiny—that word of 
awful sound to military ears—degraded, flogged, or rather flayed, almost 
to death’s door, and ignominiously pronounced incapable of again serv- 
ing their country. 

The reader is already aware, that Alexander Somerville, a private in 
the regiment of Scots Greys, was lately arraigned on a charge of disobe- 
dience of orders; or, in other words, for what the law military styles 
mutiny. He is tried by the usual regimental court-martial, found 
guilty, and sentenced to receive a most outrageously severe puuishment. 

What then are the facts of the case? Somerville is a raw recruit, and 
is ordered, amongst others, to take a lesson in the riding-school. He 
does so, when he finds himself mounted on a horse that he cannot 
manage. He dismounts, and is commanded by his superior to remount. 
He demurs, on the plea of his inability to do so without the greatest 
personal danger. The command is repeated, and he then absolutely 
refuses to obey it. We admit that this is insubordination ; but we 
deny, according to all acknowledged notions of civilised justice, that 
either the character or the degree of disobedience is such as to warrant 
the infliction of corporeal punishment, even allowing that corporeal 
punishment is warranted in any case. 

Within two or three hours after the act of insubordination, he is put 
upon his trial; and, in the midst of all the warmth of feeling, which 
may be supposed to have actuated a council of officers towards the 
offender, in a case so recently occurring, wherein the orders of a supe- 
rior had been disobeyed, he is declared a fitting subject to undergo the 
infliction of no less than 200 lashes! 
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Now take this circumstance, as the court-martial and the subsequent 
court of inquiry would that the country should take it—viz. merely as 
a crime, and its punishment: is there, we ask, on record, a more fla. 
grant instance of barbarous and ferocious tyranny? Can there be a case 
of besotted and brutal cruelty, which more loudly calls for the powerful, 
the irresistible interference of a humane and enlightened nation, like 
England? There can be but one answer. The nation must and will 
interfere, to prevent the recurrence of a barbarity, fit only to grace the 
annals of the fiend-like abominations of the tribes of New Zealand, or 
the still more accursed government of that smooth-tongued hypocrite— 
that modern monster—in short, that “ miscreant”—the Emperor of all 
the Russias. 

So much for what the court-martial and the court of inquiry would 
have us believe, in which, by their own shewing, they are guilty of an 
absolute enormity. But come we to the real truth, when we shall find 
the stain of the transaction assume a far deeper dye. Somerville, although 
a common soldier, is a man of no common mind. He has had, as most 
Scotsmen have, a decent education; and is one of those individuals, 
now, thank God, so numerous in Great Britain, who cannot live in a 
civilized country, and in an age remarkable for the tremendous import 
of its events, without observing, with the eye and ear of intelligence, 
the extraordinary tendency and probable consequences of their course, 
He not only reads and thinks, but he writes ; and, exercising the privi- 
lege common to us all, of committing his sentiments to the press, he 
inserts in the Dispatch a letter on the vital subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, as connected with political unions. Is there any “ offence in 
this ?” None whatever. On the contrary, the man is to be honoured for 
having so done. The journal containing his letter is distributed, in the 
course of its circulation, at Birmingham, where his regiment is quar- 
tered. It is read at the mess-table of the officers. Great is the wrath of 
the commissioned in command at the audacity of the insubordinate ; and 
it is at once agreed, that one who could express himself so freely and 
boldly, and perhaps so much better than they could, is a dangerous man 
to have in the army. He is accordingly singled out to be put into the 
situation of either executing a very difficult, if not dangerous duty, or 
undergoing the most severe torture in case of his probable refusal. We 
say probable refusal ; because we have seen enough of regiments to know 
that whenever a man is ordered to do any duty, be it important or trivial, 
his character or temper is generally sufficiently known to those who give 
the order, to enable them to judge in what manner, or with what spirit, 
that order will be obeyed. In this case, the adjutant, or riding-master, 
or both, were not mistaken as to the sturdy northern nature of Somer- 
ville. He commenced by obeying, perhaps reluctantly ; but finding 
that the performance of a task, at first not over agreeable, became im- 
possible, he relinquished the attempt. Eagerly is this act of “ mutiny” 
laid hold of, and the man who might perhaps have made, had he been 
properly treated, one of the best soldiers in the army, is accused, ar- 
raigned, tried and convicted, in the space of a few short hours, and is 
ultimately tied up tothe halberds, and receives a punishment more 
violent and savage than any man has now the legal right to inflict upon 
the most unruly of the brute creation. 

The question, as Mr. Tennyson said (on the motion upon Somerville’s 
case), resolves itself into this: whether the man was punished, more 
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with regard to his political opinions, than for the offence with which he 
was charged? If the punishment had a political bearing, it was mon- 
strous ; and if for the alleged offence, it was far more severe than any 
on record for a similar delinquency. 

Let us then see what are the points adduced against such a view of 
the affair, by the self-styled court of inquiry, or, as it is aptly styled by 
an evening journal the “ court of concealment.”’ In doing so, we will 
merely advert to a very few points, wherein it appears to us that the 
pith and marrow of the affair must be conceived to rest. 

The petition, which was presented to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Hume, and which was, of course, framed upon the statement of Somer- 
ville, sets forth, among other things, that in a day or two after the ap- 
pearance of the letter, “ this man was picked out of the ranks, &c.” The 
report of the Court of Inquiry denies this as follows. “ Incorrect: as 
the newspaper was, that of the 27th, and at least only received on that 
day at Birmingham ; and the refusal to mount at the riding school took 
place early on the 28th. There is no evidence that Somerville was 
picked out; on the contrary, it appears that he went to the riding 
school, as a matter of course, with the other recruits to take a lesson.” 
Why this but adds fuel to the fire. The “ Dispatch” was published on 
Saturday the 26th ; was therefore transmitted by the mail from London 
on that night, and found its way, as usual, to the breakfast tables of the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, that of the mess or club-room of the Scot’s 
Greys included, on the morning of Sunday the 27th, as usual. Surely 
there was time enough for Major Wyndham, then in command of the 
regiment, to become acquainted (as doubtless he did) with the circum- 
stance ; inasmuch as there was no concealment, the name of the writer 
being appended to the letter. It is therefore absurd to say that the 
hurried punishment on the 28th had not reference to the cause of it on 
the 27th! Besides, if it were necessary to do away a doubt on this 
hone it is admitted by the court of inquiry that Major Wyndham 

arangued the assembled regiment on the enormity of Somerville’s 
having dared to write the letter ; and that harangue is justified by the 
report itself, on the ground that Somerville’s letter, (which it designates, 
wrongly, as a libel,) was especially improper at the time, owing to the 
great political excitement that then existed, when the regiment was 
expected to have its services called into action to quell the anticipated 
popular tumult. 

Again, Somerville states that he was “ privately subjected to a series 
of interrogatories ;” which assertion the court of “ enquiry endeavours 
to blink and bolster, by saying, that the adjutant and serjeant-major 
were present!” We will merely ask, is it possible that any soldier would 
be supposed to give answers to interrogatories proposed at a meeting so 
constituted, without feeling assured that such meeting was strictly “ re- 
gimental,” and therefore, private? And, if this question does not suffice, 
let us ask, is any portion of that examination included in the report of 
the court of inquiry? The fact is, as every one must know, that such 
an examination must, in its nature, not only have been a private one, but 
the awe of the superior must have tended to prejudice the cause of 
Somerville. 

The court of inquiry, having ratified the proceedings of the court 
martial, as legal, justifiable, and extremely proper, might, had it been 
composed of judicious individuals, have there stopped. But instead of 
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this, they go on to address Major Wyndham in what he must conceive 
to be, any thing but flattering terms. Although they deny that his con- 
duct is a perversion of authority, they do not hesitate to designate 
him as “ inconsiderale,—injudicious,—precipitate” and as “ deficient in 
that discretion and judgmeut, which the circumstances of the case 
required of him.” This is pretty well for a set down; and as Major 
Wyndham is represented by his friends to be a man of quick and high 
feeling, there is enough in the censure, to make him chew “ the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy” for some time to come. We rejoice to think so; 
for the exposé will, though it should injure him, operate as a wholesome 
warning to sundry other firey young officers, who may find themselves 
placed in a similar predicament. 

Major Wyndham himself confesses he was “ very much excited ;” 
which, we suppose means, that he was in a great rage ; and that “ when 
he harangued the regiment, he stated he had found out the man who had 
written the libel in the Dispatch, but making no allusion to the offence 
for which Somerville was punished! Need we go further than this to 
prove that Somerville would not have been punished severely, for a 
mere refusal to obey an order, assigning at the same time, at least, a 
plausible reason for such refusal, if it had not been that he was the 
author of a letter in a public print, with which Major Wyndham, the 
court-martial, and the court of inquiry, had nothing on earth to do, in 
considering his breach of duty. 

We will not waste words to prove that the morn brings light—the 
spirit in which Somerville has been prosecuted is equally clear. As re- 
gards flogging, so long as the hateful law exists, the courts will be con- 
strained nolens volens, to award the same meed of punishment—two hun- 
dred lashes—for any, the slightest disobedience, or else they will declare, 
trumpet-tongued to the world, that Somerville was punished for his 
political opinions, and not for his military insubordination. 

And as regards Somerville, although he has been sacrificed at the 
shrine of political and military enormity ; although he is dismissed from 
the service of his country, and although he may carry to his grave the 
marks of the degrading and accursed scourge, he also bears with him 
the sympathy and the admiration of the most enlightened and humane 
of his fellow-subjects. His discharge from the army is universally con- 
sidered as the very reverse of disgraceful ; and the stripes that have 
been inflicted on him, are estimated as honourable scars. 

Although, in himself, he has been made the victim of a detestable 
law, we feel assured that the wrongs which he has endured will be far 
more instrumental in effecting a repeal of the most monstrous of militar 
barbarisms, than all the orations of that ex-enemy of flogging, the Se- 
cretary at War. This, then, must be his pe Si a. a although 
unjustly a sufferer, he has been, unconsciously, the benefactor of his 
fellow-creatures. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE ZRONAUT. 





"Twas in the summer of ninety-eight 

The month it was July, > 
And the evening it was mild and bright 
When I thought to take an upward flight, 

Through the regions of the sky. i 


And a mighty throng together drew 
To wonder and to stare, 

Who marvelled my balloon to view,— 

For then, the sight was strange and new,— 
A journey through the air. 


The cords are cut—and up we soar 
A stately show to see— 

Like the genie, whom in days of yore 

The mariner found upon the shore, 
From his prison door set free. 


And soon the crowds which blackened earth, 
As emmets I could view, 

And the sounds of music and of mirth, 

And the loud huzzas they shouted forth, 
First faint—then silent grew. 


Aloft, aloft, amid the sky, 
My silken chariot soars, 
Till the isles of evening cloud are nigh— 
One moment—we have hurried by 
Their dark and shadowy shores. 


Aloft, aloft, our course we hold— 
Till chilled by a numbing spell, 
The lids above my eyes would fold 
And, reckless of all save the bitter cold, 
In a heavy trance I fell. 


Methought I was on the frozen sea, 

Of the farthest northern land,— 
Where the earth hath neither flower nor tree, 
And the waves,—up-heaped wondrously 

In chrystal ice walls stand. 


And forms unsightly to the eye, 
In the solid frost did frown, 
Like the witches’ troop in days gone by 
Who were punished for their blasphemy, 
And stiffened into stone. . 


For many a visage gaunt and grim, 
With freezing eyes, and bright, 

And many a spare colossal limb 

Was seen by that arctic twilight dim, 
A heart appalling sight! 


And sternly all upon me frown’d 
While I shivered in my fear, 

As they spoke in voice of deep, low sound, 

‘* Have the sons of earth our dwelling found— 
And coine they to vex us here ?”’ 
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Then one was sitting on a throne, 
The demon king was he— 

Made answer in a louder tone, 

“« For the deed of daring he has done, 
Let us drown him in the sea!” 


Now darker grew the firmament 
When those awful words were spoken,— 
And think what a pang through my bosom went 
When the solid ice beneath me rent, 
As though by lightning broken. 


And sourly smiled those statues chill 
At my terror and dismay— 

I cried a cry so loud and shrill, 

That its memory almost haunts me still,— 
So my vision passed away. 


But the scene which met my waking view, 
More fearful scarce could be, 
One half my hideous dream was true 
Beneath—too well the sound I knew, 
I heard the roaring sea! 


And down I dropped, with horrid haste 
To the boiling deep below— 
"T'was night—and the pallid moon o’ercast 
By ghostly clouds that scudded past, 
And shrilly the winds did blow. 


And soon across the surges dark 
We flew—my car and I— 

No ship was near, a sheltering ark, 

Nor beacon spires uplifted spark 
To guide the straining eye. 


Along, along, on our stormy way 
With furious speed we fled,— 

And I was blinded by the spray 

Which dashed across me, as I lay, 
Till the sense of life was dead. 


I wakened—it was noontide high, 
I lay on a vessel’s deck, 
Whose captain viewed me with wondering eye 
He had saved my life,—as his ship passed by 
The torn and floating wreck. 


And when I told him of my flight 

_He crossed his breast to hear, 
For he deemed me sure, a wizard wight, 
And felt, I was, no small delight 

To land me on Havre pier! 


H. F.C. 
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Some months ago we invited the notice of our readers, alias the Bri- 
tish public, to the Political Zoological Garden: we now solicit their 
attention to a similar Institution, which we trust they will find equally 
amusing and worthy of inspection. The following notice is posted over 
the entrance, and we would recommend visitors to attend particularly 
to its directions :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen are requested to provide themselves with nuts or 
gingerbread for the Contributors, else they will find them troublesome. 
They are also respectfully cautioned to be on their guard against one of the 
Lteviewers, who is at present remarkably fierce and untractable.” 

On entering the Gardens, the eye is at once arrested by that magnifi- 
cent bird of the swan species—the “Cygnus Heliconius” of Linnzeus— 
known to English naturalists by the name of the Barp or Port. This 
bird is almost as rare as the Pheenix or the Roc of Arabian romance. 
It has the wing of an eagle, and the voice of a nightingale, so that it is 
impossible to confound it with the swans of St. James’s Park. The 
Avon in England, and the Mulla in Ireland, were famous in by-gone 
days as its favourite haunts; the Thames, too, the “royal-towered 
Thames,” produced some noble specimens, particularly one in the times 
of the Commonwealth, which, though blind, soared “ above the Aonian 
Mount,” and as it sung, 





“* would take the prisoned soul, 
And lap it in Elysium.” 

Opposite to the Bard, with which it is strikingly contrasted, is the 
Barpuine, the “ Anser Magnus’ of the old ornithologists. This bird 
frequents fens and stagnant pools, and is found in perfection in Montgo- 
mery-shire. Certain writers are absurd and ignorant enough to contend 
that it belongs to the swan family, whereas it bears no resemblance 
whatever to a swan: its plumage is a dirty white, its sweetest strain a 
cackle ; so that it is incapable of so much as “fading in music ;” and 
its motion on the waters the most uncygnet-like conceivable. Every 
one who has read Mac Fleckno, the Dunciad, and the English Bards, 
knows that Dryden, Pope, and Byron were inveterate enemies to the 
Bardling, which they shot in considerable numbers, with a kind of arrow 
of their own construction, called the shaft of satire. The only difficulty 
they found in shooting them, arose from their flying so near the ground. 
The present specimen is the largest that was ever exhibited. It deserves 
to be called “ Anser Maximus,” for it is certainly the greatest goose in 
England. About two years ago it made a ridiculous attempt to fly over 
Oxford. It failed ridiculously ; but, instead of keeping in future to the 
level of its native marshes, with the characteristic wisdom of its kind, 
it essayed a still more elevated flight, and was taken, amidst shouts of 
laughter from all who witnessed its folly. Asa solace in its captivity, 
the keeper informed us that it has contracted a friendship with a neigh- 
bouring Puffin, a bird of the Pseudo-Critic genus. Their intimacy is as 
close as their cages will allow ; they scream and cackle in concert ; the 
Bardling takes the Puffin for a Critic, and the Puffin takes the Bardling 
for a Bard. 

The Conrrisuror—* Canis Impransus” of Linneus—calls your 
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attention in the way you are led to expect from the notice we have men- 
tioned, growling, and thrusting out his paws through the wires, until 
he forces you to appease him with morsels of biscuit, or pieces of ginger- 
bread. A kind of fellow-feeling forbids us to speak harshly of this 
poor creature ; yet truth compels us to say, that there is not a sorrier 
animal in the whole collection. It resembles nothing so much as a half- 
starved dog. Some zoologists say that it is its nature to eat little or 
nothing ; but we are rather disposed to believe that it would eat its belly- 
full—if it could but get it. Its habits seem to combine those of the 
spaniel and lap-dog, servile and snappish by turns; to-day fawning on 
the Editor for his notice, to-morrow barking at the Proprietor for a bone. 
It has been known to bite; but displays that spirit so seldom, that it 
inspires very little fear ; and, in nine cases out of ten, may be kicked 
about as you please. However, it is the safer course to be on one’s 
guard against it, particularly when there happens to be a rise in the 
price of red-herrings or sheep’s-trotters, for it is then apt to be rabid, 
and to do something more than shew its teeth. 

The Eprror, so called from “edo” to eat, is placed with great pro- 
priety in the next cage to the animal we have just described ; care, 
however, is taken to keep them asunder, by means of a partition, else 
the former would inevitably be worried to death by his hungry and 
envious neighbour. It is the prerogative of eating (as the name imports) 
that forms the zoological characteristic of the Editor, which is therefore 
as fat and well-conditioned as the Contributor is lean and miserable. 
One would suppose, that such a difference of circumstances could not 
but repel them from each other ; but the fact is, that in a state of nature 
they are always in company, the plump dog being attended by a pack 
of lean ones, like a bishop in a circle of curates. What the Contributor 
gets by dogging the Editor, naturalists are not agreed ; but there is no 
doubt that it expects something, for it is not in canine nature, any more 
than in human, to content itself with the mere contemplation of another's 
prosperity, without feeling a desire to share it. 

The ReEviEWeERs are amongst the most remarkable beasts in this exhi- 
bition. They are the bears of literary zoology, and there are three 
species of them; the Ursa Unicolor, the Ursa Bicolor, and the Ursa 
Tricolor. The two former are denominated from the colours of their 
skins, that of the ‘former being of a uniform dull yellow, that of the 
latter being deep blue, with the exception of a bright yellow stripe 
along its back. The third differs very little in the colour of its fur from 
the first ; but anatomists having discovered that revolutionary combina- 
tion of tints—red, white, and blue—in the animal’s heart, they gave it 
the name of Ursa Tricolor, from so remarkable a circumstance. It is 
the Unicolor which is at present so ferocious, that it is necessary to warn 
visitors against approaching too near its cage. The keeper informed us 
that it first began to be dangerous about the month of July, 1830 ; but 
that it did not become so outrageous as to be altogether unmanageable 
until the day when the royal assent was given to the Reform Bill. 
* From that day forth,” said the fellow, “he went so wild, that one 
would have sworn he was a boroughmonger instead of a bear.” We 
never saw a more furious creature. It paces incessantly up and down 
its cell, growling savagely, and glaring fiercely at every one who stops 
to observe it, or else at its tricoloured neighbour, towards whom its 
feelings appear to be particularly acrimonious. The Tricolor, however, 
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is not in the least irritated at this truly bearish conduct ; and returns a 
look of commiseration to each fierce glance he receives. Of the three, 
this is the bear most to our taste ; although “an independent beast,” he 
is by no means a “bloody” one; and therefore is not of the species 
described in the “ Hind and Panther.” On inquiring whether he had 
always been so gentle as he is at present, we were informed of the 
curious fact, that his temper had uniformly grown milder and milder, as 
that of Unicolor waxed more irascible. Occasionally, however, he shews 
that he does not want fire. We would not advise a bishop or a dean to 
presume too much on his good humour. He has enough of Dryden’s 
bear about him, to give a churchman a closer hug than might prove 
agreeable. The oldest of these remarkable animals is the Ursa Bicolor. 
Although not so large as it was some years ago, it is still a fine specimen 
of its kind. The keeper pointed out a scar over one of its eyes, which 
he informed us it had received formerly in a conflict with a fine young 
bird of the “Cygnus Heliconius”’ species. 

The PENNY-A-LINE-MAN, or “ Hire-undo Literarius’ of Linneus, is 
a species of swallow; it lives upon flies and other small insects, and 
never does more than skim the surface of any subject. It has been 
observed all over the Globe ; and its wing is so aspiring, that it mounts 
to the Sun itself. That it never dies is certain, for it is seen in every 
Age, and inall Times. It generally builds in the corner of some maga- 
zine, or amongst the columns of a newspaper. Ornithologists say that it 
has the same attachment to men of' letters, that the robin has to men in 
general ; not that it is a literary bird, any more than the other is a phi- 
lanthropic bird ; but the former, like the latter, thinks only of picking 
up crumbs. It migrates much more frequently than the Hirundo Com- 
munis, or common swallow: the same bird which this week takes up its 
quarters under the eaves of a Tory journal, shall be observed the next 
working the mud for his nest under the windows of some Whig or 
Radical editor, and twittering to attract his notice and pity. 

The University Proressor belongs tothe “ Jgnavum Pecus’’ of the 
old naturalists: it is the Sloth of modern zoology. It abounds at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Dublin, particularly in the latter city, where the 
largest specimens have been observed. It lives on commons, and is a 
remarkably gluttonous creature, displaying, while engaged in eating, an 
activity foreign to its nature at other times. It is a solemn-looking 
animal, like the ass, which anatomists say it resembles also in the texture 
and paucity of its brains. In general it maintains a profound silence, 
which is the only agreeable peculiarity it possesses: sometimes, however, 
it lectures, and then the noise it emits is so offensive, that persons of taste 
are to be seen flying in all directions, to get out of its hearing, just as 
they do in the House, when Sir Charles Wetherell or Ex-Serjeant Lefroy 
rises to speak. It is scarcely credible, but it is true, that the nation 
goes to a great expence to maintain a number of these useless and repul- 
sive animals in the public enclosures above mentioned ; we trust, how- 
ever, that as soon as the Radical sportsmen shall have sufficiently thinned 
the herd of churchmen, they will get up early some fine October morn- 
ing, and beat up the quarters of the University Professors on the banks 
of the Cam, the Isis, and the Liffey. 
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Tue last government farce at Abingdon has gone off with very ques- 
tionable éclat. Dennis Collins, in all the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance, that hedge a traitor, with the additional glory of “anew wooden 
leg, made for the occasion—the old one, as well as the clothes he wore 
when he committed the assault, having been purchased by a French 
lady, who, for the sake of possessing these relics, gave Collins new 
clothes for old ones”—has been doomed to be drawn upon a hurdle, 
to be hanged, decapitated, and cut into quarters, to appease the insulted 
Zamiels, who, like their great prototype, clothed all in red, with mystic 
syllables, horrid visages, and saucer eyes, stalk as the body-guard of 
modern loyalty. However, whilst we write, Dennis Collins yet lives, 
an iniquitous ex-pensioner, his majesty having defrauded Temple-bar 
of the prisoner’s head, and some of his loyal cities of the wretch’s 
quarters. The Times says, ‘“ we have the best reason to believe that this 
act of mercy was done at the express desire of the king, and it is, we 
confess, no more than we expected from the manly and generous spirit 
of his majesty.” This is all very fine, but why was the miscreant tried ? 
why was there arrayed against him such a dread power of wigs and 
silk gowns? why did the judges meet, “a terrible show,” only like so- 
lemn big boys, to play at trials? We speak advisedly, when we state it 
as our fixed opinion, that the exercise of the “manly and generous 
spirit of his majesty” is not only very ill-timed, but will be productive 
of great disappointment to very many of his living subjects. Had Col- 
lins been sent to gaol as a rogue and vagabond, why his case would have 
perished in that obscurity which enshrouds the nocturnal ravages of 
breakers of lamps or bell-wires ; but when he became a state-prisoner, 
when he was enrolled with the Russells and the Sidneys, when the flint 
which he threw, instead of sharing the vulgar fate of a pebble hurled at 
a parish square of glass, became, at least to the lawyers, the philosopher’s 
stone, expectation was naturally set on tip-toe, and in anticipation 
stretched its loyal neck, and opened its affectionate eyes, to watch the 
ceremony which should cause Dennis Collins to die the death of a traitor. 
As seven cities contended for the birth of Homer, so have seven cities 
quarrelled—though they ordered matters very quietly—for the quarters 
of Dennis Collins. The mail that should have conveyed, ticketed and 
franked by the royal seal, “to the right-trusty mayor and Corporation 
of York,” a quarter of Collins, for the especial decoration of the city- 
gates, would also have conveyed a great moral lesson, in which the wis- 
dom of the whig schoolmaster would have most conspicuously shone. 
York has much to complain of, but the disappointment of its authorities 
will not be fully sympathized with ; it is only those individuals who, 
with connexions in a sporting county, may have reasonably expected a 
haunch of venison from a friend, and have found that friend and the 
venison wanting, can judge of the poignant annoyance inflicted on the 
corporations of York, Bristol, Canterbury &c., by the, we repeat it, ill- 
timed compassion of his majesty. We ‘had hoped that Dennis Collins 
was to be carved as a dish for mayors and aldermen—he is to be put 
aside with living foot-pads, pick-pockets, and petty larceny knaves. 
Really he is a most expensive piece of furniture for the hulks ; it would 
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send upthe navy estimates a hundred fold to man a fleet at the like cost 
per disabled seaman. The stone, however, flung at Ascot, has not yet 
done all its mischief; we suspect that it will be found to self-generate, 
and, taken in connexion with the fact of the wooden leg and the old 
clothes of Collins being purchased by “a French lady,” we should not 
be surprized, if in a short time, numerous stones were found to rise up, 
in various parts of the continent, against legitimate and crowned heads. 
It is rumoured that the coat and breeches of Collins were bought by the 
femme-de-chambre of the Duchess de Berri, have been smuggled into 
Paris, and, as there is no less magic in the cut, than in the “ web” of the 
habit et culottes of the English traitor, various suits, on their exact model, 
have been clandestinely distributed among several ill-affected members 
of the Parisian Hospital of Invalids. It was in contemplation to send 
the shirt of Collins to the Duchess de Berri, to unfurl as an auspicious 
Bourbon banner, but, luckily it was in time discovered that the shirt 
was a striped shirt, and consequently, instead of the white flag of Henry 
the Fifth, might have been mistaken for the standard of the United 
States. Great hopes are founded on the wooden leg. As Ariel was en- 
closed in a pine, so, such is the superstition of desperate people, it is 


imagined that the demon of civil discord is “ pegged up” in the cast-off 


member of the ex-pensioner (we wish there were hundreds of ex-pen- 
sioners). The only difficulty is to evoke the fiend; this, however, may 
be managed by the sanctity at Holyrood. Since we have written the 
above, we learn that the cabinet are disunited as to the punishment to be 
inflicted on the traitor, Collins. It is with due deference that we offer 


our advice in the matter. We remember a very ingenious piece of 


biography, written, we believe, by Mr. Leitch Ritchie, of a man who, 
like Collins, had a wooden leg. This leg, however, was internally fitted 
up by some subtle workman, who owed a spite to the cripple, with such 
exquisite mechanical powers, that when once joined to the stump of the 
wearer, it commenced its terrible action, and whether the lame man 
would or not, carried him with unimaginable velocity through town and 
country, bog and brake; he could not pause an instant, no man could 
stay him. Now we propose that this leg, or some such leg, be screwed 
on to the disabled member of Dennis Collins, who thus, throughout the 
whole country, would furnish a terrible peripatetic example of the enor- 
mity of high treason. Only fancy a Greenwich pensioner darting like a 
swallow across our path—now passing stage-coaches—now distancing 
rail-road passengers—sweeping down Pall Mall in a twinkling—making 
but three steps of Piccadilly! His haggard look—the quid rolling fit- 
fully in his cheek—whilst the wooden member should fall “stump, 
stump, stump,” upon the ear ; a laconic, yet terrible warning to all stony- 
hearted ex-pensioners. We do not anticipate any objections to our plan, 
unless conservative watchfulness should dissent, on the ground of its 
trenching on the vested interests of the wandering jew. In good earnest, 
the matter of Collins has been made ridiculously important ; its effects 
have been most absurdly magnified. Ireland is at this moment famish- 
ing, yet what has Ireland to complain of, if its miseries be compared to 
ours? Starvation is bad enough, but, if we may believe our ministers, 
all England has for these months past been suffering agonies from the 
stone. 
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In the early part of the year 1827, the Greek government deemed it 
advisable to take some measures for the relief of Athens. The Acropolis 
had been for some months strictly invested by the Turks, and although 
the gallant Colonel Fabvier had succeeded in reinforcing the garrison 
with 500 men; yet there was little hope of their holding out much 
longer, against the privations and incessant fatigue they had to endure. 

The allowance of water had for some time been limited to half an 
occa (little better than a pint) to each individual daily, eggs were sold at 
two dollars a piece, and though barley was abundant, yet fuel there was 
none. All buildings containing wood, had long since been pulled down 
for the sake of that, then precious, material. Frequent sorties had been 
made, and many lives lost in the attempt to procure a few faggots from 
the olive trees in the plain, and the garrison were now reduced to the 
necessity of contributing a portion of their barley rations, to burn in the 
ovens, in order that the rest might be partially baked. Added to this 
the endemic disease of the country was amongst them, to perfect the 
work that famine and fatigue had begun. At this crisis letters were 
received by the government, stating that the fortress would be sur- 
rendered to Kioutahi Pacha, the commander-in-chief of the besieging 
army, at the end of three weeks, if nothing could be done for its relief. 

An army of six or seven thousand men was immediately recruited, 
and the command entrusted to a European officer well known for his 
generous advocacy of the Greek cause. The head-quarters were esta- 
blished at Metochi, a small farm near Megara, opposite the convent of 
Faneromeni, in the Island of Salamis. 

Having come to a determination to join the expedition, I left Napoli 
for Piada, beginning my journey with the sun, having a ride of eight 
hours to perform. The road from Napoli to Piada winds between a 
double range of hills, whose grey and barren summits are beautifully 
contrasted with the luxuriant productions of the valleys. The oleander, 
the arbutus, the myrtle, and the rhododendron, are here indigenous, and 
the air is richly impregnated with the odours of wild thyme, and other 
aromatic herbs, which form the pasturage on the slopes of the hills. 
As the war has never penetrated into this part of the Argolide, the 
mountains are still covered with numerous flocks of sheep and goats ; 
cultivation there is none, except in the vicinity of Ligurio, the only 
village on the road. As there are no inns the traveller is under the 
necessity of carrying his larder with him. After a four hours ride 
under a burning sun, I alighted at a spot inviting at once to rest and 
refection—a few trees capable of giving shade, and a cold crystal moun- 
tain rivulet were the attractions. Bread, olives, and a skin of wine 
were spread before me by the hands of my trusty palikar, who set me 
an example, by commencing an attack upon them in the patriarchal 
style ; knives, forks, cups, and other the like varieties being held in 
utter contempt by the unsophisticated Greeks. After a short siesta to 
allow the mid-day heat to pass away, I resumed my journey, and about 
an hour before sunset reached Piada, now a miserable village, about a 
mile and a half from the sea-shore. My palikar, who prided himself 
upon his English, assured me, that Piada was a place “ as is vas before 
(his invariable mode of expressing the past) call Epidaurus.” This 
ingenious torturer of tongues—for he served French and Italian in the 
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same way—had been taken to England by Captain Blaquiere* on his 
return from his first visit, and had passed two years in an English 
seminary, where he had been placed by a society of Philellene quakers, 
in order to qualify him, “ to teach the young idea how to shoot,” in his 
native country. Being furnished with proper credentials, on his 
landing in Napoli, he attired himself in his best Frank suit, and waited 
upon the Greek government to request their co-operation in the esta- 
blishment of an academy ; but as they were in no lack of devices for 
frittering away money, his very reasonable demand was not acceeded to, 
and the next step was to offer his services to me in the mixed capacity 
of body servant and interpreter, ‘‘ God help the mark,” for a stipend of 
two dollars monthly, a proposition with which I immediately closed ; 
and it is impossible to conceive a being who would have made a worse 
schoolmaster, or a better and more amusing servant. He would some- 
times describe to me his early conflicts with the Turks, in some such 
language as the following :—‘‘ Dat taime when as is vas beefore come 
Tark, I’se go faive times in de baattles. De Tarks is go down stairs, 
pick it up plenty stones make him de howse. I take plenty Greeks, 
go up stairs, bang! bang! Ah, yes, Sar, you please! dat taime is kill 
too much Turks ;” all which means that the Turks having entered a 
defile, were fired down upon from the hills and killed, while vainly 
attempting to construct a tambouri for their defence—but “ something 
too much of this,’—I immediately left Piada, “ as is vas before call 
Epidaurus,” and descended to the sea in search of a barque to transport 
me across the Saronic Gulph to Salamis, “ as is bye and bye call Colouri.” 

The path lay through a quadrangular glen, inclosed on three sides by 
stupendous rocks, the fourth open to the sea and terminated by a firm 
and beautiful sand. In this spot flourished the olive, the almond, the 
fig-tree and the vine, cotton, and an infinite variety of esculents. 

By the time I reached the shore the sun had gone down, and the 
young moon was shedding her mild radiance “ o’er hill and dale and 
dark blue water.” On the beach were a party of boatmen assembled 
round a blazing fire, preparing their evening repast. Their half-naked 
muscular forms, their dark mustachioed faces, their uncouth, though 
picturesque, garments, their long knives, which they never lay aside, 
their independent, not to say uncivil carriage, the solitude of the place, 
all conspired to give them the appearance of a lawless banditti rather 
than peaceful mariners ; and as one of them approached, I involuntarily 
loosened my pistols in my belt, nor was it without some misgivings, 
that I agreed to pass the evening in their company, upon learning that 
the wind would not be favourable till midnight. I concluded a bargain 
with one of the men, and went on board his barque to sleep, and was 
only disturbed on the following morning by the grating of the keel on 
the shores of Salamis. At Colouri I learned that the army was already 
on its march; one division under the command of Bourbaki—a Greek 
who had obtained the rank of colonel in France—being destined to 
attack the Turks from the land side, while the other, then at Ambelachi, 





* This worthy and disinterested man was the bearer of that portion of the Greek 
loan, which the knaves connected with that affair permitted to be applied to the 
purpose for which it was raised. His remuneration was the bare payment of his 
expences. Captain Blaquiere left Falmouth about two years back, in the cause of 
Donna Maria, in the Fly, which has never since been heard of; and as she was 
pronounced not sea-worthy, there is every reason to believe that all hands have 
perished.— Ep. 
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on the other side of the island, were to embark the same evening, in 
order to take possession of the Heights of Phalere, which command 
the Pireus, and are only separated from it by the port and peninsula 
of Munichium. I lost no time in crossing to Ambelachi, and having 
visited the traditionary tomb of Ajax Telamon, I embarked with the 
regulars on board the Karterea, a steam-boat, or as the Greeks call it, a 
“ pompori,” under the command of the brave Captain Hastings, who 
afterwards died in consequence of a wound received while storming 
Vasiladi, one of the defences of Missilonghi. At night we weighed an- 
chor, in company with seven or eight other vessels, freighted with sol- 
diers, peasants and pick-axes, gabions, fascines, and all the materiel of war. 

We reached our destination about midnight, and after an exchange of 
some fifty or sixty shots, with two or three dozen Turks, “ up stairs,” 
as Nicolaki would have it, we effected our landing at the expence of a 
few broken shins owing to the ruggedness of the place and the bustle of 
debarkation. A few minutes toil put us in possession of the heights of 
Phalere, and then forming a circle, we fired a few rounds of musquetry 
to inform our comrades in the Acropolis, about a league and a half distant, 
that the succour was at hand. This was followed up by a loud yuriah, 
the charging cry of the Greeks, and in a few seconds the answering 
guns of the Acropolis showed us that our signal had been heard and 
understood. The Greeks immediately set to work to fortify the place, 
which was done by surrounding the position with a wall breast high, 
hastily constructed of loose stones of which there are abundance on every 
hill in Greece. The Turks, who seemed to have been stunned into 
apathy by our arrival, now thought proper to make a demonstration 
of their numerical strength, perhaps with a view of giving us a panic at 
once. On a sudden the whole plain from the hills of Caritzena and the 
Pirzus, to the town of Athens itself, seemed filled with millions of “ ignes 
Jatui,” nor is it possible to imagine a more beautiful sight. ‘This 
fusillade “ pour nous encourager,” was followed by a sortie from the 
Acropolis, and never shall I forget the deep feeling of interest which 
absorbed my every faculty as I watched the progress of our friends. We 
could trace their fire down the side of the hill till it was partially con- 
cealed from us by the thick olive groves into which they had penetrated, 
and then again on their return to their strong hold, when driven back by 
the overwhelming numbers of the Turks. All this while, the hill of 
Philopapas, upon which the Turks had established a mortar battery, 
was belching forth its destructive fires against the devoted citadel. 
Altogether, the sight was one of great beauty and intense interest, and 
when quiet was restored, a deep gasp from the breasts of all present, 
told of the compressed feeling which had engrossed them. The night 
passed without further interruption, and the two or three following days 
were taken up with disembarking and dragging up the guns—iron 
twenty-fours—and when it is considered that they had te be hauled up 
the face of a rugged steep seven or eight hundred feet high, it will be 
seen that the task was one of severe toil. The Turks, in the mean time, 
amused themselves by watching our operations, and occasionally throw- 
ing at us a few shells from the convent on the Pirzus, of which they still 
kept possession in spite of some attempts made to dislodge them. 

On the third day, a heavy cannonade was heard from Menethi, and 
large bodies of the Turks were marched off in that direction. This was 
the attack of the gallant but ill-fated Bourbaki. A “ feu de joie” from the 
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Turkish host at night anounced to us the failure of his expedition, and 
our melancholy anticipations were confirmed on the following day by the 
arrival of one of the fugitives. Bourbaki was taken prisoner, and some 
few who had advanced with him into the plain, had been cut to pieces by 
the Delhis, the invariable fate of Greek infantry when opposed on level 
ground to Turkish horse. Among the slain were a few Franks—a 
gigantic Swiss, of the name of Du Gask, who was reported to have 
killed eleven Turks with his sabre before he was disabled: a certain 
Mr. Le Bon, the surgeon-major, who told me that his enthusiasm in the 
cause of liberty had made him abandon a lucrative situation with a 
“pharmacien” in Paris, where his “ appointments” were of the full 
yearly value of 500 francs. He had registered a vow in heaven not to 
shave till the end of the campaign, but the inexorable Turks cut short 
his vow and his campaign together, by taking off his head, upon which 
one of his countrymen facetiously observed, “ila été joliement razé.’ 
Thus, one half the expedition routed, there was no longer question of 
relieving Athens, but rather, whether we should not ourselves be driven 
into the sea by a sudden assault, or, at the best, be blockaded by the 
Seraskier. Our only supply of fresh water was derived from a well 
situated in the plain midway between the heights of Phalére and the 
convent of San Spiridion. This was a constant source of contention, in 
as much as it was equally necessary to the Turks as to ourselves, and 
for several days it was alternately in the possession of either party. 
There is a strange custom prevalent among the Albanians, of whom the 
army of the Seraskier was chiefly composed. It is, that of making a 
temporary truce with their enemies for the purpose of holding with them 
a little conversation. Two or three of them will advance in the night 
within earshot of the outposts, and call out “ Bessa, bessa,” which means 
in the Albanese dialect, faith for faith. 'The Greeks, who never neglect 
an opportunity of exhibiting their conversational talents, reply in the 
same words, each party deposit their arms, they advance to meet each 
other and the compact is complete, and, I believe, there is no instance on 
record of a treaty thus unceremoniously made ever having been violated. 
It would naturally be supposed that these nocturnal colloquies would 
have some relation to subjects of mutual interest which necessarily exist 
between nations hitherto so intimately connected as the Greeks and 
Albanians ; such as the fate of prisoners and so forth, but such is not the 
fact. The disputed well was frequently the scene of these meetings 
wherein the Greeks were wont to exercise their ready wit with great 
effect upon the more obtuse Albanians. They generally begin by 
threatening each other with annihilation on the morrow, and then tax 
their invention for proofs of their power to carry their threats into 
execution. They call each other dogs, infidels, “ keratades,” that is to 
say, cuckolds, which is the ne plus ultra of Greek wrath, and after 
having used and received all the terms and abuse with which their lan- 
guage supplies them, they return to their posts, sometimes though, not 
without carrying with them valuable information, which, in their mutual 
indiscretion has been suffered to escape. It was in this way that we 
learnt the intention of the Turks to attack us on the sunrise of the 
Sunday following the defeat of Bourbaki. The Greeks had taken down 
with them a particularly white loaf, which they had procured for the 
purpose: this they presented to the Albanian Turks at the well, telling 
them that there was plenty more of it on the height, and inviting them 
to come and help themselves. This the Turks promised to do, and at 
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last let out, that the Seraskier would make his appearance before them 
on Sunday morning with 11,000 men. The Greeks replied, by saying, 
that if the Pacha came they would make such a use of his beard, as, I 
believe, beard was never put to yet, and they separated. That loaf fell 
into the hands of the Pacha, and was afterwards sent by him in a sack to 
Constantinople together with poor Bourkaki’s head, and one of the 
steamboat’s sixty-eight pound shot, symbolically showing to the Sultan 
the difficulties he had to contend with, and what he had already done 
towards overcoming them. 

As the Albanians had promised us, down came the Roumelie Valisee 
on the Sunday morning with all the power he could spare from before 
Athens ; but we were prepared, and although we had no opportunity of 
performing the threatened vengeance on his beard, yet we gave him and 
his Delhis so warm a reception, that before nightfall he was glad to 
decamp, leaving, however, a considerable force on the opposite hill of 
Caritzena, which being just within range, we diverted ourselves by 
observing the alacrity of their motions when we occasionally sent them 
a messenger, in the shape of a six pound shot, which was done with 
great glee and wonderful precision by a Piedmontese carbonaro, named 
Rockavilla. 

The Greeks being somewhat inspirited by the negative success of not 
being driven into the ocean, at last bethought them, that they had come 
to Phalére for the purpose of relieving Athens; and that, in order to 
effect this, it would be necessary to shorten the distance between them 
and the city. With this view, a tambouri was constructed in the plain, 
defended on one side by a morass, and behind by the sea; the only side 
on which the Turks could approach it, being flanked at half range by : 
battery of four six, and two eighteen pounders, on the extreme right of 
one position. A tambouri is a field fortification ; the value of which is 
fully understood by both Turk and Greek. It is, as its name implies, a 
drum, or circle ; the area of which is proportioned to the number of its 
defenders, inclosed by a wall of loose stones, breast high, having loop- 
holes just above the level of the ground, and a ditch on the inside, in 
which the defenders lie. An hour or two at most suffices for the con- 
struction of this simple defence ; and unless cannon be brought against 
it, it is adequate to protect its garrison against twenty times their num- 
ber—that is, of Turks :—not that I mean to impugn their courage, but 
their system of attack. The tambouri was garrisoned by one hundred 
and fifty Cretans, commanded by Demetrius Kalergi, a young Greek of 
good family, no less remarkable on account of his personal bravery, 
than for his numerous escapes from the most perilous situations into 
which his adventurous, chivalrous spirit was perpetually leading him. 
The Cretans are men fit to be commanded by such a leader ; brave, 
athletic, active as the antelopes of their own hills; inured to war, and 
better armed than either their compatriots or their enemies. Instead of 
the weak, badly-mounted guns, only valued on account of the richness 
of their ornaments, common to the Turks and Greeks, they carry the 
long deadly barrel of the Spanish mountaineers: and such is their dex- 
terity in the use of this weapon, that they kill, with almost unvarying 
certainty, the smallest birds on the wing; and that with a single ball, 
and at a considerable distance, The Pacha was too good a general not 
to be aware of the advantages this post might give us; and it was 
scarcely established, before he sent against it a force, which he, no doubt, 
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thought sufficient to take it by a coup de main—but he was mistaken. 
After an hour or two wasted in unsuccessful attacks, the Seraskier did 
us the honour to make his appearance in person, attended by two or 
three thousand infantry, and five or six hundred horse ; and, from his 
gesticulations, easily observed by the telescope, we judged him to be in 
no very good humour. 

It is curious to observe the way in which the Turks attack a tam- 
bouri. The bairakdars, or banner-men, taking advantage of the 
slightest rising ground between them and the object of attack, throw 
themselves on their bellies, their standards in their hands, and their 
ataghans in their mouths, to be ready in case of a sortie; wriggle along 
till they get perhaps within a few feet of the tambouri, then suddenly 
erecting their flags, they plant them firmly in the ground, still keeping 
their bodies under cover; so that you find yourselves on a sudden, by 
magic, as it were, surrounded by a forest of the enemy’s colours, set up 
by invisible hands. The main body then sends forward small detach- 
ments, as if to try the temper of the besieged. They advance with loud 
shouts of “Allah! Allah ackbar! Alillullah!”—and nervous people 
might be excused for feeling some little alarm, at their discordant yells. 
Fortunately, however, for the defenders of tambouria, the fall of a few 
of the foremost discourages the rest, and they return to the main body. 
The attack is renewed in the same way; and so the affair is kept up for 


hours, and frequently without the loss of a single man on the side of 


the attacked; whereas, a tolerably determined charge of the whole force 
would prove immediately successful ; as the wall, being uncemented, 
would instantly give way to the foot, or the butt of a gun. But, as the 
Turks say, when any suggestion is thrown out to them, *€ Inshallah, 
Buckallem,” which means “ Please God, we shall see,’—words ever in 
the mouth of a mussulman :—and while they are waiting till it please 
God for them to see, the opportunity of availing themselves of an offered 
advantage, it is already gone by. On this occasion, neither the presence 
of the Pacha of many titles and three tails, nor his “ "Ana sena sickdems,” 

and “ Pesivencklerris,” (favourite Moslem oaths ; in the first of which, 
the abuse is levelled, not against the individual addressed, but against 
his mother), produced the desired effect. The little tambouri held its 
own ; and many a bold Albanian was sent to behold the beard of the 
Prophet, (on which, by the bye, is eternal oil of roses ;—that is, if the 
creed be true), by the fatal fire of the men of Crete. Five or six hours 
passed in these desultory attacks, when, during one of their most for- 
midable charges, an individual was observed to snatch a standard from 
the ground, and run towards the tambouri, shouting, “ Eimai Romaios! 
Eimai Romaios!”—“ I am a Greek! I am a Greek!”’ He cleared the 
wall of the tambouri at a bound, and alighted unhurt, amidst the asto- 
nished Cretans, although he had been exposed, during the whole of his 
run, to a double fire. We were for some time too much occupied, to 
pay much attention to our new visitor, as the Delhi's now rode forward 
to the attack, followed by a dense body of foot. At this crisis, the little 
battery on our left showered its grape amongst the red caps with such 
effect, that, after leaving a hundred or two of their best and bravest men 
on the ground, the whole body, horse and foot, Bairackdars and all, 

made their way back to their master, with all the speed they could ; and 
we had the satisfaction to see the Seraskier clap spurs to his steed, and 
gallop off in the direction of Athens. The Cretans spread themselves 
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over the field of battle, and in a short time every vestige of clothing had 
disappeared from the slain, horses and all—and from these last, even 
their skins. In the mean time, the hero of the standard was relating, to 
such an audience as he could collect, (Franks only, of course,) the 
history of his adventure. He had been one of the garrison of the Acro- 
polis, and had volunteered, with a companion, to carry letters from the 
commandant to the Greek government. Having, on the previous 
evening, descended from the fortress into the town, which was in the pos- 
session of the enemy, he there found himself so situated, that he could 
not escape, without alarming the guard: his companion lost heart, and 
returned to the citadel. Not knowing what better to do, he lay down 
in the street, and (at least so he said) slept till he was disturbed, on the 
following morning, by the passing of one of the detachments going to 
the attack of the tambouri. Being a Bulgarian by birth, and his native 
language Turkish, he immediately conceived the idea of joining the 
detachment —passing himself off for a Turk—and afterwards trusting to 
accident for his escape. All went on well till the hour of prayer, when 
he was obliged to imitate, as well as he could, the gesticulations of the 
Turkish ceremonial. He was a clever fellow, but his awkwardness was 
remarked ; and upon being questioned, he accounted for it, by saying 
he had been wounded in the arm. All went well, and he contrived to 
join in every charge, keeping in the rear, and amusing himself, by his 
own account, by shooting his comrades, pro tem, through the head, from 
behind ; till at last, in what he believed to be the final charge, he seized 
the standard, and succeeded in joining his friends in the tambouri. He 
accompanied the whole of his recital with appropriate gestures, suiting 
the action to the word, and the word to the action; and after being 
liberally rewarded by the commanders, he went his way to gina, to lay 
before the government his letters. 

The establishment of the tambouri led to no beneficial results ; and 
three months afterwards, the iron twenty-fours, to the great annoyance 
of those who had blistered their hands in dragging them up, were dis- 
mounted, and thrown into on old dry well. Athens was left to its fate, 
and the Greeks abandoned the Heights of Phalére. 





MY SWEET WHITE ROSE. 


My sweet white rose, my sweet white rose, 
O might I wear thee on my breast— 

The dark day cometh,—let me fold 

Thy beauty from the rain and cold, 
O come and be my guest! 

My sweet white rose, my sweet white rose, 
Thy cheek is very pale and fair! 

Alas! thou art a tender tree, 

My fearful heart doth sigh for thee, 
Meek nursling of the summer air! 


My sweet white rose, my sweet white rose, 
All full of silver dew thou art; 

The fresh bloom laughs on every leaf, 

Oh, ere thy joy is touched by grief, 
Let me bind thee on my heart ! 
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thought sufficient to take it by a coup de main—but he was mistaken. 
After an hour or two wasted in unsuccessful attacks, the Seraskier did 
us the honour to make his appearance in person, attended by two or 
three thousand infantry, and five or six hundred horse ; and, from his 
gesticulations, easily observed by the telescope, we judged him to be in 
no very good humour. 

It is curious to observe the way in which the Turks attack a tam- 
bouri. The bairakdars, or banner-men, taking advantage of the 
slightest rising ground between them and the object of attack, throw 
themselves on their bellies, their standards in their hands, and their 
ataghans in their mouths, to be ready in case of a sortie; wriggle along 
till they get perhaps within a few feet of the tambouri, then suddenly 
erecting their flags, they plant them firmly in the ground, still keeping 
their bodies under cover; so that you find yourselves on a sudden, by 
magic, as it were, surrounded by a forest of the enemy’s colours, set up 
by invisible hands. The main body then sends forward small detach- 
ments, as if to try the temper of the besieged. They advance with loud 
shouts of “ Allah! Allah ackbar! AlilluJlah!”—and nervous people 
might be excused for feeling some little alarm, at their discordant yells. 
Fortunately, however, for the defenders of tambouria, the fall of a few 
of the foremost discourages the rest, and they return to the main body. 
The attack is renewed in the same way; and so the affair is kept up for 


hours, and frequently without the loss of a single man on the side of 


the attacked; whereas, a tolerably determined charge of the whole force 
would prove immediately successful ; as the wall, being uncemented, 
would instantly give way to the foot, or the butt of a gun. But, as the 
Turks say, when any suggestion is thrown out to them, “ Inshallah, 
Buckallem,” which means “ Please God, we shall see,’—words ever in 
the mouth of a mussulman:—and while they are waiting till it please 
God for them to see, the opportunity of availing themselves of an offered 
advantage, it is already gone by. On this occasion, neither the presence 
of the Pacha of many titles and three tails, nor his “ Ana sena sickdems,” 
and “ Pesivencklerris,” (favourite Moslem oaths; in the first of which, 
the abuse is levelled, not against the individual addressed, but against 
his mother), produced the desired effect. The little tambouri held its 
own ; and many a bold Albanian was sent to behold the beard of the 
Prophet, (on which, by the bye, is eternal oil of roses ;—that is, if the 
creed be true), by the fatal fire of the men of Crete. Five or six hours 
passed in these desultory attacks, when, during one of their most for- 
midable charges, an individual was observed to snatch a standard from 
the ground, and run towards the tambouri, shouting, “ Eimai Romaios! 
Eimai Romaios!”—“ I am a Greek! I am a Greek!” He cleared the 
wall of the tambouri at a bound, and alighted unhurt, amidst the asto- 
nished Cretans, although he had been exposed, during the whole of his 
run, to a double fire. We were for some time too much occupied, to 
pay much attention to our new visitor, as the Delhi's now rode forward 
to the attack, followed by a dense body of foot. At this crisis, the little 
battery on our left showered its grape amongst the red caps with such 
effect, that, after leaving a hundred or two of their best and bravest men 
on the ground, the whole body, horse and foot, Bairackdars and all, 
made their way back to their master, with all the speed they could ; and 
we had the satisfaction to see the Seraskier clap spurs to his steed, and 
gallop off in the direction of Athens. The Cretans spread themselves 
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over the field of battle, and in a short time every vestige of clothing had 
disappeared from the slain, horses and all—and from these last, even 
their skins. In the mean time, the hero of the standard was relating, to 
such an audience as he could collect, (Franks only, of course,) the 
history of his adventure. He had been one of the garrison of the Acro- 
polis, and had volunteered, with a companion, to carry letters from the 
commandant to the Greek government. Having, on the previous 
evening, descended from the fortress into the town, which was in the pos- 
session of the enemy, he there found himself so situated, that he could 
not escape, without alarming the guard: his companion lost heart, and 
returned to the citadel. Not knowing what better to do, he lay down 
in the street, and (at least so he said) slept till he was disturbed, on the 
following morning, by the passing of one of the detachments going to 
the attack of the tambouri. Being a Bulgarian by birth, and his native 
language Turkish, he immediately conceived the idea of joining the 
detachment —passing himself off for a Turk—and afterwards trusting to 
accident for his escape. All went on well till the hour of prayer, when 
he was obliged to imitate, as well as he could, the gesticulations of the 
Turkish ceremonial. He was a clever fellow, but his awkwardness was 
remarked ; and upon being questioned, he accounted for it, by saying 
he had been wounded in the arm. All went well, and he contrived to 
join in every charge, keeping in the rear, and amusing himself, by his 
own account, by shooting his comrades, pro tem, through the head, from 
behind ; till at last, in what he believed to be the final charge, he seized 
the standard, and succeeded in joining his friends in the tambouri. He 
accompanied the whole of his recital with appropriate gestures, suiting 
the action to the word, and the word to the action; and after being 
liberally rewarded by the commanders, he went his way to gina, to lay 
before the government his letters. 

The establishment of the tambouri led to no beneficial results ; and 
three months afterwards, the iron twenty-fours, to the great annoyance 
of those who had blistered their hands in dragging them up, were dis- 
mounted, and thrown into on old dry well. Athens was left to its fate, 
and the Greeks abandoned the Heights of Phalére. 
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My sweet white rose, my sweet white rose, 
O might I wear thee on my breast— 

The dark day cometh,—let me fold 

Thy beauty from the rain and cold, 
O come and be my guest! 

My sweet white rose, my sweet white rose, 
Thy cheek is very pale and fair! 

Alas! thou art a tender tree, 

My fearful heart doth sigh for thee, 
Meek nursling of the summer air ! 
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All full of silver dew thou art; 

The fresh bloom laughs on every leaf, 

Oh, ere thy joy is touched by grief, 
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MODERN INVENTIONS.—No. II. 





HOLDSWORTA’S REVOLVING RUDDER—IRON STEAM-BOATS—HANCOCK’S 
BOILER—PERKINS OBLIQUE WHEEL—STEVENS PADDLES—PERRING S 
ANCHOR—BOTHWAY'S BLOCKS—AN IMPROVED CHAIN CABLE—DON- 
LAN 'S PHORMIUM TENAX, OR NEW ZEALAND FLAX—WATSON’S SAFETY 
TUBES —HARRIS'S LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, &e. 


On, on, on !—The art of governing, after the varied practice of cen- 
turies, may still remain a matter of pure speculation—an endless argu- 
ment for unborn ages,—fashion may turn back upon herself, and renew 
the long discarded attire of abused antiquities,—medicine and quackery 
may continue at fisty-cuffs, whilst suffering humanity is drooping to 
despair,—theology may be torn into tatters by unreasonable sceptics and 
bigotted disputants, and every shred become the standard of a new sect, 
—all else may vary, wind, retrograde, eccentricise, fly off at a tangent, 
or be like Milton’s wife’s ghost, “ evanished ;” but the advance of in- 
vention, and the progress of discovery, must still speed on! Again, 
gentle reader, we are embarked with you on our monthly voyage; but 
how shall we shape the course of our selections? Heureusement— 
though at sea in thought, we are not wholly without a guide, for ready 
at hand is 

Hotpswortn’s Revotvinc Rupper, with which we can advance or 
retire without the necessity of going “about ship.” Such, indeed, is 
the chief excellence of this rudder ; which, instead of being confined in 
its operations to less than the limits of a semi-circle, of which the stern- 
post of the vessel would constitute the centre of motion, is fixed on an 
axis at a sufficient distance from the sternpost, and can perform a full 
circular revolution—can turn completely round upon its pivot; and, 
when it is necessary that the vessel should have stern-way, or should go 
stern-foremost, the rudder may be allowed to present its heel towards 
the stern of the vessel, and still possess the necessary power of guidance ; 
the simple difference being, in such cases, that the vessel may be said to 
be astern of the rudder, instead of being in the contrary or usual 
position. For steam vessels, and for canal boats, this is an admirable 
and indisputable improvement; for sailing vessels some doubts may be 
admitted, until experience shall have given her approval. Mr. Holds- 
worth is one of the members for Dartmouth; we have nothing to do 
with that gentleman’s politics, when discussing the merits of his inven- 
tion ; whilst it is pleasant to reflect, that among our senators may be found 
not only many distinguished patrons of mechanical genius, but some 
who are directly actuated by its influence. 

Chance, mere wayward pM has caused us to commence this notice 
with the description of a rudder ; there is certainly some relationship 
between chance and fancy. One of our olden and much loved rhymsters 
says— 

* "There ever will be 
An identity 
In the medley of chance, 


And the frolicsome dance 
Of fantasy !” 
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What then if we place fancy at the helm, and essay to describe such a 
vessel as she can at once conjure up for us, and whose build and material 
shall be compounded of the recent improvements in nautical structure ? 

The child of the four elements—the latest combination of the powers 
of earth and water, of fire and air, is already floating upon the waters of 
imagination, and we are safely on board! Can we believe the evidence of 
our senses? are we indeed embarked in a 

Sream Boar sui_t or Iron? Aye, truly, and a bonny, buoyant 
boat it is! constructed by the descendants of a man whose splendid 
manufacturing machinery, and highly finished workmanship, obtained 
for him the title of “ the Prince of Engineers.’”’ We have borrowed for 
our descriptive vision, the first vessel formed of iron plates, by Maudsley 
and Co., for navigating the Indian rivers. Without detracting from 
their merit in this the most recent proof of their skill, we must not 
permit it to be supposed that the same idea had not been previously 
acted upon by Fairbairn and Lillie, of Manchester, and by other 
eminent followers of the mysteries of Tubal-Cain, who have built many 
iron boats of great capacity for inland navigation, and proved them to 
combine the advantages of greater stowage, strength, and buoyancy, 
than those built of whatever description of timber. Maudsley’s boat is 
fitting up with condensing engines; but our fancy-figured barque is 
burthened with no such wonderful combination of seemingly -volitive 
machinery—no Brobdignag clock-work—but with those simple and yet 
perfectly effective engines which, from their having been first applied to 
the impulsion of steam-carriages, have obtained the appellation of “ loco- 
motives.” Now, by using these, and by availing ourselves of the excel- 
lent, economical, and safe steam-producer, called 

Hancock’s Borer, we are enabled to apportion a much more 
extensive space, or cabin-room, to the accommodation of our friends— 
the readers of the “ Monthly”—and our “ water-skimmer” will speed 
still more lightly over the wondering waves than either of those heavier 
laden vessels, which, under the scientific guidance of Captain Johnson, 
are destined to carry commerce and civilization into the fertile bosom of 
the wealthy Ind. It has already been evinced by long-continued expe- 
riments, that Hancock’s boiler is capable of resisting more wear and 
tear than any other that has yet been used for steam-carriage purposes ; 
and we may take occasion to observe, that in the general details of con- 
structing loco-motive vehicles, he bids fair to outrun all competition, 
and very shortly to realize the well-founded expectations of practical 
men: but we intend to make our fellow-passengers fully acquainted 
with all that is peculiar in our equipment, and must inform them that his 
boilers consist of hollow, square, or other conveniently formed tables or 
chambers, which are manufactured of the best charcoal iron; these 
tables are placed edgewise, in an upright position; are connected and 
secured by nutted bars; and have their contents—whether of water or 
steam—communicated to each other, throughout the whole arrange- 
ment, by two or more tubes, the fire being permitted to pass between 
and around each compartment or table in such a manner that all their 
surface is exposed to the action of heat. The accidental fracture of part 
of the boiler—should any failure occur by the remotest chance—cannot 
affect the strength or durability of the remainder ; nor create the slightest 
risk to those who might be near. 

Now, then, we have our boilers and engines on board, and it is time 
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to fix on some mode of propulsion. The cumbrous, noisy, spray-dash- 
ing, wave-raising, wallowing paddle-wheel, we at once discard, and 
will substitute 

Perkins’ OBLiquE WHEEL, and Stevens’ Pappies, and, laudably, 
give them a chance of fair competition. Perkins’ wheel is a very inge- 
nious contrivance for causing the paddle-boards, or fans, to enter and 
leave the water edgewise, and only to apply their surfaces fully or flatly 
against the fluid when they have arrived at a vertical position, or, in 
other words, are passing a line which we may imagine to be drawn 
perpendicularly down from the axis of the wheel. To effect this, the 
wheel is constructed on the principle of the fan of the smoke-jack, or 
like a common ventilator ; only that each section is turned so as to 
approach a little nearer to a parallel with the shaft or pivot ; and instead 
of the shaft being caused to work at right angles from the side of the 
vessel, and in a direct line with the engine shaft by which it is made’to 
revolve, it is placed obliquely, with an inclination towards the head of 
the vessel. 

Stevens’ paddles are a simple mechanical imitation of the manner in 
which an Indian propels his canoe. Three of these paddles are placed 
abreast, on the side of the vessel, occupying about the same space that 
would be required for the common wheel ; and they have these novelties 
in their operation—that, although following each other rapidly and 
regularly in the water, they work in separate paths ; make a longer and 
deeper stroke than can be attained by the float-boards on a wheel of 
much greater comparative size; afford the facility of being immersed 
and drawn out at any angles that may best agree with the speed of the 
vessel ; cause no tremulous motion; make no disturbance or agitation of 
the water ; and may be easily unshipped and replaced. 

We attach these inventions to our engine shaft, on opposite sides of 
the vessel ; and if we should happen to find that the power afforded to 
us by the engines is better applied in the propulsion of the vessel by one 
mode than by the other, we will make up the difference to the weaker 
party, by giving a corresponding advantage in steering. 

The fire is lit, the steam is up, we are all smiling, in joyous anticipa- 
tion of a pleasant, merry trip ; and our gaily-freighted barque, herself, 
seemingly instinct with life, and unable to restrain the vapoury breath- 
ings of her leviathan lungs, appears to evince a corresponding anxiety 
to be released from her bonds, andaway! “ Ready!” is the word—the 
moorings are cast off in an instant, and like a meet and willing messenger 
from the fire-king to some favourite sylphid of the deep, sweeping on 
in the consciousness of power—in the fulness of pride—she bears us 
rapidly along ; whilst our sentimental commander is pacing the deck, 
and humming, almost unheard, this appropriate effort of his muse :— 

Swift o’er the foaming sea 
Our gallant vessel glides, 

While the sportive waves rush wantonly 
To kiss her reeking sides. 

But still she hurries on, 
Nor ocean’s ripple heeds ; 

So beauty, when love’s faith is gone, 
From fawning falsehood speeds. 

But we must not forget the object of her voyage: walk forward, then, 
and let us examine 
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Perrine’s Improvep Ancnor.— ‘The improvements in this im- 
portant nautical machine, introduced by Mr. Perring, consist in an alte- 
ration of the form, by which a greater certainty of taking and retaining 
its hold in the ground is insured ; and by a most decided and scientific 
improvement in the mode of manufacture. The change of form brings 
the proportions and bearing of the several parts of the anchor more within 
the outline of mathematical accuracy ; which can only be understood by 
a comparison between the anchor hitherto in use, and that constructed 
by Mr. Perring. The improvement in forging this, in some cases, 
immense mass of iron, will be understood readily from the following 
description. Instead of being formed of bars of iron, welded and 
beaten together, by which those bars, or rather the outer surface of 
those bars that form the external circle, receive the whole force of the 
hammering, whilst the others, and particularly those in the centre, are 
butypartially compressed , the required quantity of metal is prepared in 
thin™flat sections, which have an exceeding hardness, and increased 
durability given to them, by the lusty strokes of our modern Vulcans ; 
and these plates, so prepared, are then welded together, and form an 
anchor of the most approved shape, whilst they present themselves 
edgewise, at all points of resistance ; so that every section of the anchor 
sustains its proportion of the enormous strain to which this most useful 
of all naval instruments—this beautiful type of mortal reliance—can be 
ever subjected in the terrible turmoil of the deep—the mad contention 
of the warring elements. 

Spirit of the first “worker in metals”’—immortal Tubal-Cain !—be- 
hold how emulous is the present race to subjugate every thing in art to 
thy purposes! Stretched out in the inert laziness of its strength is the 
anchor we have endeavoured to describe, and pendant to the cat-head 
is its necessary adjunct, the help-mate of the anchor—the creaking cat- 
block—one of 

Boraway's Merariic Biocks—another of thy triumphs, Tubal ! 
Besides the advantages of incomparable durability, and lightness, these 
blocks have a swivel hook, by which less labour is required in getting 
the anchor “on board,” and less risk is run by the hardy tar who must 
take his chance, whilst on that sometimes dangerous duty, of getting 
“canted” off the anchor-stock, and being sent down to explore the un- 
available stores of “ Davy Jones’ locker.” 

To complete this metallic arrangement, we have produced, for the 
occasion— 

An Improvep Cuatin CaBsie, composed of links, after the approved 
form of the far-famed iron cables introduced by Acraman, of Bristol. 
Having ascertained, by a series of careful experiments, that a link of 
an oval shape, with a bar dividing it laterally into equal parts, would 
sustain a greater strain than links of any other form, Mr. Acraman took 
out a patent for the exclusive right of his discovery, and has been amply 
rewarded, by the most extensive patronage, foreign as well as British. 
The strain on each link being always in the direction of its length, the 
insertion of a bar, or stay, to keep the sides of the links from collapsing, 
was an improvement that seemed to be all that was necessary to induce 
the exclusive usage of iron cables for the mooring of vessels, instead of 
those of hemp ; but as it has been recently shewn, that if zine and iron 
be kept in contact, the former will prevent the oxidation of the latter, 
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we have had the stays in our cables composed of zinc, and the links of 
iron, and boldly adventure the experiment. 

You will notice something peculiar in our sails, small as is their 
number and size ; for we have availed ourselves of a chemical discovery, 
and had them made of canvass that is manufactured from 

Donian’s Puormium Tenax, or New Zealand Flax, prepared by a 
process which renders it stronger than Russia hemp or flax, and effectu- 
ally prevents its being injured by mildew or rottenness in any climate, 
or under any alternations of weather. This process is entirely chemical, 
and leaves the fibre improved, rather than injured, as it must be by any 
mechanical operation. May the most extensive encouragement be given 
to a discovery, that can not only render us independent of the imperial 
Autocrat, but give an extraordinary increase of employment to our 
British shipping ! 

We have detained you a long time on deck, and will now call your 
attention below. Observe these seeming mouldings beside the beams, 
and around the cabins—these are 

Warson’s Sarety Tuses, made of very thin copper ; which, being 
hermetically sealed, and so formed as to resist external pressure, would 
prevent our vessel from sinking, by their buoyancy, even if she were to 
spring an unconquerable leak ! 

Besides this security, we have Harris’s Ligntnrne Conpucrors, 
and Lire Buoys, and a Lire Boar; so fear not gentle dames and gal- 
lant swains, no ill can happen to us. Let us then fall to, and do justice 
to the dejeune a la_fourchette which the steward, with his usual alertness, 
has provided for us. 


A SENTIMENTALISM. 





L’ Aurore a chassé les Orages, 
D'un voile de purple et d’azur, 
Elle pare un ciel sans nuages ; 
L’onde roule un cristal plus pur. 
CASIMIR DELAVIGNE. 


The morn hath chased the clouds away, 
And on the purple heaven she throws 
A purer azure, and the stream 
With brighter beauty flows. 


Upon the dewy fragrant green, 
Uncovering its modest head 

The rose in joyful haste doth paint 
Its soft cheek with a richer red. 


A softer breeze doth kiss the flowers, 
The bird a sweeter lay doth sing ; 
The vine unto the giant elm 
With a fonder love doth cling. 


The wood-bird in its pleasant lay, 
The wild-bee in its humming, 

The streams, the flowers, seem to say— 
“Thy Lady-fair is coming.” ; 
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NOTES ON AMERICA.—No. IV. 


European travellers in the United States, usually complain of the 
want of those historical and romantic associations, which, in the old 
world, so often confer an interest on the most barren plains, and 
lend a charm to the least picturesque of ruins. And an Englishman 
feels this deficiency more, perhaps, than the stranger of any other 
nation ; because it so happens, that the few celebrated spots which may 
be pointed out to him during his progress through the country, are 
precisely those, the contemplation of which awakens any but delightful 
sensations in his mind. For my own part, at least, I must confess, that 
I have no pleasure in surveying the heights of Bunker's Hill, or the 
plains of Saratoga. The contest which terminated in the establishment 
of American independence was discreditable to us as a nation, both in its 
origin, and in the mode in which it was conducted; and, though I 
certainly “ wish all men to be free, from mobs and kings, from you and 
me ;” still, I have too much prejudiced English blood in my veins, to 
view with satisfaction those scenes, where even liberty triumphed at the 
expense of English honour. 

But, although we mect with no monuments of classic fame, no record 
of the chivalric deeds of the warlike monarchs, and barons bold of the 
middle ages ; and, although the recent glories of the American revolu- 
tion may not be such as we love to dwell upon, still there can be no 
greater error, than to suppose that a journey through the interior of the 
Atlantic States is a dull, plodding, and uninteresting occupation. We 
may disapprove of the political institutions of the country, and the 
manners of the inhabitants may not be to our taste, but the most furious 
aristocrat under heaven, must acknowledge the grandeur and beauty of 
much of the natural scenery. Every thing in America is on a mag- 
nificent scale ; mountains, rivers, lakes, plains, swamps, and forests, of 
vast extent diversify the face of this immense continent. 


«« These are miracles which man, 
Caged in the bounds of Europe’s pigmy plan, 
Can scarcely dream of, which his eye must see, 
To know how beautiful this world can be.”’ 


These lines often occurred to my recollection during a journey which I 
performed on horseback in the interior of the Southern States. There 
are few means of human enjoyment more delightful, more conducive to 
mental and bodily health, than such a tour—provided always, that the 
traveller is indifferent to personal accommodation, and possesses a stout 
heart and a strong horse. 

This latter is indispensable, and the greatest care in his mode of 
management is also requisite. The plan which I was advised to adopt, 
and which proved to be an excellent one, is briefly as follows. He must 
be fed only once per diem, about eight or nine o'clock in the evening, or 
an hour after his work is over, when he has been well groomed, and is 
perfectly cool. This the traveller must attend to himself, as a negro 
hostler will never perform his duty even in the presence of his master. 
The provender consists invariably of Indian corn sprinkled with salt, 
and the blades or leaves of the corn plant, with plenty of water. This, 
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his only meal, should be a very abundant one. While on the road, he 
must on no account be permitted to take any food, as in that case, he 
will inevitably founder. Under this mode of treatment, a good horse 
will travel in exceilent spirits from forty to sixty miles a day, for eight or 
ten weeks. I suspect there are few roadsters in England, who “could 
perform as much. 

That the courage and coolness of both horse and rider may be some- 
times put rather severely to the proof, will appear from the following 
little incident. Upon arriving at the banks of a river in North Carolina, 
I discovered that the wooden bridge had been removed to a more con- 
venient station, about five miles up the river, but was informed by a 
countryman, that there was a good ford at hand, by means of which I 
might pass in safety to the opposite bank. The stream was much 
swollen and rolled rapidly over the ford, or raised pathway, making a 
considerable fall on the other side. Had I not been assured that there 
was a way underneath, I should have supposed it to be nothing more 
than a dam ina mill-stream. I was debating in my mind as to the 
prudence of attempting this ugly passage, when another traveller arrived. 
He was mounted upon a very fine horse, and determined at once to 
cross the river, as he had repeatedly done before, when the water, how- 
ever, was not so deep or so rapid. Accordingly he plunged in, and I 
followed, though my steed was extremely reluctant to doso. We found 
the pathway not more than three feet wide, and the water rolled over it 
breast high like a torrent. It appeared to me to be the most dangerous 
business I had ever been engaged in, but it was impossible to turn ‘round 
or back out. When we had proceeded about half way across, I sud- 
denly lost sight of my companion; but almost immediately saw him 
emerge from a deep hole into which his horse had fallen—the large 
stones which formed the path, having in this place been swept away by 
the stream. The strength and prowess of his good steed had saved him. 
My horse snorted and shuddered, turned his head to the right and to the 
left, and then stood perfectly motionless. I at once released my feet 
from the stirrup irons, threw the bridle on his neck, and seized a firm 
hold on the mane. T he poor fellow absolutely groaned, and then with 
immense exertion, cleared the hole by a prodigious leap. I reached the 
opposite bank in safety, but the adventure made me cautious of fording 
American rivers ever after. 

Next to having no path at all, the most perplexing thing to a traveller 
is, to find too many. For w hen he i inquires his route through the woods, 
the direction almost invariably given, is, “ go right straight along till 
the road forks, and then take ‘the plain waggon path to the right,” (or 
left, as it may happen.) Nothing, apparently, could be more intelligible 
or satisfactory than this; but the misfortune is, that the fork of the road 
has so many prongs, that the stranger is completely at a loss which to 
select. His pocket compass is then his only resource, and if he suc- 
ceeds in reaching his place of destination at the expense of fifteen or 
twenty miles of devious riding, he may congratulate himself on his saga- 
city and good fortune. 

In the mean time, however, he may chance to meet with some scores 
of wild deer, a few rattle-snakes, ‘sleeping Indians, and run-away 
negroes. And if he should happen to encounter a thunder storm in the 
forest, he will be amply recompensed for any extra fatigue or perplexity, 
to which the want of a turnpike-road may have subjected him. I have 
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repeatedly witnessed storms at sea, and was once lashed to the mizen 
mast, that I might enjoy one in perfection: but the effect which I saw 
produced by a hurricane, accompanied by thunder and lightning, in a 
forest of pines, far exceeded in terrific grandeur any thing I ever beheld 
on the ocean. The distant howling of the tempest came fearfully upon 
the ear for some time before it reached the spot, where, with my arm 
on my horse’s neck, I stood in awful expectation of its approach ; pre- 
sently afterwards came the crashing of the trees, which were struck by 
the lightning or uprooted by the fury of the wind. One of the loftiest 
of the pines fell across the road about three yards in front of me. My 
horse remained perfectly quiet till all was over, and the storm rushing 
past us, pursued its terrific course in our rear. The whole scene, which 
I have attempted thus briefly to describe, was so strikingly grand, and 
the rage of the elements was so soon succeeded by a complete calm, that 
all sense of personal danger was deadened, till the cause of it had ceased 
to exist—and I recommenced threading my way through the woods in 
thoughtful silence. 

In the interior of Georgia and the Carolinas, the methodists are the 
most prevailing sect, but the neglect of religious observances is palpable 
throughout a great part of the southern states. In many populous towns 
and districts, no consecrated place of worship can be found, though the 
court-house, or town-hall, is occasionally converted into a chapel, where 
the most revolting nonsense is delivered by some itinerant pretender to 
the priestly office. I have sometimes, with a view to ascertain what 
description of persons composed the congregation, attended these meet- 
ings ; and have more than once discovered that the preacher and myself 
were the only male persons present; though the more gallant of the 
gentlemen have waited outside the door to escort their wives and 
daughters home. In this respect, the southerners come into very dis- 
advantageous contrast with their fellow-citizens of the northern and 
eastern States, where every hamlet possesses a sincere, though it may be 
narrow-minded pastor. The sabbath, however, is generally so far 
observed in the interior of the southern States, that the stores are closed, 
and the field negroes are released from their labours. But the taverns 
are filled during the whole of the day by a set of noisy and intemperate 
wretched beings, who pass their time in drinking, smoking, playing at 
chequers, or draughts, and talking furiously democratic politics. In fact, 
a traveller is fortunate if he avoids insult and injury from these des- 
peradoes, and can contrive to escape in peace and safety to the dreary 
plains, and far spreading forests, with wild deer and Indians for his 
companions and guides. 

The unfavourable character which I have given above, of the villages 
in the slave-holding states, was suggested more particularly by the re- 
membrance of a brief sojourn at a little place called Chester, in South 
Carolina, the desagrémens of which were rendered more striking and 
offensive, by the contrast afforded soon after, in the accommodation I 
received at a solitary cottage in the woods, where I stopped to learn my 
route, and to procure refreshment. I arrived in the evening, and found 
the family, consisting of the owner of the place, his daughter, and two 
negroes, at their devotions. I was struck with the quiet and dignified 
exterior.of the master, and still more by his reserve and sil nce. He 
was evidently an Englishman ; and the florid complexion and laughing 
eyes of the young lady, proved, beyond doubt, that she had only lately 
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become a resident among woods and swamps. I noticed, also, a beau- 
tiful Italian greyhound, which appeared to be a great favourite—and 
the flute and guitar, which lay upon one of the benches under the piazza, 
had evidently been recently in requisition. The cottage was built in a 
superior style, having the roof projecting beyond the walls, till it 
nearly reached ‘the ground :—it resembled those pretty little farm-houses, 
so comfortable and picturesque, which charm the eye of the traveller in 
Switzerland, in the cantons of Lucerne and Soleure. 

Soon after I arrived, the Fayetteville stage-coach was driven up to 
the door, with a single passenger, who was the mail contractor, and evi- 
dently acquainted with the inmates of the cottage. He invited me to 
dine with him; and I was confirmed in my suspicion of the English 
origin of my host, by the mode in which our dinner was served—so 
different from the profuse and ill-managed economy of an American inn 
table. We had only one dish of roasted venison, with some sweet pota- 
toes; but the forks, salt-cellars, spoons, and drinking-cups, were of 
silver—the crest on which appeared to have been purposely disfigured, 
and was nearly obliterated. During dinner, I endeavoured to learn, 
from my companion, the name and quality of my fellow countryman— 
but he only laughed, and advised me to ask the gentleman himself, as 
he was not at liberty to answer any questions respecting him. A negro 
waited upon us, and I said nothing of the’ master or his daughter, till I 
was mounting my horse to depart. I kissed my hand to the young lady, 
who smiled gaily— made a low bow to the father, who returned it like a 
courtier,—and, not without many “a longing, lingering look behind,” 
pursued my solitary way through the woods, to the village where I 
intended to pass the night. I wished, with all my heart, that another 
hurricane would afford me a decent excuse to return. 

South Carolina appears to have been the favourite resort of emigrants 
from Ireland. Several of the most wealthy and respectable merchants 
and planters belong to that nation ; and I remember sailing from Phila- 
delphia, in company with fifty or sixty fellow passengers, all residents 
in Charlestown, of whom three-fourths were Irish, or of Irish extraction. 
In the interior, also, you meet with them at every village. It is said, 
that during the last war, they formed a ‘considerable proportion of the 
crews of privateers, and the smaller government vessels. ‘They were all 
furnished, of course, with regular certificates of American birth and 
citizenship, to be produced in case of capture by the enemy; but the 
British officers had an amusing and rather ingenious method of disco- 
vering their real place of nativity—which the following short dialogue 
will explain. 

British Officer. Where were you born? 

Trish Sailor. In Pennsylvania State, your honor. 

British Officer. You are an Irishman ; I can tell by your brogue. 

Trish Sailor. Brogue is it, your honor? Sure I’ve no brogue at all, 
at all—but spake good English like a raal Amirican. 

British Officer. Then say peas. 

Trish Sailor. Is it paase, your honour? 

British Officer. Take that fellow down below. 

I have often remarked, that Irishmen in America will submit cheer- 
fully to the most degrading drudgery, and endure with great composure, 
the grossest personal abuse ; but he must be a very bold, or a very 
ignorant man, who ventures to speak disrespectfully of the Emerald Isle 
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itself, in the presence of one of her sons. I recollect, one fine summer's 
evening, a large party of Americans, and foreigners of all nations, were 
collected together on the deck of a steam-boat, enjoying a sail in the bay 
to and from Sullivan’s Island. In the course of conversation, an ill-bred 
American made use of some contemptuous and insulting expressions, 
when speaking of the Irish—calling them a “a beggarly set of bog- 
trotters,” or something of that sort. Upon turning round, to see how 
this speech would be taken by the by-standers, I beheld the unhappy 
republican laid at full length on the deck, by a blow from an old Irish 
soldier, who had knocked him down before the words were well uttered. 

There have been many elaborate works published on the marriage 
ceremonies of various nations, both savage and civilized. I do not, 
however, remember to have read of any, so brief and unceremonious as the 
following, which I had the opportunity of witnessing, when on a visit to 
a gentleman in Carolina. A fine looking negro, and the handsomest 
mulatto, or yellow girl, I have ever seen, were the parties who desired 
to be made one for life. The matter was thus arranged :—In the course 
of our evening walk, my friend, the planter, was sheepishly addressed 
by the slave, in these words, “ Please, massa, me want to marry Rid- 
diky;’ ’—(this i is the “ nigger’ ” for Eury dice.) “ Does Riddiky want to 
marry you?” “ Yes, massa *« Tf you marry her, I won't allow you 
to run after the other girls on the plantation—you shall live like a 
decent fellow with your wife.” ‘* Massa, me lub her so, dat me don’t 
care one dam for de oder gals.” “ Marry her then, and be d a.” 
“Yes, massa.” Washington then gave Riddiky a kiss; and from that 
day they became man and wife :—no other form, than that of permission 
from their owner, thus graciously accorded, being considered necessary 
to legalise their union. 

I fear that the arts of painting and sculpture are not much cultivated 
in the south, though I have seen some good pictures by the old masters, 
in Charlestown ; and I ought not to omit mentioning a remarkably e 
statue of W ashington, by Canova, which has been erected at Raleigh, i 
North Carolina. The execution appears to me to be absolutely perfect ; 
but, unfortunately, the sculptor does not seem to have made the slightest 
attempt to present a likeness.of the American hero. This is, I think, an 
unpardonable defect. Chantrey has succeeded much better ; and indeed 
was, I am informed, unusually solicitous to procure such portraits, as would 
enable him to execute, not merely a fine work of art, but to produce an 
actual resemblance of Washington. The Bostonians are fortunate 
enough to possess this statue. 

I may here mention a circumstance, which was related to me by 
Colonel T , who was a fellow soldier of Washington, and, latterly, 
the first historical painter in the United States. I remarked to him, 
that, in his picture of “ the Resignation,” painted by order of Congress 
I saw nothing of the pull, or turn of the mouth, which is observable in 
every other portrait of the principal figure. Colonel T—— replied, 
that he had delineated the countenance of his friend, as he recollected it 
in his best days, before a set of false teeth, which he had procured after 
he became President, had distorted his features, and produced that pe- 
culiar and rather disagreeable expression about the mouth, which we 
have all observed in the more recent portraits of W: shington. 

Before taking leave of the South, there are two subjects of grave im- 
port, which I wish to notice very concisely—viz. the probability of : 
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dissolution of the federal union, by a separation of the free from the 
slave-holding states, and the malignant influence which the slave system 
must inevitably continue to exercise on the future destinies of the 
republic. 

Many causes conspire to produce a great degree of irritation in the 
southern provinces, towards their brethren of the north; the principal 
of which are, in the first place, the unmeasured and acrimonious attacks 
which, in Congress, and in the state legislatures, are made upon their 
laws, for the coercion of the black population: and secondly, the iniqui- 
tous provisions of the new tariff, which press heavily upon the growers 
of rice, cotton, and tobacco. 

The southern planter addresses the northern politician in such lan- 
guage as this:—‘ You know perfectly well that we did not originate 
the slave system; that we lament its existence most deeply; are the 
principal sufferers, from the evils which it occasions ; and would adopt 
any feasible plan for its abolition. But, instead of producing some well 
digested and rational scheme for our relief, you only expose your own 
ignorance, and endanger our lives and property, by the most absurd and 
impracticable projects, which serve to stir up insurrections among the 
negroes, and compel us to adopt measures of security for their suppres- 
sion, which are as abhorrent to the feelings of a grower, as a manufac- 
turer of cotton. Then again, you pass laws for the regulation of our 
foreign commerce, which have a direct tendency to destroy it. Your 
tariff obliges us to purchase domestic goods (of inferior quality to those 
we have hitherto procured from Europe) at a much greater cost ; while, 
at the same time, it necessitates the foreign manufacturer to reduce, as 
much as possible, the price of the raw material, which affords us our 
only means of support. Thus, you treat us more as conquered pro- 
vinces, than as sister states; and we have the same grounds now for 
dissolving our connection with you, which justified our fathers in throw- 
ing off the domination of England: for by the very same bill which 
taxes us for your exclusive benefit, you deprive us, in a great measure, of 
our only resource for discharging the iniquitous duties thus imposed.” 

Such was the style of language prevalent in the country south of the 
Potomac, when I resided there. I have heard frequent attempts made 
to answer the allegations which are here detailed ; but they always ap- 
peared to me to be very futile. ‘To the threat of a separation, however, 
the inhabitants of the free states were always provided with a reply, 
brief, insulting, and conclusive,—* Do if you dare.” And this leads me 
to the consideration of the second topic mentioned above—viz. the 
future prospects of the Southern States, viewed in connection with 
slavery: for it is the weakness engendered by this prolific source of 
crime and misery, which enables the North thus to tyrannise over the 
South. 

The entire population of the four principal slave-holding states, which 
border on the Atlantic, namely, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia, amounts to about three millions; of which, one million 
three hundred thousand, that is, nearly half, are slaves. If the popu- 
lation of the two castes continues to increase in the same relative pro- 
portion as during the last thirty years, it is evident that the negroes 
will, at no great distance of time, possess a numerical majority. That, 
however, would be of comparatively small importance, provided it were 
possible to retain them in their present degraded state. And if there 
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were no admixture of foreign blood among the negroes; if, in other 
words, the race of mulattoes could be extinguished, I suppose that the 
whites would have little to fear: because, during a residence of nine 
years among them, I became entirely satisfied of the truth of the two 
following propositions. In the first place, full-blooded negroes, whether 
born free, or emancipated, or slaves, are of very inferior natural ability, 
not only to white men, but to American Indians, Lascars, Chinese, or 
any other race with which I am acquainted. Secondly, the infusion of 
white blood, immediately produces a decided intellectual improvement. 
This is the case almost invariably, though exceptions will occur to this 
rule, as to every other. In St. Domingo, the President, Boyer, is a 
mulatto; and, though numerically superior, the blacks in that island 
succumb to those of his caste. In the United States, the leaders in 
almost every attempt to procure the emancipation of the slaves, have 
been of the same mixed blood. From the efforts of this class then, 
which has increased, is increasing, and which no means have hitherto 
been taken to diminish, must the principal danger to the continuance of 
white supremacy be apprehended. The inhabitants, therefore, of the 
Southern States, are, in many respects, similarly situated to our West 
Indian fellow-subjects. Their estates are mortgaged, and their com- 
merce crippled ; and a separation from the Northern Provinces would 
in a few years place them nearly as much at the mercy of their slave 
population, as the sudden withdrawal of British garrisons would leave 
our colonies at the present moment. In such circumstances, the threat 
of a separation is equally ridiculous on the part of both. 

But if we view dispassionately the situation of the Brazils, the West 
Islands, and the slave states of North America, which border upon the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic, and analyse the materials of which 
their discordant population is composed, we shall be driven to the con- 
clusion, that the time must arrive when a struggle between the two 
castes will terminate in the expulsion or subjugation of the whites. 
This is, indeed, a melancholy prospect ; but we have sown thé wind, 
and we must reap the whirlwind. In the emphatic words of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, “ the Deity has no attribute which can take part with us in 
such a contest ; and when I think that God is just, I tremble for my 
country.” 


From a private letter which we have received froin the intelligent and 
impartial writer of these “ Notes,” we make the following extract.— 


[Ep. M. M.] 


‘‘ I observe that a writer in the Globe has charged me with some inaccuracies, 
into which, he says, I have fallen, in my last number. It would be no difficult 
matter to shew that J am right, and my reviewer mistaken. 

— He asks, for instance, ‘ Why is not the pine-tree mentioned?’ It is men- 
tioned—at least three times—and once in the very first paragraph. 

“‘ Again, he asserts that ‘the country fever is no worse than a common 
head-ache,’ &e. Now, I have seen persons dead and dying from it. Itisa 
most terrible malady, as distressing as any generated by the Pontine marshes. 
I assert, that my account of the duel is the correct one. I had every oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth. . 

‘« His remark upon the anecdote of old Randolph, is quite absurd. I gave 
the story as it was told in the best society in America. From the character of 
the man, it is extremely probable—and at all events, I was not to be prevented 
from telling it, because I was not an eye-witness of the flogging.” 
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WHAT YOU PLEASE.—No. III. 





THE STRAIT OF KING ETHELRED! 


Kine Ethelred sat in his room alone, 

Alone and sad sat he ; 

And the night-wind broke with a plaintive moan 
Around that ancient tower of stone, 

And it howled right drearily. 

The castle clock hath cried aloud 

That the midnight hour was past, 

But the monarch sat with his forehead bow’d, 
And his face grew pale as a moonlit shroud, 
When he heard the rushing blast. 


The castle clock hath spoken again, 

With a voice so loud and shrill ; 

And you bend your ear and listen in vain, 
For echoing step or minstrel’s strain, 

For all within is still! 


King Ethelred sat in his lonely room, 4 
With the dying embers’ fiery gloom, 

And his face bow’d down in thought as before, 

And his hand his forehead passing o’er, 

And soon the dreary wind did moan, 

And King Ethelred felt himself alone. ’ 
But suddenly broke on his startled ears 

A shouting of men, a ringing of spears, 

And a leaping of voices into the sky, 

In a mighty storm of harmony. 

For a moment King Ethelred paused in doubt— 

Should he stay in, or should he go out, 

To gaze on the scene of terror and fright? 

He called to his trusty page for a light, 

But no answer was made to the prince’s call, 

Save the moan of the old ancestral hali, 

And the ashes mouldering on the hearth— 

Can kings be so left alone on earth? 


Steadily, steadily, steadily tread 

That mouldering stair, King Ethelred ! 
The King grew pale, for a sound he heard, 
As if the graves of the sea were stirr’d ; 
And a voice came from the forest deep, 


Like a rushing of wings in the time of sleep, ? 
And a storm of pallid and ghastly light ' 
Was scatter’d like foam on the darken’d night, . , 
Making the spectre trees look white! 

And anon there bursts a lurid glare ’ 


From ten thousand banners upon the air, 
And the frighted sky seemed rent asunder 
By the mingling storm of fire and thunder! 


The heaven was black and now it is red, 
What aileth the great King Ethelred. 
That with litted arm and straining eye 
He stretched his face unto the sky? 
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What doth he see by yon blasted tree? 

A gallant knight armed cap-a-pié— 

Jesu Maria! how fiercely he rides, 

And the foam rolls down from his charger’s sides. 


* * *. * _- * 7 * 


The storm is gone like April rain, 

The sunshine and calm are come again ; 
But the storm is not gone, the clouds are not fled, 
That darken’d the brow of King Ethelred. 
It is a mournful thing to trace 

A tear upon our sister’s face, 

Or keep watch by the weak and old, 

And feel their warm hands growing cold ; 
These are bitter griefs which throw 

A shadow on the bosom’s glow ; 
Thoughts of fire and pain which roll 

A burning tunic on the soul ; 





And such I ween were passing thro’ 

The monarch’s breast, as he sat beside 

The couch where his dying daughter lay. 

While the shadow of the twilight gray 

Upon her face did glide. 
And here I am compelled to break off abruptly. The foregoing poem I 
ought to have premised, is translated from a singular black-letter 
manuscript, in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and must be considered 
a treasure, as an example of a very peculiar species of poetry which was 
cultivated with much success by our Saxon ancestors. Probably, you 
will notice the resemblance of the metre and manner of my version to 
Mr. Coleridge’s Christabel, a circumstance readily accounted for, if we 
remember that the style of that poem is framed upon the ancient ballad. 
Next month, I propose continuing my translation, and by way of esta- 
blishing the authenticity of the manuscript, I will, if you like, furnish 
you with some verses of the original Saxon. 

I conclude with a little imitation from the sweet Spanish of Garcilasso 


de la Vega. 


TO A LADY GATHERING FLOWERS. 





Wuaize the spirit of sweet youth 

About thy head its garland wreatheth, 
And the music of thy heart 

Through those lips of perfume breatheth : 


While the wind of summer time 
Thy raven tresses shaketh, 
And not a thought of grief or care 
With thine opening eyes awaketh : 
Gather in thy harvest, Lady, 
Before the autumn rain doth flow ; 
Ere the winter storm doth cover 
Thy tree of life with snow. 
The myrtle blossoms shall decay, 
The pale moss in its place shall be ; 
Lady, time is hastening on, 
And it waiteth not for thee. 
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SWAMP HALL ; 
OR, THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


Tuer Pennys lived at Richmond. They were of that happy class de- 
nominated the respectable, but made themselves continually miserable, 
in their anxiety to be fine. Happiness was very well,—but then, fashion 
was something. They had a snug house—a beautiful garden, sloping 
down to the Thames,—two “ fair daughters,” and three promising sons. 
Add to this, ten thousand pounds in the 3 per cents., with the best of 
health, and you have a brief summing up of the possessions and advan- 
tages of the family of the Pennys. No, we have forgotten one treasure 
—they had a family friend. He was the oracle of the house, by virtue 
of his threescore years, a broken constitution, and an estate called Swamp 
Hall, in not the most fertile part of Lincolnshire. Mr. Solon—such 
was our “ friend’s” name—gave the law to the Pennys; although we 
cannot disguise the fact, that his dicta were, at times, not uncomplain- 
edly allowed by Mr. Penny himself, who, animated by some extraor- 
dinary prejudice, wished sometimes to guide the interests of his own 
family. It needed all the arguments of Mrs. Penny, to contend against 
this wrong-headedness of the father of her children. 

“ My dear Mr. Penny,” Mrs. P. would exclaim,- when desirous of 
effectually silencing any rebellious scruples of her husband, ‘‘ I should 
not persist in my opinion, were it not, as I have told you before, the 
opinion of Mr. Solon.” 

“Nor, my dear,” would reply Mr. Penny, in the mildest of tones, 
“should I, were I not certain that when Mr. Solon heard my argu- 
ments—”’ 

They had one morning pursued thus far, when Mrs. Penny, with 
more than usual energy, retorted— Nonsense!—Mr. Solon never hears 
arguments ; ‘tis enough that he advises. Is he not—” And here Mrs. 
Penny called up one of those looks which we are apt to assume, when 
we would knock down opposition with a self-evident truth,—* Is he not 
the family friend ?” 

What could Mr. Penny do?—what could he say to this? Why, 
nothing but press his hands gently together, raise them nearly to his 
chin, incline his head, slightly elevate his shoulders, and reply— 
*« Unquestionably.” 

Mrs. Penny felt her vantage ground, and followed up the attack with 
merciless vehemence. We do not think she had ever read Aristotle— 
though, by the way, she had received her education at the best board- 
ing-school in Kensington—and yet she knew the full force of argument 
by interrogation. Thus, when Mr. Penny had allowed her premises, 
that Mr. Solon was the family friend, she continued, with a growing air 
of triumph—*“ Can any thing be done without him ?” 

The question went to Mr. Penny’s heart. Nevertheless, he replied— 
“ Certainly not.” 

« Have we a secret from him?—Does he not read the confidential 
letters of our dearest friends ?” 

Something of the most delicate tint of a blush rose to Mr. Penny’s 
cheek, as he satisfied the query—‘‘ Every line.” 

“« Has he not stood for the three last children ?” 

« Every one of them.”—To which Mr. Penny might have added, 
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“and given them names, most of them borne by the now dead and 
buried members of the family of the Solons.” 

“ Do we not allow him to pay for the education of Jemima and Pe- 
trarch? Was he not once horsewhipped, in mistake for yourself? And 
did he not take your place in a duel—you remember how I scolded 
him for it—with a murdering ensign, from the north of Ireland?” 

Mr. Penny hesitated to answer this latter question. Mrs. Penny, 
however, thought ingratitude a heinous sin, and again enforced it. 

Mr. Penny still shrunk from the thrust. He could only return to his 
w.fe’s first interrogatory—“ As you say, Mr. Solon is the friend of the 
family.” 

“« Say!—I know him to be so.—Well then, is Mary to be married off, 
before Mr. Solon makes his decision ?” 

“ Decision!” —For once Mr. Penny ventured to ask, “ Am I not her 
father ?” 

“ Father !—What of that >—Isn’t Mr. Solon the family friend ?” 

Mr. Penny ventured to lower his brow.—“ Humph!—It’s a pity so 
much friendship is wasted on strangers. I wish he’d a family of his 
own.” 

“Then it seems you forget Mr. Solon’s Lincolnshire estate—(that 
Mecca of Mrs. Penny’s hopes)—“ you forget Swamp Hall,—that fertile 
and fashionable retreat.” 

This was a subject on which, spite of the frowns of his wife, Mr. 
Penny would, at times, venture a jest.—-“ Fertile and fashionable !— 
why, nothing grows there but rushes—and no one ventures there but 
geese—and they, only as visitors.” 

“ Rushes and geese!” retorted Mrs. Penny, with a contemptuous 
glance. “I vow, I have heard Mr. Solon declare that his grounds 
produced for the London tradesmen.” 

‘“* Yes—for London chair-menders, and London poulterers.—I forgot. 
—in seasons of great plenty, he has an acre or two of wild water- 
cresses.” 

“ This, Mr. Penny, is all idle. You know that he has willed his 
estate to our boy. We mustn't neglect the dear child’s interest. I’m 
sure—” (here Mrs. Penny cast a look of consolation at her husband)— 
“ Mr. Solon can’t live long. Doesn’t he break every winter ?” 

“ Yes—but, hang it! he mends every spring.” 

* Mr. Penny, look at his face.” 

“* Haven’t I watched the coming of every wrinkle into it? Had I 
studied the stars, as I have studied his features, I had got more money 
by almanack making, than ever I shall gain by Swamp Hall.” 

Mrs. Penny was shocked.—“ This of the friend of the family !—One 
who gives his advice—” 

“Faith, he ought to give it,” quickly retorted Mr. Penny, “ else 
‘twould often be dear indeed.—Didn’t he make me speculate, and lose 
in hops, when I wanted to invest in camphor ?—Didn’t he foretell a 
hard winter—” (It was now Mr. Penny’s turn to act the querist.) — 
“I suppose the geese were early at Swamp Hall—and make me buy 
up bear-skins, when the currant-trees conspired to bud in January ?— 
I always lost by his advice—but once.”’ 

Here was a straw of comfort for Mrs. Penny, and her drowning hand 
snatched at it.—* Well, I am glad you own so much. Once, then, his 
advice did serve you ?” j 
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“ Yes—he counselled one way, and I took exactly the contrary.—To 
say the truth, I am almost tired of Mr. Solon.” 

“ Husband—be reasonable :—you know he must die soon.” 

“ Die !—I tell you what, wife—I have long suspected it, but now I 
am sure of the fact. People who promise to will away estates, never 
die. If ever they fall sick, it’s only to teaze us, by getting well again.” 

“The man can’t live,” replied Mrs. Penny, with great emphasis,— 
“ I tell you—” 

We know not what consolatory proofs of Mr. Solon’s early dissolution 
would have been advanced, hatl not a shuflling at the door, and the 
shrill voice of Becky, the servant, suddenly snapped the chain of Mrs. 
Penny’s evidence. 

“ Well, Mr. Solon, I'll give your name,” cried the girl, backing into 
the room, and vainly endeavouring to delay the entrance of an old gen- 
tleman, who flung himself into the middle of the parlour, and stood with 
his hat perched on the very summit of his head—one arm flung behind 
the tail of his coat, the other extended forth—and, with the eye of 
“* death-darting cockatrice,” looking now at the girl, and now at her 
master and mistress, as, with a voice spasmodic with surprise, he cried 
out— 

“Name, name!—Mr. Penny—-Mrs. Penny!’—The friend of the 
family stood gasping with astonishment—Mrs. Penny brought a chair, 
and in the softest manner possible, chid Mr. Solon for venturing out so 
early. “ The dews were yet upon the ground.” 

Mr. Solon, shaking his forefinger at Becky the maid, inquired of Mr. 
Penny,— who is this ?>—asked my name—barred me at the door !’””—his 
voice rose as he enumerated each new indignity—“ Me !”—He literally 
crowed out the monosyllable. 

As they say in Parliament, Mrs. Penny explained. “ It was the new 
servant.” 

“ She’s better than the last, I hope?” observed the family friend, 
scarcely permitting himself to be mollified: then to Becky, most im- 
pressively— 

* Young woman! behave yourself, or I shall discharge you.” 

Becky muttered something about “two masters.” Mrs. Penny caught 
the sound of discontent—‘ What’s that, Becky ?>—Remember, in this 
house, Mr. Solon is the same as Mr. Penny.” 

Betty caught the eye of her master, and with a significant “ Oh!” 
vanished from the parlour. 

“‘ I hope, sir,” enquired the master of the mansion of the family friend 
* you remain in excellent health ?” 

** You do hope, eh ?—I thought you didn’t—you didn’t speak before. 
Perhaps, I’m troublesome ?” 

“ Now, my dear Mr. Solon,” exclaimed Mrs. Penny in the greatest 
concern. 

** I can go to Lincolnshire,” cried Mr. Solon. 

“ IT wish you would,” thought Mr. Penny. 

* In fact I ought to go—I will go.”— Mrs. Penny said nothing, but 
smiled beseechingly at the friend of the family, who, by degrees, let his 
anger subside in his paternal care for Miss Mary Penny, whose choice, 
or rather, whose reception of a husband was at this time, the grand 
household question. There were two aspirants for the young lady’s 
hand, linked as it was with three hundred per annum by the will of her 
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grandfather. Mr. Edmund Wilkins, the junior partner of a respectable 
house in the city, had, for some two years past, been received by the 
Pennys, was by no means indifferent to Mary, and what was, indeed, a 
still greater recommendation, was not decidedly objected to by Mr. 
Solon. Unhappily, however, the friend of the family, was “ the for- 
tunate holder’’ of a somewhat irascible bull-terrier, that on a very slight 
provocation, laid bare the shin-bone of Edmund Wilkins, who, in his 
agony, unmindful of the sacrilege—for the terrier bull was sacred as the 
lares at the fire-side of the Pennys—returned the assault with so vigor- 
ous a kick, that a fractured rib was the lot of (in Mrs. Penny’s words) 
“ the dear dumb animal.” This, in the emphatic language of Mr. Solon, 
“ ruffian-like assault” on the part of Edmund Wilkins, was construed 
into an open declaration of war by the friend of the family, and. thus the 
lover had at once to contend, against the fancied horrors of hydrophobia, 
and the powerful interest of the owner of Swamp Hall. Besides this, 
Mr. Solon had formed a street acquaintance with the Honourable 
Frederick Rustington—a gentleman, who had gallantly delivered the 
family friend from a knot of pick-pockets on a levee day—who was 
connected with the first families, whose dress was the very flower of the 
mode, and whose mustachios were as black as Erebus. Of course, the 
Honourable Frederick Rustington had been made at home with the 
Pennys: too much attention could not be paid to the preserver of the 
family friend. At any time, Edmund Wilkins would have willing dis- 
pensed with the presence of the visitor, but coming as he did, pat on the 
attack of the bull-terrier, introduced and patronized by the vindictive 
Solon, he was a rival not to be despised. Edmund Wilkins could see 
that Mrs. Penny began to look coldly upon him—that Mr. Penny seemed 
half afraid, to venture as he was wont, a cordial shake of the hand— 
that Mary would sit for half an hour, with her pretty blue eyes, con- 
templating the pattern of the carpet —and, worse than all, that Mr. Solon 
would cast a supercilious look of triumph from the junior partner, to the 
mustachios of the Honourable Frederick Rustington. All this, had 
Edmund Wilkins to endure, together with a wound in his shin, and a 
nervous excitement at the thoughts of water. 

“IT have made up my mind,” said Mr. Solon, when induced by the 
attentions of Mr. Penny, to descend from his wrath to the affairs of 
the family. “ I am determined—Mary must marry the Honourable Mr 
Rustington.” ‘Mr. Penny was about to remonstrate, but was sum- 
marily checked by the friend of the family. ‘“ Marry him directly, and 
the young couple can go and spend the honeymoon at Swamp Hall— 
Swamp Hall!” Had the tongue of Demosthenes enriched the mouth of 
Mr. Penny, it would have been paralyzed with the syllables—* Swamp 
Hall’—he was dumb,—and the matter, at least, in the opinion of Mr. 
Solon, was finally arranged. 

Enter Becky with letters. They were scarcely glanced at by Mr. 
Penny, ere they were in the hands of the friend of the family.—* A 
plague on the impudence of this world,” cried Mr. Penny, “ here is that 
fellow Rogers, sending to me for the loan of a hundred pounds! The 
brazen rascal !” 

“ Why, Mr. Penny, you forget—Mr. Rogers—a man of honour—a 
man of substance.” 

“Substance! My dear sir, he has been going to pieces this twelve; 
month !” 
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« Have a care, Mr. Penny—defamation, sir—Mr. Rogers is, I repeat, 
an honourable man; and, not that I would desire my wishes to weigh 
with you—in fact, I have no right—none whatever—yet, Mr. Penny, 
allow me to say, that you will best support your character as a liberal 
man, by obliging Mr. Rogers with’”-— 

** But my dear sir ?” 

“I don’t wish to persuade you—as I said, I have no claim to any in- 
fluence—how should I have— none !” 

Mr. Penny had noremedy: Mrs. Penny ably advocated the character 
of “their old friend Rogers.” Mr. Solon, with wounded dignity, took 
“a more removed ground”—and, to be brief, Mr. Penny wrote the 
cheque, and enclosing it in a letter despatched it by a special messenger 
to London. “Hem,” cried Mr. Solon—and as the missive was borne 
away, he repeated with a college air, ‘‘ Bis dat, qui cito dat.” At this 
moment, little master Nicodemus Solon Penny was ushered into the 
apartment with the nursery maid, previous to his departure on a visit to 
his grandmother, at Hackney, Mr. Solon having promised the old lady 
the long-expected treat. ‘“ Just like the head of the old philosophers,” 
cried Mr. Solon, as, rubbing up the stubbly hair of Nicodemus, he looked 
with uncommon sagacity in the child’s face ; ‘“‘ Come, master Nicode- 
mus,” cried the girl, ‘or we shall lose the coach!” “Coach!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Solon, “I thought I desired the child should go in the 
steam-boat? To be sure—I have no right to interfere, but I thought I 
said the steam-boat !” 

A look of anxiety overspread Mrs. Penny’s face, as she endeavoured 
to smile, and indistinctly, urged something about “ the machinery !” 

“ That's it! look at the child’s head—has a genius for mechanics— 
nothing like early cultivation ; Sally, go in the steam-boat—but mind, 
not too near the boiler. You hear, Sally—the steam-boat !” 

Mr. and Mrs. Penny looked at each other—kissed the child, who, 
enriched with a shilling from the purse of Mr. Solon, started for his 
voyage down the Thames. Scarcely had little Nicodemus departed, 
when Frankenstein Penny, (for the sake of Mr. P. we must repeat the 
names of his younger branches were the arbitrary taste of Mr. Solon), at 
home for the vacation from a preparatory school, bounced into the room, 
but having apologized for his violence by a particularly humble bow to 
the friend of the family, was graciously received by Mr. Solon, who, as 
was usual with his fortunate god-children, began to expatiate on the 
extraordinary capacity of Frankenstein. “ I tried him last night,” cried 
Mr. Penny, “ he can read any thing!” 

“ No doubt. I'll be sworn he can with such a head as that.’”’ The 
mother had placed the “ Times” in the hands of the young scholar, for 
the display of his precocity. Master Frankenstein, holding the leading 
journal of Europe crumpled in his little fists, with his eyes and mouth 
widely opened, stared at Mr. Solon for the word. “ Any where, my 
dear—read any thing—the first thing you see,” cried the godfather, who 
with a significant glance at Mr. Penny, raised his hand above the child’s 
head in admiration of its extraordinary development. “ Any thing, my 
dear !” 

The child, after a little stammering, literally astounded his hearers 
with his reading, for he began in a loud voice. 

“ Bankrupts.—Jonathan Rogers, St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark, 
hop-merchant.” 
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Mr. Penny gave a deep groan— Mrs. Penny uttered a slight hysteric 
shriek—the friend of the family looked as if his face was suddenly frost- 
bitten—and Master Frankenstein Penny, with the sweet unconscious- 
ness of childhood, proceeded to read the days of meeting, and the names 
of the bankrupt’s attornies. After the first shock, Mr. Penny looked at 
“ his old friend Rogers’ letter,” which, according to the date, should 
have come to hand three days before. Some men, not wholly bigots to 
ceremony, would have kicked their adviser into the street. Not so, Mr. 
Penny ; for though he looked as if his neckcloth was doing the work of 
a bow-string, all he said was—but the words came writhing through his 
teeth—“ I knew I was right——-I—” and he dashed down a chair, with 
a vigour that, to the friend of the family, appeared something like a 
liberty. Mr. Penny continued to grumble :—* friends!—humph!— 
friends!”—with other significant syllables, broke from him; and we 
know not to what extent his abuse—for that was the term given it by 
Mr. Solon—would have gone, had not the cause of this violence at once 
asserted his dignity, and offered consolation to the enraged, but still 
polite, Mr. Penny.—* There was no doubt that the dividend would be 
very handsome—very handsome.”—(Mr. Penny ventured a “ pish!”)— 
“ However, such was the reward of friendship:”’—and Mr. Solon rose, 
and positively prepared to put on his gloves.—* If, however, the divi- 
dend came short of the debt, he thanked his stars, he yet had property— 
and where people shewed such ingratitude, he would again and again 
sell Swamp Hall.” The string was struck—Mrs. Penny again put on 
one of her imploring looks—even Mr. Penny felt he had gone too far ; 
and as the husband and wife lowered in their tone and manner, of course 
Mr. Solon rose in his injuries; until, at length, it was the friend of the 
family who had been wronged—whose property had been sacrificed :— 
it was he who had been swindled by the “ old friend” Rogers. How- 
ever, after much exertion, on the part of man and wife, the proprietor 
of Swamp Hall took off his gloves, and was again seated in the easy 
chair. He had ceased to reproach, and was now gathered up in calm 
dignity. Luncheon was spoken of—the tray was brought up—and once 
more Mr. Solon was the friend of the family. The approaching mar- 
riage of Mary was talked of—Mr. Solon declaring, that the firm in 
which Edmund Wilkins was junior partner, was built on sand ; that, in 
fact, he was little better than a sharper, with an eye to the “ poor girl’s | 
money ;”—whereas, the Hon. Frederick Rustington was a man of birth 
and rank, with great connexions in the colonies ; a circumstance not to 
be lost sight of by the father of three intelligent boys. Mrs. Penny 
bridled up at this, and Mr. Penny listened somewhat more complacently, 
when Edmund Wilkins was again stigmatised as an adventurer and a 
sharper. Thus went on the time, and Mr. Solon had raised a glass of 
champagne to his lips, when a shriek, a loud shrill shriek, pierced 
through the house, and Becky rushed in, wringing her hands; and with 
her eyes starting from her head, and her round face as ghastly as death, 
half screamed, and half sobbed—“< Master !—the child—Nic—Nic—” 
At last, with a convulsive throe, she delivered herself of the word— 
* drowned !” 

Mrs. Penny screamed, and went off in a fit ; Becky ran to her assistance, 
and chafed her hands and temples. The friend of the family, with his 
mouth open, his face the colour of a new slate, aghast—his knees knocking 
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each other, and his eyes averted from Mr. Penny—sat in the easy chair, 
the picture of ghastly imbecility ;—whilst the father of the drowned 
child—(he was in the act of cutting a corner crust, as Becky rushed in) 
—with a case-knife griped in his hand, sprang to his feet, and, ap- 
proaching Mr. Solon—the paternal feeling overbearing all recollections 
of Swamp Hall, all “trivial fond records” of the friendship of its 
owner—exclaimed, in a voice rendered painfully piercing by emotion, 
at the same time unconsciously shaking the glittering steel within a 
hand’s breadth of Mr. Solon’s neckcloth—“ Wretch !—monster !—busy- 
body !—a curse to my house !—Begone, murderer !—fly my roof !—My 
—my poor boy!”—and here the tears rolled down the father’s cheeks— 
his voice was stifled in his throat—the knife fell from his hand—and, 
powerless, he sank sobbing into a chair, when his grief was diverted by 
agudden rush into the room, and he felt a wet mass literally heaved into 
his lap. The load was Master Nicodemus—not, as the newspapers say, 
with “ the vital spark totally extinct,’—old father Thames having con- 
tented himself with sousing a beautiful suit of sky-blue, leaving un- 
dimmed the Promethean principle of the embryo Archimedes. 

The story was soon told.—Master Nicodemus, whilst in the wherry, 
making for the steamer, had amused himself by trailing in the water the 
thong of his toy whip, which, somehow or other escaping from his hand, 
he made a lounge after it—the nursery-maid made a grasp at his frock— 
the boat gave a lurch—and Master Nicodemus, rolling over the gun- 
wale, was kicking in an element foreign to his youthful habits. He 
was, after due shrieking on the part of Sally, recovered by the water- 
man—hurried on shore—carried, all dripping as he was, to his home— 
Sally uttered the word “ drowned”—Becky saw the water streaming 
from the child, and, without a thought, rushed to the parlour with her 
version of the tragedy. Master Nicodemus was despatched to hot blan- 
kets—“ the natural ruby’greturned to Mrs. Penny’s cheek—Mr. Penny 
gulped down two or three’ glasses of wine, after having, with a some- 
what embarrassed air, picked up the case-knife, so lately held at the 
throat of the friend of the family. Great had been the outrage com- 
mitted on Mr. Solon: however, on the present occasion, he displayed 
unusual magnanimity. Simply glancing at the case-knife, he let fall 
the undeniable truth, that “ murder was a serious matter— passion was 
a bad thing!” Mr. Penny was less assiduous than usual, in his apolo- 
gies, and even Mrs. Penny, with feminine penetration, remarked, “ If 
Nicodemus had gone by the coach, he would not have run the risk of 
being drowned.” The accident was, however, to Mr. Solon, productive 
of a new illustration of the nascent will and energy of his god-child ; for 
he subsequently obtained, from Sally and the waterman, the most con- 
current testimony, that, when in the Thames, Nicodemus suddenly dis- 
played an evident endeavour to swim:—had he been left alone, there 
was no knowing what might have happened. 

Mr. Penny (for we must give a few more illustrations of the active 
zeal of the friend of the family) was the enlightened member of a lite- 
rary club in,Richmond. Now Mrs. Penny hated clubs, and cared but 
little for letters. This indifference was scarcely weakened by the fre- 
quent visits of Mr. Penny to Mrs. Bluesoul, wife of a respectable neigh- 
bour, and who was, moreover, one of the few lady members of the illu- 
minated coterie. Mrs. Penny complained of these visits, to the friend 
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of the family, who promised to remonstrate with Mr. P. He, however, 
as will appear in the sequel, took a more certain mode of eradicating 
(for such was his word) the “ abuse.” 

Mrs. Penny was doatingly fond of flowers. A Chiswick féte was, to 
her, “an opening scene of Paradise.” Mr. Bearsfoot was a great 
amateur florist, and, besides, was a near neighbour of the Pennys. Two 
or three times—Mr. Penny insisted on eight—but certainly they were 
not more than five—Mr. Bearsfoot had walked with Mrs. Penny in the 
gardens at Kew. Now, as Mrs. Penny could not disguise her wonder 
that her husband should always wish to compare opinions with Mrs. 
Bluesoul on the appearance of every new novel, so neither could Mr. 
Penny repress his astonishment, that his wife could not enjoy auriculas, 
or a newly-blown aloe, without oral illustrations of their beauties by 
Mr. Bearsfoot. Mr. Solon, as the friend of the family, promised to 
remedy this second “ abuse.” e 

The Hon. Frederick Rustington continued to come among the Pennys, 
and poor Mary continued to grow paler and paler. Edmund Wilkins no 
longer visited the family ; but, in his daily rides to and from town, 
would, checking his horse to a snail’s pace, gaze at the windows and 
walls of the house; and then, as his steed bore him on, watch the smoke 
curling above the garden elms. Mary’s doom was sealed—she was 
inevitably to become Mrs. Rustington :—her wedding-dress was made— 
the day arrived. The Hon. Mr. Rustington—and his mustachios were 
never more exuberant—was in attendance—and, in short, poor Mary, 
pale as a ghost, the redness of her lips transferred to her eyes, received 
the congratulations of her friends, as the Hon. Mrs. Rustington. A 
post-chaise and four was at the door, and the “happy couple” were 
about to start, to spend the honeymoon at the Lakes. 

Some people have a vindictive pleasure in shattering the happiness of 
their neighbours :—they have, besides, a malicious instinct, as to fitness 
of time for their attack :—else how, above all ogher days, all other hours, 
could Mr. Bluesoul and Mrs. Bearsfoot, almost simultaneously, rush 
into the family circle of the Pennys, just as it had received the “ crown- 
ing rose” to its domestic wreath, in the shape of a son-in-law—an 
‘‘ honourable!” However, there they were-—-both hot—*“ hissing hot” 
with jealousy ; the monster looking greenly from their eyes, and storming 
in their tongues. When the company had somewhat recovered themselves 
from the first surprise, they learned, and, all of them respectable persons, 
were dreadfully shocked at the insinuations, that Mr. and Mrs. Penny 
had severally caused the most fatal dissensions at the fire-sides of the 
Bluesouls and the Bearsfoots. The literary visits and the walks in 
Kew Gardens were touched upon by Mr. Bluesoul and Mrs. Bearsfoot 
in no measured phrase—and, in evidence of the gross imprudence (to use 
a lighter term than was adopted) of Mr. and Mrs, Penny, each party 
held forth a letter, warning them of the intimacy of either helpimate, 
and predicting, unless an end were put to the intercourse, the most 
fatal results. Mr. and Mrs. Penny were thunderstruck. That such an 
imputation should be made, was dreadful—but at such a time, when her 
daughter had just undertaken the delicate, yet arduous duties of a wile 
—to be suspected, vilified =“ who—who could be the slanderer ?” 
This question was loudly put, both by husband and wife, and more 
loudly echoed by every visitor. On this, Mr. Bluesoul and Mrs. Bears- 
foot placed the letters in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Penny.—The mys- 
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tery was solyed—the calumniator was discovered—the writer was “the 
friend of the family!” 

Mr. Penny was a pacific man; but, certainly, the vague thought of 
kicking Mr. Solon, darkened the sereneness of his mind. He involun- 
tarily lifted his foot, but his eye caught the bridal favours of his daugh- 
ter—and, with the exception of a terrible look cast at Mr. Solon, he was 
passive. Mrs. Penny bit her lips, and, bursting into tears, looked as if 
she could fall tooth and nail on the friend of the family. She turned 
and fell upon the neck of her daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Rustington. 
Mr. Solon owned hiniself the author, at the same time expressed himself 
almost disgusted at the ingratitude of Mr. and Mrs. Penny. “ He had 
done every thing for the best :—if he had highly coloured the danger, it 
was only that it might be more promptly avoided. He, however, had 
no wish to interfere with people’s domestic affairs—he didn’t wish to 
intrude—he could go to Swamp Hall!” 

The charm of the day was broken :—the hymeneal sun was obscured 
with clouds. The bride was dissolved in tears—the bride’s father and 
mother looked gloomily at one another—the bridegroom twisted his 
mustachios—the guests were silent—Mr. Bluesoul and Mrs. Bearsfoot 
looked injured virtue—and the friend of the family looked at his nails. 
Matters were at this point, when the door was burst open, and in rushed 
three men,—they—(but the solemnity of their mission demands the con- 
sequence of a new paragraph). 

Three men, of the most coarse and vulgar appearance, rushed in— 
and, looking neither to the right nor left, they made straight up to the 
Hon. Mr. Rustington, whom—shudder, ye nuptial loves! and Hymen 
drop an extinguisher on your flaming torch—they took in custody, on a 
charge of “ forgery and swindling.” Mrs. Rustington fainted—the 
guests exclaimed—Mr. Penny, who had lost all patience, clenched his 
fist in the friend of the family’s face.— 

“ Did you not—answex, me—meddler, villain that you are—did you 
not say that you knew that man? did you not say, he had connexions in 
the colonies ?” 

“ Lord love you, sir,” replied one of the officers, “ and so he has: for 
his brother and two uncles were transported last sessions !”” 

“ Transported !” shrieked Mrs. Penny, “and has my dear Mary, 
married a convict ?” 

“ Married your daughter, ma’am,” answered the same functionary, 
“ why then we may clap to forgery and swindling, bigamy ; for Char- 
lotte Bunce, his lawful wife, an honest woman—takes in washing at 
Horsleydown !” 

“ Are you sure—tell me, are you sure,” cried poor Mr. Penny, whose 
face was now as white as the wedding riband. 

“* Certain of it ; you shall see her certificate ’afore you sleep.” 

The prisoner was removed. The guests, with the exception of two or 
three intimate acquaintances of the family, departed ; and the Pennys 
remained in indescribable suspense for the return of the officer, that they 
might learn their fate. At length they heard a carriage dash up to the 
door, and in a moment Edward Wilkins rushed into the room—thrust a 
slip of paper into the hands of Mr. Penny, and snatching Mary from the 
neck of her mother, folded her in his arms, and kissed her, as though she 
had been restored to him from the dead. 

The voice of Mr. Penny faltered, and the tears came to his eyes, as he 
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read the certificate of marriage solemnized at Whitechapel church, 
between “ Nicholas Bunce, bachelor, and Charlotte White, spinster.” 
Added to this, was another witness in Mrs. Bunce herself, snatched from 
her washing-tub by the impatient Edmund Wilkins, and brought at full 
gallop to identify the Honourable Frederick Rustington, forger, swind- 
ler, and bigamist. Ifthe reader ask, how it was that Mr. Wilkins should 
know so quickly of the intrusion of the police, with the existence and 
habitation of Mrs. Bunce, our only clue to the mystery is afforded in the 
belief that he was a great favourite with Miss Mary Penny’s maid, who 
sympathized with the unwilling bride, and heartily hated the Honourable 
Mr. Rustington. 

All now was happiness, when the friend of the family ventured to 
enter on some explanation. Mr. Penny, with a sudden change of cha- 
racter, sometimes remarkable in greater persons than himself, “ rose up 
like a pillar.” He never had the look of a Socrates ; but on the pre- 
sent occasion, there was a certain air of resolution, a strong significancy 
of purpose in his face “ that was not there before.” The friend of the 
family began to stammer, when Mr. Penny, without uttering a word, 
made an eloquent reply, by pointing with his forefinger to the door. 
The friend of the family again essayed ; Mr. Penny continued to point. 
Once more the friend wished to explain— Mr. Penny directed his finger 
inexorably tothe door. ‘ But one word,” cried the friend of the family. 
—Mr. Penny moved not his finger. The friend of the family walked 
out, and took the coach for Lincolnshire. 

Three days after this Mary became Mrs. Wilkins. Some ten years 
afterwards, Mr. Penny read in the’ Times, the death of Nicodemus 
Solon, esq. of Swamp Hall, Lincolnshire! The estate, mortgaged to 
treble its worth, descended as a disappointment to the money-lenders. 

Again and again has Mr. Penny congratulated himself on the energy 
which made him cultivate and enjoy the substantial domain of his own 
home, and not sacrifice that real land of milk and honey to the visionary 
chance of the reversion of a Swamp Hall. 


J. 


SONNET. 





We dwell in darkness, where thou art not, love! 
O shine upon us queen of man’s desire ! 
Breathe thy fond voice above the silent wire, 
And bid it quiver into music :—move 
The parched eye to tears—we vainly strove 
To escape thy power,—we turn us,—we implore 
Thy pardon ;—we would learn thy blessed lore 
Like children at the knees of age !—O dove 
Of peace !—O nightingale of song! return! 
And we will thank thee with our hearts and lyres, 
And, as of old, bid flower-drest altars burn 
To thy sweet name ;—and, round their odorous fires, 
Dance in ecstatic joy beneath the moon :— 
We weary for thy smile ;—O held not back the boon! 





H. F.C. 
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EGYPT AND HER PASHA. 





Ear y on the eleventh morning of our departure from the harbour 
of La Valetta, we made the low land of Syria. As the sun rose above 
the chain of mountains in the east, we discovered the Egyptian fleet in 
the offing, composed of two three-deckers, four frigates, and several 
smaller vessels and fire-ships. The low point of land on which the 
town of Acre is built next became visible, in the increasing light, and 
beyond it, stretching across the plain, the camp of the besieging army 
of Egypt. Scarcely a breath of air ruffled the surface of the wave, 
not a sound broke on the delicious stillness of the morning. The flag 
of Abdallah Pasha, on the walls of the battered citadel, no longer dis- 
played its ample folds, there was no breeze to waft it into life. The 
beautiful cupola of the principal mosque, surmounted by its lofty mina- 
ret, stood out in strong and picturesque relief from the clear blue sky— 
the scene was altogether novel and interesting. 

In the afternoon we boarded one of the line of battle ships. She was 
a magnificent vessel, commanded by a Frenchman of the name of Bes- 
son ; and considering the materials of which the crew were composed, 
in tolerable order. From the moment of our arrival at the seat of hos- 
tilities, it was our natural wish to become acquainted with the capabili- 
ties of at least one side of the belligerents ; I therefore took an early 
opportunity of riding out with the chaplain and a party of our young- 
sters, to the head-quarters of Ibrahim Pasha. Nothing could be more 
varied and more picturesque than the appearance of the Egyptian camp. 
The splendid tents of the Pasha and his officers, the variety, both ot 
physiognomy and costume, of its inmates, the occurrence of objects 
calculated to lead back the memory to the days of the remotest anti- 
quity, appealed most powerfully to the imagination. 

Accompanied by one of their new French military instructors, we 
walked through the camp. ‘The force of the Pasha before Acre he esti- 
mated as follows: 24,000 disciplined Egyptian Arab infantry, with a 
brigade of guns and battering train. The remainder was composed ot 
irregulars, with 200 camels for the materiel of the army, making a 
total of about 40,000 men. 

We witnessed the morning parade of the tacticoes, or newly disci- 
plined infantry ; they manceuvred rapidly, and handled their firelocks 
with singular dexterity, but their marching was loose and unsteady, and, 
to a military eye, their dress painfully unmartial. It consisted of a short 
jacket, in colour approaching to brickdust, ample trowsers, in hue and 
material similar to the jacket, and confined at the knee. The head ot 
the soldier was covered by a red skull-cap, for what purpose designed it 
would be difficult to say, and his feet by the awkward Turkish pa- 
pooshes, or slippers. In the East, where the shape of a turban, or the 
colour of a slipper, proclaim the rank and caste of the wearer, it is 
singular that neither the Sultan nor the Pasha of Egypt, in their career 
of military reform, should not have tried to turn to their advantage that 
marked passion in their subjects for splendid costume ; a more becoming 
dress would certainly have made the tactico service more popular with 
the Turks. Among the irregular troops, there were two regiments of 
Nubian cavalry that powerfully arrested our attention. They came 
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from a distance beyond the cataracts. The men were all tall, athletic 
fellows, with skins as black as ebony, and their hair plaited in the 
manner now seen on the heads of the sphinxes and female figures of the 
ancient Egyptian statues. Their dress was strikingly picturesque; a 
close jacket of white cotton, with trowsers of the same material, open 
at the knees; a broad crimson girdle, and a turban of bright red, 
which harmonized richly with the sable complexions of the wearers. 
They were armed with a lance of uncommon length, which they wielded 
with great dexterity, and a Turkish scimitar. Such was the appearance 
of the Nubian cavalry of the Pasha of Egypt, the fac-similes, perhaps, 
of the warriors who surrounded the war-chariot of the great Sesostris, 
when, through the hundred gates of Thebes, he led the swarthy host to 
conquest. None of the Egyptian cavalry have yet been trained to 
European tactics ; they have, from the first, obstinately refused to relin- 
quish their own. The riding and the training of the horses of these 
Nubians was exquisite ; they gave those “demi voltes” in the air which 
none but the children of the desert can give. 

Delighted with our ramble, we now retired to the tents of our French 
acquaintance, to make preparation for the more important feature in our 
day’s adventure—an introduction to Ibrahim himself. Our youngsters 
revelled in the idea of smoking a pipe with a Pacha. 

Passing the Albanian guard, we were ushered into a large and splendid 
tent, at one of the extremities of which, on a low divan, sat the redoubted 
Ibrahim, surrounded by his officers. Immediately behind the Pasha 
stood an officer in the Mameluke costume, near to him a French colonel, 
in the tactico uniform, on whose breast glittered the star of the Legion 
of Honour ; in the foreground, the swarthy Arab stood contrasted with 
the fair Albanian, and the beautiful features of the Greek, with the flat, 
broad physiognomy of the Nubian. The rich and varied dresses, the 
court-like air of the attendants, the proud superiority of the chief, round 
whom the assembled officers appeared, produced an ensemble which it 
would be difficult to forget. 

When I first saw Ibrahim Pasha on his divan, it struck me that his 
appearance was typical of the present condition of his father’s domi- 
nions—a strange mixture of European civilization with Turkish barba- 
rism. He wore a blue surtout coat, richly embroidered, while the 
remainder of his costume was strictly Turkish. Ibrahim appeared to 
be a man verging on fifty ; in person, short and ungraceful ; and his 
countenance distinguished by a peculiarly ferocious expression, causing 
the spectator almost to shudder. His reception, however, of our party, 
was dignified and affable. He conversed briefly with our chaplain, after 
which the usual formalities of coffee and pipes were introduced. Shortly 
after, we took our leave, and returned on board, highly delighted with 
the day’s excursion. Our interview might not have passed off so well ; 
for our chaplain, who liked nothing better than to hear himself preach, 
took upon himself, previous to the introduction, to lecture us on the 
manner we were to conduct ourselves in the presence of Ibrahim. When 
introduced, the visage of the parson assumed such a ridiculous air of 
gravity and importance, that one or two of the youngsters were obliged 
to screen themselves with their cocked hats, in order to conceal the effects 
on their risible muscles, 

About a week afterwards, at five in the morning, the final assault, 


which added Acre to the dominions of Mohammed Ali, took place. The 
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Turkish Pasha, Abdallah, like atiger at bay, disputed every inch of 
ground. Three times, with terrific slaughter, were the assailants re- 
pulsed, and as often brought back by the exertions and gallantry of the 
Egyptian officers. Two regiments of the Candiote tacticoes fought like 
devils, and deserved the palm of honour. Notsothe Arab guards, one 
of old Ibrahim’s crack corps. They would not advance, and it was not 
till he had sabred five or six of them with his own hand, that they would 
enter the breach. Ibrahim’s generous conduct to the Pasha Abdallah 
made a most favourable impression on the Turkish population of Acre, 
who have been hitherto accustomed to witness defeat on the field fol- 
lowed by the horrors of the bow-string. For several days after the 
capture of the town, salutes were fired four times a-day. The Pasha 
held a levee, which was numerously attended, both by the Turks and 
Franks, to congratulate him on his success. A wily Italian, who keeps 
a large café, had it most brilliantly illuminated. Ibrahim was highly 
flattered by the compliment ; he passed and repassed several times 
before the door, and at last gave orders that all comers should be regaled 
at his expense. The scene that ensued baffles description. In spite of 
Mahomet and the Alcoran, both Turk and Arab drank deeply of rakee, 
and in a short time Acre presented the novel scene of crowds of the 
faithful lying intoxicated in her streets. Some of our own fellows envied 
the state of the faithful, and would fain have drunk the Pasha’s health in 
his own rakee ; but as some disturbance would certainly have been the 
consequence, the lieutenant ordered all hands gn board. 

Acre contains nothing remarkable ; it is irregularly and meanly built, 
though most of the houses are of stone. But as a military point it is the 
key of Syria, and will enable Mohamet Ali to render himself master of 
the whole pashalic. ‘Two days after the assault, Ibrahim gave an exten- 
sive order for ordnance to one of the English houses, and the engineers 
were actively employed in repairing the ancient fortifications, and in 
tracing out new ones. The Porte will have some trouble to drive the 
Egyptian from his strong-hold at Acre. 

But at this moment Egypt presents the splendid spectacle of a country 
reascending, after ages of barbarism, the scale of humanity, and making 
a noble effort at regeneration. It is by considering the difficulties he had 
to overcome, rather than by measuring what he has already done, that 
we must estimate the career of Mohammed Ali. His history, though 
romantic, is not singular in the turbulent regions of the East. A native 
of Thrace, he rose from the ranks to the grade of Bin Bashee, and 
formed part of the Turkish army sent into Egypt to co-operate with the 
British. Endowed with great natural talents, a profound politician, and 
complete master of dissimulation,—even in the widest Turkish accep- 
tation—cool and designing, he found himself in a country presenting a 
wide field for his ambition, and little to oppose his views of aggrandize- 
ment. Appointed to command the troops destined to act against the 
Mameluke ; on his return from the expedition, being joined by the 
troops sent against him, he revolted. He then marched upon Cairo, 
which the Pasha, after a short defence, surrendered ; and in virtue of a 
treaty, he was allowed to depart with his treasures and his wives, an 
example of generosity on the part of the conqueror perfectly new in 
Turkish warfare. 

Now it was that the reforming schemes of Ali began to develope 
themselves. Impressed by his late contact with the armies of England 
and France, of the advantage of military discipline and organization, he 
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commenced with the army. European officers, chiefly French, were 
invited by the Pasha to organize his troops ; and when we consider they 
had to begin their labours in a country in which there did not exist a 
single principle of military organization, to say nothing of the prejudices 
of the sdeiiie the present condition of the Egyptian army, certainly 
reflects the highest credit upon its masters. 

His first step was to reform the internal administration of the country, 
and to create a navy, in both of which the Pasha has been eminently 
successful. When we were at Alexandria, the Egyptian navy con- 
sisted of three first rate line of battle-ships, eight frigates, fifteen cor- 
vettes, six fire-ships, and two steamers. The greatest activity prevailed 
in the arsenal to complete a three decker on the stocks, the command of 
which was destined for a young Egyptian officer, who had attained the 
rank of Lieutenant de Vaisseau in the French service. There is an 
Egyptian gentleman, Ali Effendi, who was sent with three others by the 
Pasha, to this country, who was placed in His Majesty’s ship Shannon, 
and went out in her to the West Indies as a supernumerary lieutenant. 
He messed in the gun-room, wore the uniform, and was subject in every 
respect to the discipline of the ship. Not satisfied with sending several 
of his subjects to the different countries of Europe to acquire a know- 
ledge of their arts and sciences, he has established in Egypt, a school of 
navigation, and for the army, an “‘ école de l’etét major.” One of his great- 
est objects and cares has been, to establish safe and easy communications 
between the most distant points of his dominions. A telegraphic com- 
munication is carried on between Cairo and Alexandria,—and between 
the latter city and Acre, there is a dromedary “ estafette.” Travellers 
can now proceed even in the European costume to the Senaar, without 
fear of molestation. ' 

Compared with that of the Sultan Mohammed, the reforming career 
of Mohammed Ali has certainly been more successful; but it must be 
recollected, that the latter had more plastic materials to work upon. 
We hope, for the common cause of humanity, that this truly great man 
will live to complete those labours, which have commenced so auspi- 
ciously, for it would be difficult to find a successor possessing to a simi- 
lar extent, his liberal and enlightened views of policy. 





SONG. 


Forget the loves of former years 
And let thy heart go free to-night, 
Where young and beckoning beauty wears, 
Her full enchantments brave and bright ; 
And bid thy mournful memory close, 
Her book of tear-stained leaves awhile ;— 
The wise will never scorn a rose, 
Though rarer flowers have ceased to smile. 


What though the stars that used to blaze, 
In shade and gloom have all gone by, 
Be sure ’tis idly wasting days 
To mourn, while others deck the sky. 
Then smile—nor thus with brow of scorn 
A shade across our fragrance cast ; 
The bard can love the sunny morn, 
Though dream-land’s brighter shows have passed. 
H. F.C. 
X2 
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THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 





In the great, we should rather say, universal, interest which exists at 
the present time in this country upon the question of the removal of the 
Charter of the Bank of England, and when mankind have at last clearly 
discerned the fatal consequences to the commerce of the world—of the 
restrictions so long endured upon the trade in money—it has been with 
uncommon satisfaction that we have recently received the decision of the 
President of the United States relative to the expiring charter of the 
Bank of the United States. 

It is not our present intention to enlarge upon the injurious con- 
sequences of the existence of the Bank of the United States to the com- 
merce of that country, nor to follow the powerful reasoning of General 
Jackson upon the inexpediency, injustice, and danger of all monopolies 
whatever ; and still more, of a monopoly of the trade in money, which 
in this country has so fatally bound the merchants, provincial bankers, 
and even the government of Great Britain in slavery to the twenty- 
four Directors of the Bank of England, intending in the following 
remarks solely to exhibit the unsoundness, weakness, and liability to the 
common accidents of insolvency, of that wretched compound of swind- 
ling and intrigue which passes under the name of the Bank of the United 
States. 

To this we are the more moved by the knowledge of the fact, that 
more than 8,000,000 dollars, or a quarter of the entire stock of the Bank 
of the United States, is held by foreigners, of whom the principal pro- 
portion consists of English capitalists, who little understand, as we fear, 
the true nature of this institution. Indeed, in glancing over the recent 
returns ordered by Congress of the number and names of the holders of 
Bank stock, we find, amongst others, the following extraordinary per- 
sonages:—the Marquis of Hertford, possessing 800 shares ; Sir James 
Kempt, 700 shares ; and many other distinguished capitalists 300 shares 
each. 

Premising, then, that we have resided for a length of time in the 
United States, and have paid some attention to the financial politics of 
that country, we proceed to throw a little light upon the machinery, 
capital, and prospects of the Bank of the United States, intending to 
prove to the Marquis of Hertford, that he is probably mistaken in sup- 
posing that after endeavouring to defeat reform in England, he can then 
take a run across the Atlantic, and find himself at the worst in possession 
of a few comfortable thousands, and a villa in the simple style. 

For the Marquis of Hertford, and the other mites wdon have clearly 
never reflected upon the difference between the stock of the Bank of the 
United States and the public funds of that country, composed of the 
various descriptions of stock, comprised in the national -debt of the 
United States. The Bank of the United States is a common joint-stock 
company, of which the capital is 35,000,000 dollars, and the only con- 
nexion of the government with this institution consists of an investment 
of 8,000,000 dollars in Bank stock ; a speculation entered into with the 
public money, upon the same footing with the Marquis of Hertford, or 
any other individual speculator, in the hope of a profitable return. 
Thus the Government is a partner in the Bank only to the extent of 
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8,000,000 dollars, which amounts to less than a quarter of the entire 
stock of 35,000,000, and upon the principle of joint-stock companies, by 
which individuals are only responsible for the amount of their respective 
shares ; the real security thus had upon the government consists of less 
than a quarter of a dollar in the dollar. Nor is there any law to restrain 
the government from selling out even this amount of 8,000,000 dollars ; 
and we perceive indeed that the sale of the government shares in the 
Bank is already proposed by Mr. Secretary M‘Lean, to take place in 
the present year, for the purpose of raising the means for the final 
extinction of the national debt. Even this slight security will then 
cease to exist ; the remaining proprietors will consist of indiscriminate 
merchants, citizens, and traders ; the security being equally precarious 
with that of any other crowd of speculators ; it being apparent that, ex- 
cepting in the transitory manner described, this is an institution with 
which the people, government, and revenue of the United States have in 
reality no connexion whatsoever. 

Having thus divested this Bank of its supposed connexion with the 
government of the United States, we proceed to examine it upon its real 
foundations as a common joint-stock company. Considered then in this 
its true light, the Bank of the United States merely stands upon a level 
with all the other banking institutions of that country, and its success or 
failure must depend upon its successful management of discounts, 
loans, issues of papers, and the other operations of the trade in money. 
Judging then of the tree by its fruit, we find in the report of Mr. Gal- 
latin that the Bank, since its establishment, has not paid the shareholders 
an average dividend of three and a half per cent., although in the United 
States the scarcity of capital renders money at all times easy to be in- 
vested in solid property at the rate of five and a half and six per cent. 
It appears also that much mismanagement has occurred in the numerous, 
distant, and unwieldy branches of the Bank ; and that in addition to the 
losses peculiar to bankers in dishonoured bills, forgeries, and common 
defalcations, the President of the Branch Bank at Baltimore, in the year 
1819, became a defaulter to the amount of 1,300,000 dollars. More- 
over, the expenses of the institution in patronage, extravagant salaries, 
and the other corruptions incident to all incorporated bodies, have been 
very extensive ; and the Directors of the mother Bank at Philadelphia, 
though paying a dividend of only three and a half per cent., and though 
always liable to the non-renewal of the charter, have yet built a magni- 
ficent bank in that city of pure and solid marble. The buildings of 
the Branch Banks in the various states of the Union, are also of a 
similarly expensive construction, and upon the expiration of the charter 
will not produce a twentieth part of the value at which they are rated 
in the assets of the Bankers. Moreover, a very extensive portion of the 
deposits in the Bank are invested in canals, of which the value is about 
to be annihilated by the railways which are spreading over every part 
of the United States. Thus, after all the efforts of the Directors, and 
the great sums expended in corrupting the press in favour of the re- 
newal of the charter, and the preservation of their own enormous 
salaries and patronage, we fear that General Jackson has caused the 
bubble to explode, and that the Bank of the United States will now 
make a lame and impotent conclusion. 

English speculators do not sufficiently perceive the relative disadvan- 
tages of the Bank of the United States as compared to the Bank of 
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England ; for the Bank of England, though in reality a common joint- 
stock company, yet possesses the management, at a commission, of the 
entire revenue of the British empire. Every shilling of the receipts 
and expenditure of the excise, customs, post-office, and naval and mili- 
tary establishments of the country, passes through the Bank of England. 
The commission for the management of the national debt amounts to the 
sum of 260,000/. per annum, and the entire profits of the Bank, derived 
from its exclusive enjoyment of the business of the revenue, is believed 
to exceed the sum of a million per annum, whilst the loss of its notes by 
fire and other accidents by the public is known to cover the expenses of 
the whole establishment. But the Bank of the United States possesses 
none of the immense though iniquitous advantages of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and though the Bank has undoubtedly possessed the management 
of the comparatively smaller debt of the United States, even that source 
of profit is about to be terminated now, since the whole of the national 
debt will be extinguished in a single year. 

Thus have we proved the hollowness and insecurity of this institution, 
which has swindlingly assumed the name of the United States; and 
most conscientiously do we believe, that should he continue to hold his 
shares until the final winding up of the concern, the Marquis of Hert- 
ford will not from his 800 shares receive a sum sufficient for the pur- 
chase of a tar-barre], with which to entertain his friends, at his villa in 
the Regent’s Park. 

It is certainly true that the stock of the Bank of the United States is 
nominally at a premium in the various cities of the Union, notwith- 
standing a miserable dividend of about three and a half per cent. But 
this is owing to the universal delusion which exists with regard to its 
stability, and the belief universally entertained that the Bank belongs to, 
and is of equal strength with the government ; for persons will content 
themselves with a very small dividend, under the false impression that 
the capital is actually vested with the government. 

Therefore there is nothing disrespectful in these remarks to the 
government of the United States, for the 35,000,000 dollars of Bank 
stock, if virtually secured upon the revenue of the country, would be a 
most unimportant sum; and in the general crash of European govern- 
ments, that of the United States is now the most solid governmental 
psa remaining in the world. Our object is to dispel the delusion 
created by the name of the Bank of the United States ; and most sin- 
cerely do we rejoice that all the intrigues of the Directors have not been 
able to move the firm, enlightened, and patriotic ruler who now presides 
over the great republic, and who at a single blow has levelled to the 
earth this sink of mischief and monopoly. 

Here we think it indispensable to notice a circumstance which, though 
occurring in England, has produced most injurious consequences in the 
American Union, by giving an undue credit to the Bank of the United 
States. We allude to the evidence upon this subject before the East 
India Committee of the House of Commons, of Mr. Joshua Bates, a 
partner in the house of Baring, Brothers, and Co., agents in England 
for the Bank of the United States. It was stated by this person before 
the Committee, “ that bills of the Bank of the United States were regu- 
larly preferred at Canton to any English bills, as a remittance to Eng- 
land.” As this evidence of Mr. Bates was extensively circulated in 
America by the agents of the Bank as a proof of its stability and utility 
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to the foreign commerce of the States, and as the statement was known 
to exercise a powerful influence upon the question of the renewal of the 
charter, and has never yet been controverted, we proceed to examine 
this most singular assertion. 

First, then, we deny that bills or money of any kind ever can be 
remitted from Canton to England. It is well known that the balance of 
trade is regularly against this country with the Celestial Empire ; and 
Lord Ellenborough, the late President of the Board of Controul, has 

roved that in the last eighteen years the sum of 45,000,000/. sterling 
a been sent in gold alone from England to China. It is, therefore, a 
gross misstatement that bills of the Bank of the United States, or of any 
bank whatever, can be wanted for regular transmission to England, 
when it is proved that a sum exceeding 2,500,000/. goes annually in the 
other direction. It is certainly probable that a few such instances may 
have occurred, as the East India Company has recently imported half a 
million of dollars from Bengal, which is universally believed to be a 
juggle resorted to by the Company to enable it to be said that no mis- 
management of the trade exists, the return of the money being intended 
to prove that cargoes cannot be already obtained, and no extension of 
the trade is in consequence required. Moreover, if bills of any de- 
scription were required for remittance from Canton to England, there is 
no reason why bills of the Bank of the United States should be preferred 
to bills upon the Bank of England, or upon the thousand other banks 
in London and other parts of England itself. The bills of the Bank of 
the United States being those of a strange bank, are useless in England 
until accepted by the Barings; and unless it be allowed that bills 
accepted by these Barings are better than bills accepted by any other 
English banker, we must continue to suppose that Mr. Josuah Bates has 
made a most stupid and impudent assertion. 

Still this absurd evidence had an extraordinary effect in the United 
States. It was triumphantly quoted in every newspaper from Phila- 
delphia to the Gulf of Mexico; in steam-boats, at taverns, and on the 
road, the traveller was told of the acknowledged superiority of the Bank 
of the United States, as proved by the assertion of “ a partner in the 
great house of Baring.” The chances were previously most adverse to 
the renewal of the charter, but this circumstance reconciled all parties 
to the measure. A very powerful speech, which had been recently de- 
livered by that first of financiers, Mr. Benton, Senator from the State of 
Missouri, was entirely nullified by the evidence of Mr. Bates; and we, 
with our knowledge of the true operations of the banking system in 
both countries, saw with regret the workings of this mischievous folly. 

It did not occur to our transatlantic brethren that the Barings are the 
sole agents in England for the Bank of the United States ; the commis- 
sion for this agency fur exceeding a profit of 100,000/. per annum ; that 
Mr. Gallatin has proved that a sum of two millions and a half of dollars 
is obliged to be regularly kept in advance with these Barings ; that, in 
consequence, without trusting the Bank a single dollar, they yet de- 
rived a most princely revenue from the commission upon its immense 
tranactions ; and that the Bank of the United States, an institution so 
opposite to the spirit of a democratic government, appears to have been 
founded, in the admirable words of General Jackson, “ to make the 
rich, richer :” the only persons who derive any profit from it being the 
Directors and their friends at home, and the Barings in England, one 
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of whom, since its establishment has invested a million of money in land, 
paying also 1,200/. per annum for the ground-rent of his house alone— 
deep in the system of boroughmongering, and the most purse-proud of 
all the enemies of the liberties of England. 

But the fate of the Bank is sealed; mystery, bribery, and falsehood 
have not prevailed, and in General Jackson his country has a host foy 
the vanquishment of the powers of darkness. From our inmost souls 
we offer him our admiration of his energy and recondite wisdom, be- 
lieving that the whole world should thank the ruler of a mighty nation, 
whose determination has effected so valuable a lesson to the people of 
other countries, no longer to endure the mysterious financial chains by 
which the few have so long contrived to defraud and enslave the many. 





THE IGNIS FATUUS. 





—— “Thou speak’st right, 
I} am the merry wanderer of the night.’ 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Wuence didst thou come, most gamesome fairy ?—say 
If thou wast cradled on some fleecy cloud, 
Fed by soft rains, rocked by the breezes loud, 
Ripened to beauty by the sunbeams gay? 
Come forth and show thyself to mortal eye, 
Nor ever thus delude th’ unwary passer by. 


Or didst thou sleep upon some lonely lake, 

On smoothest water-lily leaf reclining, 

Till the round moon upon thy slumber shining, 
Dissolved its dreamy spell, and bade thee wake ? 
And lent she then a sparkle of her light, 

To thy deceitful lamp—thou syren of the night? 


Or was thy home beside some rushy spring, 
Girt in by many a moss-embroidered stone, 
Some small and quiet fountain, hardly known, 
Save to the summer flies, that came to wing 
Their droning flight around its tangled edge 
Of waving willow stems, and green and speary sedge. 


Oh! were I but a wandering sprite like thee, 
I would not in such lonesome places tread ; 
But when the east with morning clouds was red, 
Wing forth to pastime with the early bee ; 
And stay my flight o’er shaded flowery dells, 
To gather drops of dew from leaves and lily-bells. 


Or, if my lamp were seen to mortals’ ken, 
It should not shine to lead their feet astray ; 
For I would light the weary on his way 
Through treacherous swamp or bough-entangled glen ; 
And only vanish where, in shelter lone, 
A bright and cheerful blaze through cottage window shone. 


And in such fantasies, all gay and wild, 
My life, a happy summer-day, should fly, 
Though I might weep for mortal woe, and sigh 
To see how man in fruitless labour toiled : 
And when old Care drew near, in mantle gray, 
My silken wings should spread, to bear me far away.——H. F. C. 
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—— Ich liebe dich mein Vaterland. 


As the season was already so far advanced when I left Berlin, I 
resolved to push on to Vienna without halting. The last rays of the 
sun were tinging the lofty spire of the ancient miinster, as we approached 
Prague ; this city is classic ground to the soldier, and though fatigued 
by a hard day’s travelling, I walked round her formidable line of 
fortifications. At the evening “ Table d'’Héte’ of the hotel at which I 
alighted, I met the son of the unfortunate Gustavus, the ex king of 
’ Sweden. My attention was forcibly attracted to this personage, by a 
recollection of the following anecdote which I heard a few months before 
at the Hague. The prince had led his wandering steps to the court of 
Holland, where his handsome person made a deep impression on the 
heart of the princess Marianne, the daughter of the king. Suddenly, 
the prince was gazetted a major-general in the Dutch service, and the 
constant attendant of the princess both in public and in private ; he was by 
the whole court regarded as her husband elect—in fact, it is well known, 
that his Dutch majesty was no ways averse to the alliance. The court 
of Stockholm, who watched with extreme anxiety all the movements 
of the ex-royal family, and who are constantly apprehensive, that should 
they form a matrimonial connexion with any of the reigning families of 
Europe, they would, from the same principle that induced Napoleon in 
1813, to reject the services of the ex-king Gustavus, conceive themselves 
bound in honour to make some movement in his favour, directed its 
ambassador at the Hague, to protest diplomatically against the title 
assumed by the prince, alleging, ‘that there was no other prince of 
Sweden, than his highness, prince Oscar, who had been formally 
recognized as such by every court in Europe. But the soi disant prince, 
de Suede, “ etait bel homme, et la princesse amoureuse on n'y peut plus,” 
the protest of lambassadeur, was, therefore, scarcely listened to. In 
this conjuncture, Bernadotte, like a skilful tactician, changed his plan of 
attack, and unmasked a formidable battery that he held in reserve ; he 
communicated to the princess Marianne, that her intended was not only 
married, but the father of two blooming boys! the despair of the 
princess, the indignation of the king may be easily conceived. Still, for 
the honour of the house of Nassau, it was deemed prudent to hush up 
the affair. Monsieur le prince de Suede, was, in consequence, secretly 
advised to send in his resignation to spare the king the pain of dis- 
missing him, and as the advice was accompanied by a handsome sum of 
money, the prince took the hint and quitted Holland “ a la sourdine.” 
When I met him at Prague, he was living on the fruit of his adventure 
in a style which the previous state of his exchequer would not have 
enabled him to do. 

The approach to the Austrian capital from Moravia is truly magni- 
ficent. On the right, the superb Schoenbrun is discovered. On the 
left, the mighty Danube displays its broad and impetuous bosom ; while 
before the traveller, surrounded by its ramparts and its immense faux- 
bourg, lies the imperial city itself, from the midst of which, rises the 
venerable and Moorish spire of St. Stephen’s, rearing on high the proud 
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spread eagle of Austria. A tall Hungarian grenadier received our pass- 
ports at the lines. Proceeding onwards, through a dark narrow street, 
we passed one of the alleys that extend at the distance of 600 yards 
from the suburbs to the gates, by one of which we entered the city. 

The Prater is the feature par excellence of Vienna. No other capital 
possesses such a promenade for natural beauties, for extent, for the 
variety, and in some instances, even for the splendour of the equipages. 
The far-famed Corso at Milan, the Parisian Champs Elysées, and even 
our own Hyde Park must yield the palm to it. We drove to the church 
of St. Stephen in order to take our place in the cavalcade; from this 
point, one uninterrupted line of vehicles extends for upwards of three 
miles across the park. The péle méle system appeared to be the order 
of the place. Berlins, bristchas, drowskis, phetons, carts, and light 
waggons of every description, were crowded together in picturesque 
confusion. First, you beheld the dashing pheton of some Hungarian or 
Bohemian noble, with their mustachioed hieduc, or jager, in their splen- 
did liveries, followed, perhaps, by the neat stanhope, and blood horse of 
some young attaché to the British embassy, whose glass, with the listless 
air of a Hyde Park exclusive, was directed towards a low drowski, 
drawn by two beautiful small Ukraine horses, of a Polish countess, 
whose beauty “fit fureur” at the time at Vienna. Next followed the 
stately equipage of the Empress, to which succeeded a clumsy eisel-wag- 
gon, filled with Croatian peasants, laughing aloud, heedless of the near 
vicinity of their imperial mistress. 

While the eye dwelt delighted on this novel and animated scene, 
my friend directed my attention towards a caleche, containing two 
persons, that was advancing towards us. It was the Emperor Francis 
and his chamberlain. The appearance of the monarch is remarkable ; a 
figure of the middle size, but thin and lank as the hero of La Mancha, 
surmounted by a long narrow head with two large blue eyes, the thick 
Austrian lip, and long hollow cheeks. Such is the portrait of the pre- 
sent descendant of nineteen emperors. The first impression which a 
casual glance on his countenance leaves, is that of openness—of down- 
right German bonhommie. But a closer gaze will detect the sinister ex- 
pression, more in accordance with his actions, leaving the spectator to 
the conclusion, that under an assumed simplicity and apparent frankness, 
there lurks despotic hauteur—the deepest cunning, and the most heart- 
less selfishness. 

The treasures of art which Vienna contains, are varied and immense. 
I visited the Schoenbrun, the residence of young Napoleon, now no 
more! its halls are spacious, its apartments regal, but to me, the object 
of attraction was the little cabinet in which Napoleon spent hours in 
writing, and where he first beheld the portrait of the young arch-duchess, 
Maria Louisa. The rank which this princess will occupy in the page 
of history will neither be that of an Andromache nor a Penelope. Her 
total insensibility to her husband’s misfortunes—the apathetic indiffer- 
ence with which she received the account of his death on the barren 
rock of St. Helena—her utter forgetfulness of her high station, and of 
the duties of a wife and mother, in the arms of her chamberlain count, 
are notorious facts, which will not exalt her in the eyes of posterity. 

The view is magnificent from the spire of the venerable cathedral of 
St. Stephens. The Styrian mountains, and the distant Moravia, the 
Danube, and the imperial city, with its palaces and churches, burst 
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suddenly on the enraptured gaze. How singular has been the fate of 
Vienna. In its beginning, the head-quarters of a Roman legion—in 
after times, the residence of petty German courts. At present, the 
capital of a monarchy, and the head of the German confederation ; and 
yet, little more than a century ago, the turbaned Turk pranced proudly 
before her walls, thirsting for her destruction ; and the Arabian drome- 
dary grazed in the valleys of the Danube, while the Tartar and Saphis 
were skirmishing on the plains around, bounded by the circle of moun- 
tains on the south bank of the Danube. I pictured in my imagination 
the camp of the Turkish host. The splendid pavilions of Kara Musta- 
pha—his Pacha’s—the horse tails waving in the wind—and all the 
glorious pomp and circumstances of Eastern war. Methought I heard 
the shrill cry of the Turkoman, the “ Allah hu” of the haughty 
Janissaries, as they beheld Sobieski and the chivalry of Poland, shouting 
the war cry, “ God for Poland,” descending the mountain side like a 
torrent, scattering before them the fierce and fantastic barbarian, and 
carrying death and destruction through the Ottoman ranks. I almost 
fancied I saw the Vizier, frantic with rage, displaying to the chosen 
Janissaries, the standard of the prophet, and striving, by a desperate 
charge, to restore the fortune of the day. On that eventful day, the des- 
tinies of the christian world rested on the point of the Polish lances. 
But for the brave hearts that shed their blood in that conflict, the proud 
Vienna, now the arbitress of nations, by whose dastardly consent, in 
later times, the liberties, nay the very existence of her benefactors, have 
been annihilated, would herself have been a degraded tributary—her 
children slaves! 

Poland, in thy hour of need, ill has Europe discharged the sacred 
debt she owed thee! That gallant, gallant race, that has always stood 
foremost in the ranks of Christendom, whose best blood has poured like 
rain whenever honour or duty called, how hast thou been requited ! 
Deserted in danger, and despoiled in adversity, thy bravery a reproach, 
when not put forth for others—that indomitable spirit which once saved 
Europe, now made a plea for thy own destruction! Poland has fallen— 
but her brave sons are not yet exterminated, they may yet revenge 
themselves on their oppressors ! 

A few days after my arrival, the garrison was reviewed by the Arch- 
duke Charles, which afforded me an opportunity of observing the Aus- 
trian troops en masse. The Archduke came on the ground attended by 
a numerous staff; the troops manceuvred with the utmost precision and 
celerity. The marching of the Hungarian grenadiers, was, to a military 
eye, almost godlike. They presented a combination of gigantic stature, 
manly beauty, and martial character, that I have never seen surpassed. 
Their white uniform, and pantaloon of pale blue, is both soldier-like 
and becoming. The cuirassiers were superbly mounted, and their 
appointments were in a style of corresponding excellence ; for a match- 
less union of size, strength, and activity, this heavy cavalry, with the 
exception of our household troops, are unrivalled. The appearance of 
the Hungarian hussars disappointed me—their appointments were 
shabby and in bad order, but the men rode beautifully, and looked fierce, 
and ready for the melée. I did not see the Hungarian gardes-du-corps, 
which I was told were the most brilliant in Europe. The Archduke 
Charles is a fine military-looking man; he has the thick, haughty lip 
that distinguishes the House of Hapsburg, andthe bivouac had left its 
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marks upon his weather-beaten countenance. By his side, in a splendid 
hussar uniform, and mounted on a beautiful Arabian charger, which he 


sat with gallant grace, rode the young Duke de Reichstadt, 
“‘The young Astyanax of modern Troy.” 


An inexpressible tint of melancholy and thought was imprinted on his 
pale and interesting countenance ; but as the troops defiled past him, his 
look grew animated, and his bright blue eye sparkled with martial 
ardour. Perhaps a vein of his sire’s ambition, or the recollection of his 
military glory, which the objects around him were so fitted to recal, 
brightened the poor boy’s saddened brow, and suffused with conscious 
pride his pale cheek ; for on the selfsame ground on which he rode, 
Napoleon, reeking with the spoils of Eckmuhl and Wagram, had twenty 
years before renewed his victorious guard, and seen the Austrian empire 
prostrate at his feet. By virtue of an imperial decree, this Prince 
enjoyed the estates of the Grand Duke of Toscano, in Bohemia, pro- 
ducing an annual revenue of about 20,0001. sterling. Were these vast 
domains bestowed on him in mockery? We think so: the same cruel 
and diabolical policy which murdered, “ d@ coup d'epingles,” the father, 
on the rock of his exile, was acted upon with equal rigour towards his 
unfortunate son, on the more genial banks of the Danube. When the 
first symptoms of his pulmonary complaint manifested themselves, his 
medical attendants ordered change of air and scene; but this did not 
accord with the policy of Chancellor Metternich, who had all along 
denied the poor boy the exercise and the innocent amusements so conge- 
nial to his age, till his state of isolation and solitude preyed upon his 
spirits, and laid the foundation of the fatal disease that has consigned 
him, in the full bloom of youth, tothe silent tomb. The game Metter- 
nich has been playing is a deep one ;—it was not the possibility of this 
youth’s ever reigning over the land of his birth that troubled the repose 
of this wily minister ; he was too well aware that he had no political 
party in France, where, in spite of the admiration of Napoleon’s genius, 
and the recollection of his fame, the aspirations of the rising generation 
are directed rather into the channel of constitutional liberty than military 
glory ; but while his chance in France was an absolute nullity, by a 
singular incoysistency, fate was preparing for him a bright destiny in 
Austria. Metternich discovered that there existed among the Hungarian 
noblesse a plot to violate the Pragmatic Sanction, and to declare, at the 
death of the present Emperor, the young Napoleon his successor, to the 
exclusion of his uncle, the King of Hungary, whose mental imbecility 
renders him incapable of reigning. This is the secret of Metternich’s 
policy with regard to young Napoleon. He was but too sensible that 
such a plan would be the death-blow of his influence. 

After all, things are nothing in themselves, but in the ideas we asso- 
ciate with them. The Viennese family illustrate this philosophical 
axiom. Of a representative government they as yet know nothing— 
“‘ pour aimer la liberté il faut la connaitre.” If this holds good, we 
cannot blame the stout burghers of Vienna for their indifference to 
institutions with which they are totally unacquainted. But they are 
fond of bonne chere ; there is more wine and animal food, say the statis- 
ticians, consumed in Vienna, than in any other city on the continent. 

Odious as must appear, to every liberal mind, the present policy of 
the Austrian government, we must not forget that it was to her inter- 
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vention, in 1813, that the overthrow of Napoleon is mainly to be attri- 
buted. Profiting by her geographical position, which enabled her to act 
on the flanks and on the rear of the French armies, she threw 300,000 
men into the scale, and decided the contest. On the reconstruction of 
the federative policy of Europe on a new basis, this power, in exchange 
for her former tesselated territory, acquired a compact arrondissement 
of kingdoms and provinces, with a population of thirty millions. This 
territorial aggrandisement she owes to Metternich. As a diplomatist, 
this minister possesses undoubtedly talents of the highest order. A 
fascinating polish of exterior—an irresistible suavity of manner—a mel- 
lifluous intonation of voice—a happy tact of diving into the most hidden 
recesses of the human heart—a fertility of invention—a ready choice of 
expedients—an unblushing disregard for truth—a jesuitical craft—a 
command of countenance @ toute epreuve—a cold-blooded heartlessness, 
that enables him to pursue, with Machiavelian skill and unwearied perti- 
nacity, the object he has in view, totally heedless of the means by which 
he accomplishes it—such is Metternich: a man, whose name is in uni- 
versal execration from one end of the continent to the other. 

But it is in vain that the Emperor Francis and his brother despots, 
oppose the march of European regeneration ; it is, to use the prophetic 
words of Napoleon—“ La roche de Syziphe qu’ils tiennent au dessus de 
leurs tétes.” An active principle of amelioration and reform is at work 
in every country ; a principle that advances spirally, and gains, even 
while it appears to recede. Still we are not insensible to the power of 
the formidable coalition that is already deploying their colummns of attack. 
They have carried freedom’s first bulwark, Poland; they are now 
advancing against her second line in Germany. The roll of the distant 
thunder that pealed along the banks of the Vistula, is approaching the 
valley of the Rhine. Does the government of France slumber? Why 
sits she inactive, when Europe is resounding with the din of arms from 
one end to the other? Is she paralysed by the magnitude of the torrent 
that is rolling westward? Is she blind to the experience of the past? 
Has she forgotten, that from 1793 to 1813, the preparations of every 
hostile attack against her were made under the shadow of diplomatic 
negotiations ? Can she not see that the acts of the Diet, the protocols of 
the Conferences, the notes of diplomacy, have but one object, to root up 
the revolutiohary principles of July? Let her therefore arm for the 
approaching struggle, for sooner or later, war, a war of principles, is 
inevitable—and let her, to the arrogant threats of the coalesced despots, 
reply, in the eloquent language of the patriot Isnard to the German 
Diet at Ratisbon—“ Disons a l'Europe que le peuple Francais s’il tire 
l’epée, en jettera le fourreau ; qu'il n’ira le chercher que couronné des 
lauriers de la victoire que si des cabinets engagent les rois dans une 
guerre contre les peuples. Nous engagerons les peuples dans une guerre 
contre les rois.” These daring words have been already once verified, 
and may be so again. 
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GIBRALTAR:—ITS ADVANTAGES TO ENGLAND. 


In these days of reform, when an extensive reduction of our military 
establishments is inevitable, in the ensuing session of parliament, it is 
desirable to examine and elucidate the comparative expense, utility, and 
necessity, of the many warlike dependencies of this country, in various 
quarters of the globe. 

With this view, we propose to bring under the impartial consideration 
of our readers, the present immense expense of maintaining that glo- 
rious, but most unprofitable dependency of the crown of England, “the 
fortress of Gibraltar ; intending to prove, that the abandonment of this 
celebrated rock, is now the more profitable policy of this country. 

Gibraltar was originally taken from the Spaniards in the reign of 
Queen Anne, by Sir George Rooke; and at the period of its thus de- 
volving to the crown of England, so little importance was attached to 
its possession, that the parliament of the day refused its thanks to the 
commander and troops who had been engaged in the very dangerous 
service of seizing the fortifications. Public opinion has, however, been 
long reversed, with regard to the utility and value of this conquest ; and 
for many years we have been accustomed, without reflection, to consider 
Gibraltar as the key of the Mediterranean, and the modern Herculean 
pillar, upon which is inscribed the xe plus ultra of our military power. 
Still, to a mind accustomed to look beyond the outside of mere prover- 
bial expressions, it is not to be comprehended in what light Gibraltar 
can form the key of the Mediterranean ; for the Straits of Gibraltar, in 
the narrowest part, are seventeen miles wide; the opposite fortress of 
Ceuta is not subject to our power; and it is absurd to suppose, that 
the guns of the fortifications can reach a vessel in mid-channel, or effec- 
tually obstruct the navigation. Shipping, too, may pass the position in 
the night ; and it is quite apparent that the key of the Mediterranean 
is an unmeaning expression, as applied to Gibraltar, since no fortification 
can command a strait seventeen miles wide, and the ships of war which 
we additionally keep there, form the real keys of this lock of the Medi- 
terranean. If the Straits of Gibraltar, like the Sound of Elsineur, were 
not more than a mile and a half wide, then the key of the Mediterranean 
would appear a term of greater probability; but, in the actual width of 
the channel, it would not be less preposterous to affirm, that the guns of 
Dover Castle command the Straits of Calais. 

It is the immense and wasteful expense of holding this barren and 
unproductive possession, that renders Gibraltar worthy to be first 
selected for reduction in the present depressed condition of the country 
at home. Unlike our other colonial dependencies, Gibraltar possesses 
neither revenue, trade, nor agricultural productions. Cut off from the 
territories of Spain, even its provisions are conveyed, at an immense 
expense, from England. It is an isolated and solitary prison for our 
troops, where native employment never varies for years the gloomy 
monotony of confinement ; and, for the false, empty, and unsubstantial 
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henour of commanding the Mediterranean, we needlessly maintain this 
hot abode of sterility and the plague. Foreign conquests are alone jus- 
tifiable in an enlightened age, by the advantages conferred upon the 
conquered ; for our laws, arts, and civilization, follow in the rear of 
our victorious armies, to free the enslaved and benighted nations of the 
world ; but Gibraltar is peopled by our own centinels alone, and the 
fruits of victory are sown upon a rock. In times of the most profound 
peace, the garrison is never maintained at less than five thousand men ; 
the entire cost of supporting the troops, dock-yards, and civil establish- 
ments, is estimated at more than a million per annum ; and since our 
first possession of Gibraltar, this useless fortress has added above a hun- 
dred millions to the national debt! For this immense expenditure, no 
return whatever appears—commerce or revenue there being none, from 
a place, jealously guarded from connexion with the interior of the 
country, and possessing no intercourse with Spain, beyond the draw- 
bridge of the moat. Since the opening of the free port of Cadiz, even 
the trifling trade formerly forced into Gibraltar, by the senseless com- 
mercial policy of Spain, has almost entirely disappeared ; and the Medi- 
terranean passes, always an unjust impost, levied at Gibraltar since the 
accession of his present Majesty, have been abolished altogether. There- 
fore, to a commercial nation, depending upon fertile and productive 
colonial possession for its revenue, commerce, and prosperity, there is 
nothing beyond the empty prejudices of military glory to justify our 
retention of the expensive fortress of Gibraltar. 

It is also well to be considered that we are now at peace with Spain, 
and, however contemptible the government of that country, our retention 
of Gibraltar has long been considered a most galling insult by that proud 
people; and considerations of national honour alone have prompted 
their stupendous efforts to regain it. It would, therefore, be now in the 
highest degree conciliatory and productive of great commercial advan- 
tages to England, to yield up possession of a fortress, the retention of 
which is useless and injurious to ourselves, and productive of feelings 
of humiliation and enmity to all true Spaniards, at the sight of a foreign 
flag floating in victory over a soil where nature never meant us to 
encroach. It is unworthy of a magnanimous nation, needlessly to con- 
tinue our insulting possession of this strong hold in a foreign country— 
and that the evil consequences of the retention of the fortress of 
Gibraltar by the government of this country are not exaggered here, 
we turn to the opinion upon this subject of the author of the Wealth of 
Nations. Speaking of the then recent conquests of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, that illustrious writer thus expresses himself. ‘ There never 
was the slightest pretext for the occupation of those two most expensive 
garrisons, the retention of which, has served more than all other causes, 
to cement the friendship and alliance against this country of the Kings of 
France and Spain.” This opinion, though opposed to the prejudices of 
the day, appears, indeed, to be founded in very clear truth. Would the 
people of England ever rest, whilst the Spaniards, having by surprise 
obtained possession of Dover Castle for a century, should persist in hold- 
ing it from motives of mere insulting defiance ? 

By the abandonment of this unprofitable fortress, not only should we 
thus effect a reduction of five thousand men in our standing army, but a 
valuable indemnification may undoubtedly be obtained from Spain. 
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For, to regain the integrity of her territory, and to banish the hateful 
spectacle of a foreign flag triumphant on her soil, that country would 
probably cede the rich, and, as lying in the range of her other West 
Indian possessions, to England, the invaluable island of Cuba. The 
depression of our sugar islands, and the advantages enjoyed by Cuba in 
a virtual though felonious continuation of the African traffic in slaves, 
renders its possession to the crown of England of paramount import- 
ance. The five thousand troops now in garrison at Gibraltar, would 
more than suffice for the military occupation of the entire island of 
Cuba ; and being supported by the island itself, or indirectly by the 
vast addition of commerce and revenue resulting from so fertile a 
possession, there remains no comparison between the sum of advantage 
derived from this addition to our West Indian empire, and the retention 
of the barren and useless fortress of Gibraltar. 

And though Gibraltar should return to the dominion of Spain, it has 
been shown, that in the width of the straits, our vessels of war or com- 
merce may at all times enter the Mediterranean without danger from the 
forts ; and by retaining possession ‘of the island of Malta, we enjoy a 
position for our squadrons to rendezvous, water, and refit, at a spot more 
central in the Mediterranean, and nearer to the shores of Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, and the other great trading countries of Africa and 
Southern Europe. When the government of the United States, without 
possessing a single harbour or an acre of territory in the Mediterranean, 
yet maintain a powerful display of vessels of war in that sea, it is 
apparent that an extensive reduction of our military establishments in 
that quarter of the world, may be made without injury to our commerce. 

The Ionian Islands are also a dead weight to this country. These 
islands may be very advantageously sold to the government of the 
United States ; for the people of that country have long been solicitous to 
obtain some permanent possession in the Mediterranean ; and where the 
service of watching the piratical powers of Africa and Greece, can thus 
be effectually performed by the Americans, it is highly expedient that 
Great Britain should co-operate in an object mutually advantageous to 
all civilized nations. Jealousy of our transatlantic brethren is now 
happily disappearing, and identity of interests is daily becoming more 
apparent, and we should certainly rejoice to see the Ionian Islands, 
useless to ourselves, pass into the dominion of the United States. 

At a time when extensive changes are forthcoming in the policy of 
this country, these remarks, though opposed to the prejudices of the 
day, may be found to be worthy of impartial consideration. 
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THE SPECTRE. 
“© Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned.”-—SHaKsPEaRE. 


Amonest the millions of human beings whose little interests and 
passions agitate the surface of this our world, none comes in for a greater 
share of good-natured ridicule than the unhappy believer in ghosts. 
His most sapient and serious speculations are derided by youth and age. 
The grey-headed seer, and the young “ devil-may-care” fellow, who has 
never thought at all, feel themselves equally excused in sporting with a 
subject, enveloped as it is in all the mystery and shadowy solemnity be- 
fitting that world of spirits, which, as Milton says, 


“« Haunt the earth and sky when we sleep and dream.” 


In the course of my reflections upon this all-important subject, I have 
discovered that the ghosts which are so frequently the objects of astonish- 
ment or terror in the “ bank-note world,” are divided into two kinds. 
The one is that species which go by the name of fairies and sylphs, such 
as we may suppose would hover around the form of some beautiful 
woman, to protect her from too rude a gale, and strew in her way the 
stolen perfumes of roses. They bring no terror in their path, nor haunt 
you in the gloomy hour of night ; but they seem to wanton in the bright 
sunshine ; to speak to you in the melody of music ; or touch you in the 
soft air that fans your cheek. They are the companions of the poet, 
waving their rustling wings reund his head, and delighting his soul with 
gaiety and hope! 

The others are of a different nature—the terror of dark church-yards 
and village barns. They stalk in shadowy solemnity over the fair face 
of nature, and revel in the storm. There is nothing airy or elegant 
about them. They are silent, mysterious, and sublime. It is such as 
these that frighten hinds and country maidens; that stride through the 
scenes of some secluded village, take possession of some comfortable 
mansion of “ date antique,” living in the luxury of perfect freedom, 
paying neither rent nor taxes, and leaving behind them, through all 
their gambols, a strong odour of fire and brimstone. 

That there are such things, there can scarcely be a doubt; it is 
attested by so many persons of veracity. There was Mrs. , but I 
won’t mention names—-sitting late one night, or rather early one morn- 
ing, reading Maturin’s Melmoth, with all the doors locked, when sud- 
denly the wax candles burned awfully blue, and upon the Brussels 
carpet there stood a dark deformed figure, with the countenance of a 
frightful demon, glaring at her with a most hideous obliquity of vision. 
It came not through the doors, nor through the windows, nor through 
the wall, nor even through the key-hole, as some might innocently sup- 
pose ; no, it came down the chimney, inaking at the same time a most 
infernal clatter, and bringing with it a strong smell of—soot! Many 
other instances of an equally awful nature have been related, but very 
few exceed the dreadful adventures to which I was almost a martyr 
during the prevalence of the yellow fever in 1818, at Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

I had been confined to a sick chamber for a period of six weeks, 
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when my doctor advised me to remove from the enervating influence of 
a pent-up city. By the assistance of a purer air I had nearly recovered, 
and was living happily amidst fresh breezes and shady woods. Some 
friends had passed the day with me, and I had indulged for the first 
time since my illness with a glass or two of wine. After they left, 
however, my spirits began to flag; a lonely feeling came over me. I 
seated myself at the window for some time, and could not help being 
almost awfully impressed with the gloomy appearance which every 
thing seemed to bear around me. I saw no human being, save here and 
there some huge negro stealing his way from nightly marauding, to his 
loghank on the plantation. A large black cloud came across the 
heavens, and cast its dark shadows far and wide over the lofty pines, 
and rendered objects still more obscure. All seemed hushed in a death- 
like silence, as though nature had lost her principle of life, and lay 
slumbering in frightful lethargy. There was not a breeze to stir the 
motionless leaf. The atmosphere seemed stagnant, and infected with 
disease ; gradually it grew darker still. 

During these few moments my spirits became singularly depressed ; 
some heavy misfortune seemed to weigh on my heart ; an indescribable 
terror of every thing around me; a dread of some hidden danger—I 
know not what. At times I felt chilled, and my teeth chattered, and 
again a hot feverish glow came over me. I thought of my own dear 
country—of my family—of her, the remembrance of whose beauty was 
wont to cheer my wanderings, when the clock struck, as I thought, in 
deep and sepulchral tones—they died away in succession, till I counted, 
twelve—the hour when the sheeted dead walk the earth ! 

The protracted howl] of some famishing dog, and the dismal monotony 
of the whip-poor-will, sounded in unison with my feelings. The voice 
of any human being would have broken the horrid spell; but my ear 
listened for it in vain. At that moment something appeared to move 
before my window, when a sudden gust of air extinguished my light. 
I heard a long drawn sigh, almost at my ear ! 

There was something absolutely terrible in my situation—I was not 
within call of any humau being—my eyes and ears were strained to 
catch either sight or sound, when I distinctly heard the breathing of 
some one in my room. Immediately the idea that robbers had concealed 
themselves crossed my mind, and that, doubtless, murder was their 
object. In an agony of apprehension I felt for my sword, when, oh! 
horror! a cold damp hand was clenched around the handle! I sprung 
from my seat I knew not whither ; but a dark form arose before me, 
and held me in its dreadful embrace ! 

The thought that I was in a mortal grasp aroused the energy of my 
nature ; a superior feeling shook off the debasing, paralizing influence 
of fear ; and with an almost Herculean strength I seized my enemy, and 
hurled him violently to the floor. What was my astonishment, when 
my ears were greeted with the following dreadful exclamation :— 
“Oh, ki, massa! massa! ow dam ard ou squeedge ! Pompey just 
bring ou him potecary phisick, when him dam air puff out him dam 
candle. I nebor was sarbe so before—Oh, ki! oh, ki!” 
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THE LOVE TOKEN.—A Tate. 





«“ Tus is your handkerchief, Emma, is it not ?” 

“« Yes,” said Lady Mauden, as she turned her eyes from her harpsi- 
chord to the i inquirer. 

“ Well, Emma, you cannot refuse me this hi: andkerchief—not as a 
memorial—for I need not that—but as a gift—as a token of — friend- 
ship—” 

“ No, George, that cannot be—indeed it cannot—” 

“« Why >—but no matter :—and yet this is a trifling request. a, 
Emma, you have but little feeling f or me—I know it;—but w ieee we 
part this evening, you may be reliev ed for ever from my presence. r 

« For ever, George!” said Lady Mauden, surprised into a tone of 
anxiety—“ for ever!” 

‘ And what have I to do here?—Is it not enough, that I am thus 
guilty, without increasing that guilt by a longer stay—with« put adding 
to my distractedness, and rushing—oh, Emma! even tell me that you 
do not hate me, and it will be some solace to me.” 

« Mr. Leslie,” said Lady Mauden, in a severe voice, “ if I have been 
the cause of any uneasiness to you, at least give me credit for regret, 
—we had, indeed, better part—Give me the handkerchief.” Her lady- 
ship rose from the harpsichord, as she spoke. 

« Tis all I ask, Emma. Leave it to me, and I quit you instar ily, 
and for ever.” 

« The hankerchief, George—I must have the handkerchief.” Lady 
Mauden extended her hand towards the still unwilling Leslie— but at 
that instant the drawing-room door opened, and Lord Mauden entered. 

« Why, Leslie, what’s the matter? I have just been to the stables, 
and Hennecy tells me, you have ordered your horses. Where are you 
going at this late hour ?’ 

«« My lord, I must leave you to night.” 

* Leave us !—Well, of course as you please; but I hope nothing has 
happened in my house, to make your stay unpleasant.” 

“ Nothing, I assure you; but in a few days you shall hear the reason 
of this abrupt departure.” 

“ Make no strangers of us, Leslie ; do as you please ; and remember 
this is your home, whenever it suits your plea asure or convenience.” 

« This distracts me,” muttered the young man; but Lord Mauden 
heard him not ; for the approach of the horses to the hall door attracted 
his attention to the window. Lady Mauden had turned to a music- 
stand ; but, to any one who obse rved her, it was plain she thought little 
of the leaves, which she rapidly turned over. George Leslie observed 
her: he was still in possession of the handkerchief; and now, as he 
stood by himself near a centre table, he silently folded it, and put it in 
his bosom. An unheard and unper ceived step brought him to her side; 
but her thoughts were too busy to notice it. 

“ You will have a beautiful evening for your ride. I suppose you 
face towards home?” said Lord Mauden, his eyes still directed to ‘the 
window. 

** Lady Mauden,” said Geor ge Leslie. She started as if from a dream, 
and looked him full i in the face. « Lady Mauden, fare you well.” This 
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he said aloud; but in a whisper, “farewell for ever!” He took her 
hand—it trembled—a tear fell upon his own, and she turned hastily to 
the music-stand again, to hide or stifle her emotion, and with difficulty 
could collect strength enough to speed him on his journey. 

Leslie had consideration enough to leave her at once. He mounted 
his horse in silence, and rode down the avenue, followed by his servants, 
and it was not for some time that he recollected that he had not taken 
leave of his kind host and friend Lord Mauden. 

“ Strange!” said his lordship, as he followed Leslie with his eyes 
down the lawn. 

Lady Mauden, after a vain attempt at the harpsichord, complained of 
illness, and retired to her chamber. 

Alas! what a world is ours! where half its fancied pleasures are sin. 
Lady Mauden was most unhappy. The commands of a father, and the 
prayers of a mother, had prevailed with her to give her hand to Lord 
Mauden. The only man she had ever loved, besides that father, had 
just parted from her side. He had told her, he had quitted her for 
ever. She was glal—and yet, “ for ever” —Lady Mauden was a woman, 
young and sensitive ; and could she, in her heart of hearts, rejoice never 
more to see the man upon whom her first and best affections were un- 
changeably fixed? Reason is deceitful, duty is blind, and determination 
is weak. Alas! that passion should be the only true, clear-sighted, and 
strong principle of our nature ! 

Not very far from Mauden House, there is a wild and heathery moun- 
tain, broken here and there by deep and winding hollows, through one 
of which passes the public road ; and this, as well as the rest, had, since 
the days of King William’s conquest, been noted as a resort of robbers 
and outlaws. The attacks on coaches, the plunder of individual tra- 
vellers, and some frightful and most revolting murders committed there, 
had made it a fearful place to all the country; while the nature of the 
situation, and of the scenery itself, lent an additional horror and dark 
interest to all that rumour could tell. The bleak mountain collected 
about its head an almost perpetual covering of clouds ; and the screams 
of a few wild birds, that, from time to time, hovered over the thin patches 
of cultivation, gave life indeed to the scene; but it was such life as 
Virgil or Dante could have given to the bleakness of an infernal plain. 

It was half-past twelve at night when Leslie was riding on this road, 
followed at a short distance by his favourite Hennecy. The master was 
silent; the servant now and then broke into a whistle, or stave, of some 
Irish song, but would instantly cease on recollection of the presence of 
his master. He evidently longed to speak, and would have given a 
great deal for the usual condescending communicativeness of “ Sir 
George,” to arrest the loneliness of their way ; but Hennecy was not in 
the slightest degree afraid. Many a night before he would not have 
passed here in silence, for the universe, nor have trusted himself on this 
mountain, except perhaps with a strong party of “ hearty boys,” return. 
ing from a fair or wake ; but, to-night, Hennecy knew his master’s errand, 
and felt that his silence and seriousness was, to-night, most natural, 
They had just arrived to the summit of a hill, over which the road Jed, 
and from thence on the top of another, which also was crossed by the 
road ; figures were seen relieved against the hazy and half moop-lit 
clouds behind. Distant whistlings were heard, and, in a few moments, 
Leslie could observe, on the far-off hill, as it retired from the road, 
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increasing groups of men, and some stragglers here and there, running 
in different directions. Neither of our travellers, however, seemed 
alarmed ; and the only remark made was by Hennecy—* I think, sir, 
we had best turn off by the dboireen at the foot of the hill. We'll come 
up wid the boys in betther nor ten minutes from that.” Leslie nodded ; 
and, on arriving at the bottom of the glen, between the two fore-men- 
tioned hills, he turned to the right of the boireen, or narrow passage, of 
which Hennecy spoke. About three or four hundred yards brought 
them to a loose and unfastened gate; and as Hennecy advanced, and 
was endeavouring to push it back without dismounting in the mud, a 
man stepped up from behind a ditch, and resting the muzzle of a gun 
on the top bar, said, in a tone of lagged but calm determination, “ Ye 
don’t pass here, gintlemen.” 

“We don’t pass here!’’ repeated George Leslie, while he laid his 
hand on one of his pistols. ‘“ By what right, my good man, do you 
prevent us?”’ 

“ Oh, ’tis all the same as to that,” answered the apparent sentinel ; 
“ and ye may put up your pistol—ye can’t pass here, gintlemen.” 

George Leslie was naturally impetuous, and was about to push his 
horse at the gate, notwithstanding the cry of the man, “ I tell ye to 
keep back,” when Hennecy interfered, and having respectfully said to 
his master, “ Lave him to me, sir; he knows me when the moon will 
look at my face.—Era, Tom Cauty, don’t you know me, man? Don’t 
be talking here, but let us go by in pace. We're going to the captain.” 

“ Eh, then, Nick Hennecy, is that yourself? Of coorse I'll lave you 
pass, but I don’t know the other man.” 

** But I knows him,“T'om: he’s my master, and a good warrant to be 
so—he is too. Come, make haste, open the gate, man.” 

“ I cannot, Nick ; I cannot; ’tis my orders.” 

“ Era, don’t I know your orders? Be quiet now, Tom, and pacibly 
let us go by.” As Hennecy spoke, he pushed the gate, and beckoning 
to Leslie, said, “‘ Come along, sir.” 

“ I tell you, Nick, ’tis no use for you. I'll lave no one pass here 
to-night that I don’t know.” 

* But I tell you, you’ll let Mr. Leslie pass.” 

“ Eh, who?—Is it a son of black Sam Leslie's, of Boxton Hill, the 
man who prosecuted—and got him hanged too—God rest him!—poor 
Ned Sheedy !—Is it a son of his, Nick ?—for if it be him, and you have 
a regard for the boy, I’d have you take him out of this.”’ 

“Yeh! Tom, man, he knows what breught him here.’’ 

“ I tell you, Mr. Leslie, ’tis best for you to go: you're not safe here. 
I don’t want to say nothing now about your father—but your mother, 
God rest her sowl, was a good woman to the poor, and I’m not the one 
to hurt her son, but I won’t answer for others. I tell you, sir, ’tis best 
for you to go.” 

Leslie, who, during the preceding colloquy, had cooled and recol- 
lected that gentleness was here a more useful weapon than a pistol, 
replied, “My good man, whatever my father is, I am, perhaps, a 
greater friend to you and your cause than you may imagine. My busi- 
ness is now with Captain Hardy; and to assure you that I can mean 
nothing injurious, I entrust you with my arms, and go defenceless 
amongst your party.” 

Tom Cauty thought for a few seconds, and then turning suddenly to 
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him, said, “ I'll let you pass, sir. Nick, you knows the road, round by 
the bush, in the corner yonder.”’ 

“ T knows it all. Good night, Tom.” 

* Good night, Nick,” said Tom, as they passed on; and looking after 
them, he continued, to himself, “ Well, if they be wise, I know w hat 
they’ ll do with him. T hey’ll keep him for the father’s sake ; ; and if the 
ould man is fond of his boy, I think he won’t be hunting any more of 
us about the country.’ 

« By the bush in the corner yonder” they rode, and in a few mo- 
ments arrived on the bank of one of the many streams descending from P 
the mountain. As they stood looking for the best part to cross by , the 
gleams of the moon fell upon the side of the mountain opposite, Leslie 
looked up, and, though it was what he expected, he could not restrain a 
slight mark of emotion on seeing, within less than a quarter of a mile, 
some thousands of people collected, in separate groups, some lying under 
the open sky, and a few under the shelter of a shed, here and there 
rudely erected. There was one cabin to be seen; the small half-rag 
stopped windows of which shewed, wherever light could come, that it 
was well lighted. 

«© What house is this?” asked Leslie of his servant. 

“'That’s our parliament-house,’’ answered Hennecy, in a quick 
quaint voice, that left Leslie in doubt whether he was serious or jesting. 
“ That’s our parliament-house, sir; and ’tis there they be talking of 
their plaus and marchings, since Lord Edward and the Shears was took 
up.” 

To the door of the parliament-house they rode. Leslie had gathered ; 
his cloak about his face ; and the company he was in (for Hennecy was 
no mean personage in the opinion of the multitude) saved him, as soon as 
Hennecy was recognized, from curious observation and inquiry. When 
they had knocked at the door, it was immediately opened, and a few 
words of Irish having passed between. Hennecy and the porter, they 
dismounted and entered—Hennecy only for an instant, for the horses 
claimed fis care and attendance. 

On Leslie’s entrance, a number of persons, who were sitting on chairs, 
stools, tables, beds, or wherever they could find seats, rose ; and one 
individual, of an athletic but compact figure, dressed in a frieze coat, 
and who seemed to be the principal person of the assembly, came for- 
ward and welcomed him. 

* You're welcome, Mr. Leslie. I’m plased to see the coorse you have 
follied, and may be ’t wo’nt be the worse for you and yours.’ 

« Well, Desmond,” answered George, “ let us finish the business of 
to-night. What more have you to say to me upon that business ?” 

“I haven’t much more to say, Mr. Leslie ; but are you content to be 
our captain on the terms I told you of ?” 

« Desmond, I’m in some doubt still of the right we have thus to take 
arms and law into our own hands. And, besides, what is it you have 
to complain of?” ; 

“ What is it we have to compl: in of !—And, blood-an-oons, Mr. 
Leslie, is this the question you’re asking us afther all? What is it we 
have to complain of !—God help you. I'll tell you in one story; and 
that is only one out of a thousand. Do you see that woman on the straw 
there, in the corner yonder, and the six children about her ?—and do 


you see those big boys here by me?—Well, they be all of a family. "Tis 
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three weeks to-morrow since they war all, themselves and the father of 
them, sitting at their dinner; and no great things of a dinner it was 
eether, but a pratee and a grain of salt. Howsomever, that’s nothing: 
if they lave us to ate that same in pace, ‘tis enough:—but, as I was say- 
ing, they war sitting to it—and who should come to the door, but 
the procther. Well, Ned Sheedy got up, and he axed him to eat a 
pratee. “No,” says the procther, “ I’m in a hurry:—but how are you 
off for the tithe, Ned?” “ Oh,” says Ned, “ bad enough.” “ I’m sorry 
for that, Ned,” says he; “ for the tithe J must have.” “ Sure you 
won’t mind a month or so,” says Ned; “ for the dickons a manes of 
giving it you I have now, save the crop in the ground, and the pig that 
I don’t like selling for another while, to get the betther price for him.”’ 
“« Oh, Ned, the tithe I must have,” says the procther ; “ or if I don’t, I 
must have the pig; and if that won’t do, I must have the table, Ned, or 
the chairs, or the dresser and the chaney ; and if them won’t do, I must 
have the bed, and the things on it, Ned.” Well, why, Ned said no- 
thing ;—for what could he say?—but he only looked at his childer:— 
and the wife aftherwards told me that one big tear rolled down his 
face ; but if it did, the procther did not mind it, but only said, “ Mr. 
Sheedy, I’ll give you one week longer, and let me have the tithe then ;” 
and away he went. Well, ’twas the very next day afther, two soldiers 
comed into the house to them, and sat down, like two lords, on the bed. 
Ned didn’t say much, but quietly axed what they plased to want? One 
of them laughed, and desired him go and be damned ; and the other 
went over to Ketty Sheedy herself, that’s his wife, and gave her a kiss. 
Now Ned minded nothing at all but this; and so he did what any man 
that was a man at all, would do—he up with his fist, and knocked him 
dead on the floor. The other runned at him—but Ned was a strong boy, 
and, ‘faith, he'd have mastered him too, only that the other came to 
himself, and both war too much for him. They took and tied him with 
the leather belt of one of them, and left him on the floor, gibing of him. 
What else they did, I need not tell. When they went out, by and by 
Kitty loosed him. Ned went to your own father, Mr. George, the ma- 
gistrate that is; and when he sent in for him, Mr. Leslie was at dinner, 
and so Ned had to wait better nor two hours; and when the magistrate 
opened his window. and Ned, with his hat off, toult his story, this good 
magistrate toult him to go and be damned for a croppy anda rebel, and 
that he’d have two more of the soldiers quartered on him; and as to his 
wife, she was no better nor a . I won’t say before her what he 
called her ; but Ned came away, and sat down in a chair under the 
chimney all night, and the poor woman herself was crying by him, with 
the infant at her breast. For the week Ned wasn’t himself, ‘to be sure ; 
but when the time was out, the procther came. ‘“ Well, Ned, the tithe. 
y ou won't refuse it me now, any how.’’ “I have no tithe for you,” 
said Ned ; and little blame to him to be vexed now. “ Well, no matther 
for that eether,” said the procther; “ but you have the pig, Ned, and 
the chairs, and the bed.—Come in,” said he toa parcel of people he had 
outside to help him. “ A fine pig he is too,” said the procther, as he 
drove | him out the door; “ but we must take the bed too, Ned.” 
. Can t ye take the chairs, or any thing else? Don’t ye see my wife is 
lying on the bed now?” “ T can’t help that,” said he; and he desired 
the woman to get up, laying hoult of her arm. ‘ Don’t touch her,” said 
Ned ; “ don’t touch her, I tell ye—I warn ye not.” “ God damn your 
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warning, man! Tell the woman to get up out of this,” said the proc» 
ther. “ Don’t touch her again, 1 say,” said Ned. “ I’m not myself 
now ; don’t vex me too much.” But the procther didn’t mind him ; and 
taking the baby from her breast, he let it fall on the ground.—( You see 
the mark over his eye >—That mark he got then.)—He was next going 
to take Ketty by the arm, but Ned took upa piece of a spade-three, 
and, without speaking, he gave him a wipe across the back of the head— 
and I’ll engage, he never spoke a word afther. Well, what use in talk- 
ing? Ned was tried by a special commission—the jury war all orange- 
boys,—and in eight hours he was hanged up like a dog.” 

The speaker was interrupted by the sobs of the poor broken-hearted 
widow. She was young; and, notwithstanding her pale, haggard coun- 
tenance, well looking:—one child was on her bosom—five others, of 
different ages, lay miserably about her, and her two eldest boys stood by 
the opposite wall—one of them crying bitterly—but the other, with a 
look of the fiercest sternness:—there was revenge and wildness written 
in the lad’s eye. The speaker continued :— 

* Yes, Mr. Leslie, look at them. Is this nothing to complain of? 
Is this no wrong? Are our wives to be raped before our eyes—our 
childer to be tossed about like a bundle of hay? Is our only pig to be 
seized for a fat man that we never sees, nor gets good of >—Are we to 
be hung up ourselves, our wives to be left widows, and our boys and 
girls to be left without fathers—and when we—.” 

His mingled emotions overcame him; rage and grief choked his 
words, and the tears rushed down his rugged cheeks as freely as down 
those of the widow he spoke of. His feelings were sympathised with 
by all in the cabin except the fore-mentioned stern boy; and even 
Leslie himself participated in the general emotion. He had almost de- 
termined on the course he would pursue, before his coming to the rebel 
meeting ; but the true and genuine Irish soul now burst through the 
fetters of pride, or the delicacy of education. He caught the speaker 
by the hand, and emphatically said, “ Trust me, I will die with and for 
you.” 

“ We will trust you, Mr. George—we will trust you,” echoed every 
voice (except the before-mentioned boy), and the original speaker 
finished, by saying,— 

“I give up the leading of those boys to you; not because I think you 
are betther, or have more money than the rest of them, but because 
your name will serve the cause that I love better than command or 
money.” 

Not pa days after the acceptance of the rebel chieftainship by 
George Leslie, the following paragraph, confirmed by succeeding state- 
ments, appeared in the public prints. 

About a quarter of a mile from the village of in the county 
, a party of the *th regiment, and three companies of Lord 
’s fencibles were attacked and routed with considerable loss, by a 
body of insurgents amounting to about 1,500. A circumstance of much 
more alarm, is the fact of their having been led by the son of Samuel 
Leslie, Esq., of the county. This young man had been in the 
army, and is supposed to have spent what time he could secure, in 
training the persons under his command. This victory of the rebels is 
a strange, and at the present crisis, an alarming testimony of the native 
prowess of the Irish, and proves that their cause, whatever be its moral 
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or political merits, needs but discipline and good management to trample 
eventually upon all opposition. Mr. Leslie, the father, is very unpopular 
in his county, and the influence of his son can, we understand, with 
difficulty secure his person and property from the vengeance of the ag- 
grieved inhabitants. Many of the gentry are on their way to the metro- 
polis, and the lady of Earl Mauden is about to resort thither also for 
protection, while her noble husband determines to remain and defend 
his house, and join with the magistracy in effectual steps to the sup- 
pression of this threatening, and already too successful insurrection.” 

The above statement was true, and the evening after this battle, 
General Leslie, as he was called, received a letter, the contents of which 
were— 

“ GENERAL,—This is to inform you, that Lady Mauden sets out by 
day-break to-morrow for Dublin. Now, seeing as how, his lordship is 
a strong man against us, I’m thinking, general. ’twould be the way to 
stop the carriage, and if you gets the wife, why the husband wont be no 
more much of an enemy to us, but in this matter you knows best your- 
self, and so, general, 1 remain, 

** To General Leslie, “ Your's to command, 
at the Camp, at hill.” “ DaniEL Harvey.” 

On the receipt of this note George considered for some time, and 
having adjusted his plans, he commanded a force of 500 of his best 
armed and best trained men, to attend him at midnight. Midnight 
arrived, and Leslie having given instructions in case of his own delay 
or capture, set out with his 500 chosen men, and in about four hours, 
after a silent and unmolested march, found himself at the place of his 
destination. It was a wood on the side of a gentle hill, and through 
which ran the public road. This first required no small boldness in its 
occupants, for it was but one mile and a quarter from a town in 
possession of 3,000 of the king’s troops, and watched by a vigilant, and 
in too many instances, a relentless magistracy. But the boldness of the 
enterprize was its chief security ; for while detachments of these 3,000 
men and the different magistrates daily and nightly scoured the more 
distant neighbourhood, none dreamed for a moment that 500 of the 
insurgents would have dared attempt concealment almost within their 
very jaws. But Leslie and his 500 dared it, and for an hour waited in 
silence and in patience, listening to the tramp of many a party of horse- 
men passing at a small distance on the road, and sometimes overhearing 
the shouts and execrations with which he and his, were devoted to 
death and damnation by the Protestant yeoman and regulars. 

It was now five in the morning and the words “ ’tis coming,” whispered 
from one of the scouts, ran through the party; there was a general 
movement and Leslie having seen that all was safe on the town side of 
the road, and behind the hill which covered him, divided his men to 
either side of the road. His only words were “ Remember my orders,” 
they were on their peril to offer not the slightest personal injury to 
Lady Mauden. As to other directions, they had been also given before. 
There was a sudden turn in the road, near the place of ambush, but 
between it and the approaching carriage, which last could not be seen 
until it had passed that part of the hill where it was cut through for the 
road ; to this turn every eye was directed. The carriage came on at a 
rapid rate, escorted by a troop of the Enniskillen cavalry, under the 
command of Captain T The turn was gained, Captain T—— 
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rode at the head of the party, and before the last trooper had appeared, 
a pan flashed from the wood, and the captain fell dead from his horse ; 
there was a sudden halt, but before the troopers had time to rally their 
thoughts, a volley from each side of the road considerably lessened their 
numbers. The writhing of the wounded horses and the shrieks of the 
female servants, soon added to the confusion, and Leslie fearing, lest 
the noise would call the assistance of any neighbouring party of military, 
and thus disappoint his scheme, gave the preconcerted signal, and he 
and his party rushed forth on the astonished soldiers. These latter 
fought bravely for a few moments, but they were quickly overpowered, 
some few killed, some disarmed and made prisoners, and the rest put 
to flight. The coach was instantly secured, the foremost horses cut off, 
one of them having been killed, and the others turned in the opposite 
direction. When George Leslie opened the door, he found Lady 
Mauden fainting with terror, he ordered one of his men to fetch some 
water from a neighbouring stream, and having desired her ladyship’s 
maid, who had recognized him, to attend to her mistress, and be silent, 
he commanded what arms lay on the ground to be collected, and the 
party then moved off at rapid pace. 

It was fortunate for him that his retreat was not interrupted by one 
of the many scouting detachments of the yeomen or military. However, 
they arrived safely at the same cabin in which Leslie was at the first 
sworn a member and leader of the rebel army. The inner room of this 
cabin he had directed to be fitted with whatever little convenience could 
be procured, and into this room Lady Mauden was led, attended by 
her female servants. Leslie had found on his return that his expe- 
dition was already known about the country, and that the magistrates 
with double vigilance, and especially Lord Mauden who had of course 
an additional and powerful excitement, were on the alert to surprise him. 
To guard against any such surprisal was the first concern of Leslie. 
He doubled his outposts, ordered all his forces to their arms, and even 
those who had been with him in the morning were given but time for a 
short repose and refreshment. But now that he was master of the 
person of her he loved beyond life, or any thing which life could give, 
what course with regard to her did he mean to pursue? Strange! but 
he was perfectly in doubt, should he detain her even against her own 
consent ? or should he yield to the impulse of honour, and restore her 
to her husband? But might he not prevail with her by soothing words 
and vows of fondness and fidelity to remain with him? ‘There was 
little chance of that, the high virtue and honour of Lady Mauden 
precluded the idea. Yet could he think of sullying a cause which he 
had embraced from principle, by an act of perfidy and adultery? Alas, 
here he was blind, he thought not of guilt, the madness of his affection, 
alone led him on. He knew not, he reasoned not, he scarcely thought, 
unless the wild whirl of a thousand thoughts can be called thinking. 
It was in this state of mind that he found himself at the door of the 
cabin-room in which Lady Mauden sat. Should he enter? At first he 
determined to do so, his throbbing anxiety then interferred. Again he 
he had his hand on the latch; again he turned away, but at last 
summoning all his resolution, he raised it, and found himself in her 
presence. 

Whatever previous intention Leslie might for a moment have enter- 
tained with regard to Lady Mauden, he was now fixed in the resolution 
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of conveying, or at least of having her conveyed to her husband’s home. 
He knew that this, by his followers, would be considered as an act of 
treachery as well as of imprudence, since they looked upon Lady 
Mauden as an hostage, to be of no small importance in case of a defeat, 
or of stipulations. But this opposition he disregarded ; he would stake 
his life upon the fulfilment of his promise to her, that she should be 
returned to her friends ; and that night he determined should be the 
time. However, to guard against contentions or divisions, so fatal to an 
insurrectionary cause, he determined to manage the affair with as much 
prudence as possible. For this purpose he at the present concealed his 
intention, and merely ordered a chosen body again to be ready at dusk, 
with Lady Mauden’s carriage, hinting that she should be conveyed to a 
place of greater security. In the course of the day, several messages 
and letters were brought to the general from inferior officers, and from 
equals in more distant districts; his time was occupied in giving 
instructions consequent on the communications, and preparing for an 
important engagement that was expected the next or following day. 
But the evening at length arrived, and the time of parting from Emma 
was fast approaching. He hardly dared to meet it even in thought, 
but it must be met. 

It was now nine o'clock, the dusk was darkening and the carriage was 
in attendance. Two hundred rebel horse were in readiness, and George 
waiting at the chamber door. She came out, her veil down. He 
offered her his arm in silence, and as she took it, she whispered, “ I thank 
you for this.” He could not reply ; but handed her into the coach, and 
was about to close the door himself, when his arm was caught by a 
messenger, who said to him with breathless and hurried accents — 
“ Read this, general, and make haste.” At the same time he put a 
printed paper into his hands. George read it, nor did he evince much 
alarm in his countenance, when he found it was a proclamation “ offering 
pardon and 2,000 guineas to any one who would bring alive, or pardon 
and 1,000 guineas to whoever would bring dead the said George Leslie.” 
Having gone through it, he remained for a moment in thought, his 
hand still on the carriage-door, and then looking at Lady Mauden, who 
had been watching him with intense interest, he put the proclamation 
into her hands. But she did not read it with his coolness, on coming to 
that part which said, “‘ and whoever shall bring the said George Leslie, 
dead, shall be—” the peril of his situation amongst a set of men whom 
as papists, she was from childhood taught to consider capable of any 
crime of treachery or assassination, rushed upon her mind, and she fell 
back in the carriage, overpowered with mingled horror, terror, and 
grief. The wildness and confusion of her thoughts prevented her from 
recollecting her own situation at the present instant, and when Leslie 
gently took the paper from her hands, she said falteringly, “ God, 
protect you George.” 

His answer was, “I care not much; they may do what they will or 
can; I am satisfied, since you—” 

** Who, I,” she interrupted him hurridly. “ I—tell him to drive on 
—I, what—” alas, the struggle was vain—she fell forward upon his arm, 
and all was over. 

Nothing now was heard by George, but ‘her sighs and hysteric sobs, 
nothing was seen but the fair face and disordered hair which lay upon 
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his breast, nothing was felt by him but the heaving of her bosom, and 
the emotions of his own. He kissed her cheek, he wept, and the tears 
fell fast upon her. The crowd of sensitive Irish hearts around, broke 
forth into sobs and utterances as violent as of those before them. They 
felt for them both, and with their pikes and guns ready to level them 
at the word of Leslie, and to the commission of almost any deed of fury 
or devastation, they still showed that they were men, and wept! 

He gently raised Lady Mauden from where she had hidden her eyes, 
in grief and shame—his bosom—and offered her his hand to remove her 
from the carriage, alas! she now refused it not, all resolution and 
firmness vanished—what will not vanish before the strength and 
weakness of a woman’s love? He led her into the apartment she had 
occupied during the day, he placed her upon a seat and endeavoured to 
soothe her from the emotions of her heart. She became calm, she 
listened to his vows of fondness and fidelity—she repulsed him not 
when he kissed her hands, she was not angry when he pressed his lips 
upon her own—in a word she loved him ; she loved him fondly, tenderly, 
distractedly—she loved him with all a woman’s wild, fearless, and 
uncalculating love—but from that hour her peace had fled for ever ! 

The engagement which was mentioned as expected by the rebel - 
troops in a day or two after the last occurrence, was, by the manceuvres 
and plans of their skilful leader, delayed until that day week. The 
result of that eventful struggle is too well known. It is needless to 
recapitulate it here. We will return to the spot whence we set out— 
the mansion of LordMauden. 

His lordship himself, pale and distressed, sat in an armed-chair, and by 
his side Mr. Leslie, sen., and Mr. Fitzgerald, all magistrates of the 
county. It was in a back hall, paved with mosaic stone-work, with a 
venerable arched ceiling, supported on rude old fashioned pillars, that 
the party sat, and forms and chairs were disposed along the walls. 
Before them lay many papers, proclamations, informations, letters, and 
at one end of the hall stood six soldiers of Lord Mauden’s father’s 
regiment, the same to which young Leslie had once belonged. A 
servant stood at the door as if he had just answered a call, and was 
waiting for his orders: he received them from Lord Mauden. 

* Let the prisoners be brought in.” 

They were brought in, eight of them, and the foremost was George 
Leslie! His father was sitting with his side to the door, and a slight 
convulsive motion passed over his features as he caught, with half a 
glance, the commanding and noble figure of his only and beloved son. 
He could not look directly at him, but after the above half-fearful 
glance, fixed his eyes with a mingled sullen and vacant stare upon the 
wall. He was an old man, his back was stooped; but it was less 
from age than grief. His wrists rested upon his thighs, his fingers 
were clasped in each other, while he twisted his thumbs in a rapid 
manner round one another. 

George looked not at his father nor at Lord Mauden. Had he been 
only a rebel he might have confronted them with ease, or perhaps, with 
pride ; but his conscience smote him fearfully, for he was the betrayer 
of his friend, the and seducer of his wife § The other prisoners were, our 
friend Hennecy, two boys, one of then##that stern son of the widow 
before mentioned, and the other though as tall, yet bearing on his coun- 
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tenance the signs of fewer and more delicate years. The other four 
were of no particular importance further than, poor fellows! they may 
have thought themselves, about to be committed for trial as rebels. 

The task of examination was left to Mr. Fitzgerald, as the most 
collected of the three magistrates, and he began with Hennecy, from 
whom, however, no direct reply could be elicited. 

** The next question you refuse to answer, said the magistrate, sternly, 
I shall order you instantly to be shot.” 

“ Well, listen to me now, there’s no use at all, at all, in your ques- 
tioning of me, for the dickons an answer I'll give ye, excepting as I 
like, and it isn’t the justice I’d be expecting from you, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
nor from you, Mr. Leslie, when you wont show it to your own boy, 
that you can now see before with the hands of him pinioned as bad as 
my own, and tho’ Lord Mauden is a good warrent, at other times to do 
the poor, right yet he’s too much of a king’s man now, not to talk of the 
company he’s in, to expect justice from him ather, and so afther jist 
telling ye all that there’s no good in ye, that ye’re dafating the country 
and throwing us on every where by your house-burnings and free 
quathertherings, and orange murthers, and tithings, and proclamations, 
and as I may say, making ducks and drakes of the whole land, afther 
jist telling you this, I'll hould my tongue, for there’s little use in 
talking. And ’tis Nick Hennecy, that dosen’t fear. your shooting, so 
you may do the business now jist as soon as ye like. I'm ready and 
may ye on your dying day, be as willing to go, as them that'll die this 
day.” 

With a calm patience, Fitzgerald heard poor Nick to the end, and 
then quietly changing his position, he said— 

« Serjeant Morris take this man to the yard, and shoot him before the 
next five minutes are over.” 

“« I'm ready—God help the wife and the five orphans,” muttered poor 
Hennecy as they led him away. The four other men were next brought 
forward, but their answers being more satisfactory than those of Hen- 
necy, they were remanded for trial at the ensuing assizes, Lord Mauden 
and Mr. Leslie having scarcely looked up at the prisoners. 

Mr. Fitzgerald next called on the two youths, and remarked on their 
boyish appearance, demanding of the widow’s son “ how he dared to 
engage with the rebels ?” 

“ T’ll tell you,” he answered, and a fierceness of suppressed rage 
almost beyond what his years could have felt, reddened upon his cheeks. 
“Tl tell you. I had a father ; he was a poor man; they took his pig 
to pay the recthor ; they soult the chairs ; they broke the bits of chany. 
He looked on and didn’t say nothing to it all ; but” (and his face grew 
blacker) “when they hurt my poor mother he—he did what I'd do 
myself if I had the strength—he kilt him, and my father was hanged ! 
"Twas you, Mr. Leslie—’tWas you that was the mane cause of having 
him prosecuted, and ’twas for this, Mr. Leslie, twas for this one thing 
only that I joined the boys—'twas to make you repint of that, and may 
this wither your head.”” As the boy spoke, he advanced towards the 
gentleman whom he addresseff, thrust his hand into his bosom, and 
pullingyout a pistol levelled at his head; fortunately for Leslie 
it missed fire. George Leslie ran towards the boy and dragged him 
away. He for an instant looked at the deceiving weapon, then at his 
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intended victim, and in the wildness of disappointed rage, flung the 
pistol with all his might on the marble floor, and throwing himself 
back against the wall, neither threat nor entreaty could induce him to 
open his lips, until on the scaffold he renewed his curse on the failing 
weapon, and on him for whom it was intended. 

When Mr. Fitzgerald turned to the other youth, who by his timidity, 
and tears, and downcast countenance, betrayed a character most opposite 
to that of the former, George Leslie answered for him that he was the 
son of a distant tenant of his father’s, who had been seduced unto their 
cause, and that he himself was perfectly innocent of its nature. Perhaps 
pity for the lad, more than the remonstrance of George, induced 
Mr. Fitzgerald to pass him by, and he retired to a distant corner of the 
room, hiding his face and sobbing convulsively. Lord Mauden and Mr. 
Leslie had been engaged in a low conversation during the presence of 
the last culprit at the table, whom they had not at all observed, but 
now, on the name of George Leslie being called, they both started into 
attention. He refused to answer any questions—confessed his guilt in 
the fullest extent of the accusation, though he would not call it guilt— 
and only begged, as a favour, that the execution of his sentence might 
not be delayed. 

“ T am sorry,” said Mr. Fitzgerald, “ that I must too surely comply 
with your request. It is even the wish of your grey-headed and loyal 
father, who is here to-day to testify his sorrow for having caused the ex- 
istence of so degenerate and false a son.” 

«“ Yes,” said Mr. Leslie, now speaking and turning to his unhappy son 
for the first time ; but his voice faltered. ‘ Yes George, he says right, 
I am here to day by my own choice, I agree with your sentence, if it 
was left to your father he would not reverse it, you’re a traitor George 
Leslie,—you are a rebel, a leaguer with villains—you are a leaguer with 
villains you are not my son.—Yes, let—let them do it—now, as soon— 
I’ll look on, never fear—bid him kneel there,—soldiers—come—do your 
—God help me !” 

The old man could say no more, his hands were supported upon his 
walking-stick which stood between his legs, and his forehead sunk down 
upon his hands,—his sobs were violent and convulsive, and Lord 
Mauden suggested the propriety of executing the sentence elsewhere ; 
but Mr. Fitzgerald was a man of little kindly feeling, or as govern- 
ment afterwards represented him, a zealous and loyal magistrate, and his 
orders were quickly obeyed. Leslie walked firmly to one side of the 
hall, while the soldiers took their places on the other. He drew a white 
handkerchief from his bosom, held it to his lips, and gently threw it to 
the boy who had been remanded, and who still sat in the corner sobbing 
and weeping piteously ; perhaps, he intended it as a parting token, to 
be borne to some one far off. But the boy on receiving it, suddenly 
checked his tears, and gazed wildly around. He beheld Leslie upon his 
knees, one hand before his eyes ; he heard the words, “ Father, I forgive 
you—Emma, farewell!” He saw the muskets of the soldiers levelled at 
their victim, and waiting but the deadly signal, with a loud wild shriek 
he sprang forward, and clasping George round the neck, fell deadgto the 
earth with him, pierced by the same bullets. Almost at the e in- 
stant that young Leslie fell, his father dropped from his chajr to the 
ground, on his face and hands. When they took him up, hg was no 
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more! Lord Mauden and Mr. Fitzgerald stood for a moment over the 
bodies of their victims. They both laid with their faces to the floor, 
quite dead. The former took up the handkerchief which the boy still 
held in the grasp of death. He turned deadly pale. Upon one of its 
corners was a well-known and still beloved name: but he checked his 
emotions, and stooped to replace it in the hand whence he took it. Good 
God !—that hand,—so soft, and white, and delicately small.— His heart 
beat violently—he turned the face of the boy—it was, HIs WIFE! 





THE PORTUGUESE STRUGGLE. 


Falho em tudo as verdades. 
A quem, e em tudo as devois. 
Sa = Mrranp. 


Tue eyes of all Europe are at present fixed upon Portugal. They 
view the question, not so much as one of legitimacy, but as intimately 
connected with that fearful struggle that is at present uplifting the 
political substratum of our continent ; they consider it as bearing 
directly on the march of human freedom and happiness, and with intense 
and breathless anxiety they await its decision. We confess we are not 
among the number of those who regard it in this point of view. What- 
ever may be the result of the contest, its influence on the great question 
that at present agitates Europe will be an absolute nullity. We found 
our opinions upon an intimate knowledge of the Portuguese character, 
unbiassed by the spirit of party. 

When the ex-Emperor Don Pedro sailed from San Miguel, the champ 
d’asylé of Portuguese legitimacy, with a line of operation extending 
from the Azores to the coast of Portugal, subject to the risks of a mari- 
time expedition, and to a descent upon a country in which he possessed 
not a single “ point d’appui,” all the military chances were certainly 
in favour of his brother ; but it was on the moral and political combina- 
tions attached to the nature of enterprises like his, on the apparently 
well founded supposition of the existence of a numerous party in his 
favour, that his hopes of success depended. If, therefore, his plans of 
campaign were based on this principle, we must confess that its execu- 
tion has been throughout “ en contre sens.” His first operation should 
have been to have landed on a point of the coast nearest to that where 
the elements of disaffection to the existing government existed in their 
greatest force. This point was Lisbon, and certainly not Oporto, where 
ever since the affair of 1828 the elements of disaffection have been either 
exhausted or parylized. Facts perfectly bear us out in our assertion: 
scarcely a man has joined the ranks of the constitutional army ; nor, in 
fact, was it to be expected that the inhabitants of Oporto and its en- 
virons would again commit themselves, when they saw the ex-Emperor 
accompared by a force whose numerical superiority exceeded by very 
little that Which so shamefully abandoned their city in 1828, and while 
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the recollection of the terrible reaction which followed that event was 
still green on their memory. When too late, Don Pedro will discover 
that he has been deceived. He will open his eyes to the conviction of a 
truth, that a moment’s reflection should long ago have taught him, that 
neither the charter or himself are popular in Portugal. He left it, it 
must be recollected, a mere boy, when the house of Braganza fled before 
the victorious arms of Napoleon. His political career has since been 
marked by phases certainly not calculated to impress the Portuguese 
people in his favour. Independently of which, he is associated with an 
event which in the mind of every Portuguese, to whatever party or 
colour he may belong, stamps him as the ruin of their country. This 
event was the loss of her immense transatlantic possessions, from which 
alone Portugal derived her political importance. In the army of Miguel 
we recognise many of the corps that composed the divisions of Monte 
Video, Rio de Janeiro, and Bahia. The recollections of the indignities 
they suffered, of their defeats and disgrace in the field, and their suf- 
ferings in captivity, still rankle in their bosoms ; and from the men who 
for months gave as their daily toast, “ Morra o Imperador dos Macacos,” 
—‘* Death to the Emperor of Monkeys,” as they contemptuously styled 
the Brazilians, Don Pedro must expect stern and uncompromising re- 
sistance. Again, there are at this moment in Portugal thousands whom 
the fierce crusade against every thing European that followed the de- 
claration of the independence of Brazil—hunted through the streets of 
her cities like beasts of prey, reduced from splendid affluence to the 
most abject penury—one and all of these men lay their ruin at the door 
of Don Pedro. They, in themselves, form a powerful and fierce mass of 
resistance, and who, from the recollection of his past career, so fertile in 
perjury and falsehood, may with justice question the honesty of his ul- 
terior views. When to these we further add, that he returns with a load 
of debt on his shoulders, and that he carries back with him the hated 
constitution, and that too at the point of foreign bayonets. Acquainted 
as we are with the feelings and prejudices of the Portuguese people, in 
spite of all that has been so recently advanced, we never santicipated a 
rising in his favour. We said the hated constitution—for if we measure 
the Portuguese by their own standard, and not by those of England and 
of France, nations that have obtained the highest point in the scale of 
civilization, the result will bear out our assertion. Debased by centuries 
of despotism and superstition, every virtue civil as well as military, 
have been long extinguished in a nation once so celebrated, the currents 
of their thoughts directed into channels that lead not to constitutional 
freedom, and religiously attached to their ancient customs, they appear 
steeled against improvement. This is no exaggerated picture of Portu- 
guese life. If we pass in review the different orders of society in that 
country, we shall find the church and the Fedalguia, with a few solitary 
exceptions, unanimous in their execration of the constitution. The 
army, demoralized by so many successive revolutions, may be influenced 
by a momentary impulse, or by views of promotion and pay ; while the 
well-moulded mass of the population take what direction their rulers 
impress on them, and shout “ Viva ou morra a constituicao,” at the com- 
mand of their priests. The mass of the people are then an/absolute 
nullity in the question at issue; but if such a degraded portion of 
humanity are capable of forming an opinion, it may be gathered from 
; 
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the following stanza, which during the time of the first constitution 
resounded along the quays and in the streets of Lisbon. 


‘« Fecheu-se o Rocio. 
Abolio-se o Inquisicao. 
Perdeo-se o Brazil. 
M—— a para o constituicao.”’ * 


It is among the commercial classes and the law that men of the most 
liberal ideas are to be found. The latter are, however, for the most 
part educated in a dangerous school, that of the French Encyclopedistes 
and philosophical writers of the eighteenth century, whose visionary 
schemes they dream of one day seeing realised in their own country. 
The conduct pursued by our ministry in this affair has been based on the 
broad principle of non-intervention as regards the government “‘ de facto.’ 
For whatever may be our prepossessions in favour of legitimacy, it must 
not be concealed that it has in this instance acted wisely. Miguelt 
certainly deserves every term of obloquy that this or any other language 
can convey, still he is the head of the government “ de facto,” and is 
retained there by the Portuguese themselves. For upwards of four 
years he has maintained his ground against disaffection at home and 
foreign aggression. We find him at all hours riding almost unattended 
through the dense population of Lisbon and its environs ; and yet during 
that period, unpopular as he is said to be, not a single attempt has been 
made upon his life by a people constitutionally irascible, proverbially 
vindictive. His unpopularity must be measured then by some other 
standard than the duration of his government. The fact is that this 
prince is but a mere automaton in the hands of the ruling party. He 
marches with them, and hence the secret of the duration of his authority 
—it is the system he supports, that in its turn supports him; for we 
readily believe that the better informed Portuguese most cordially de- 
spise such a compendium of ignorance, imbecility, cruelty, and tyranny. 
The darkest feature in this question is the withering conviction that in 
whatever way it may terminate, it will entail ruin on the country. 
Civil war ay be arrested in its devastating course ; but it is the work 
of time to cicatrise the wounds it inflicts. The ruling party in Portugal 
and their adherents fight with a knife at their throats. It is in vain that 
Don Pedro promises a general amnesty. The Emperor would, we are 
sure, gladly draw a veil over the past, but he will no more be able to 
arrest the course of private vengeance, than to stop with his hand the 
descending waters of Niagara. This fatal truth the Miguelites have 
constantly before their eyes. If defeated to-morrow, thy have but the 
stern alternatives of death, or the misery and exile of a foreign land. 





* “ Closed is the Rocio. 
Abolished is the Inquisition. 
Lost is Brazil. 
To hell with the constitution.” 


_ t Miguel, surnamed “ El Rey Vacqueiro,” or the king of the cow-drivers, in allu- 
sion to the nature of his sports, was one day found firing from the windows of the 
a at Rio de Janeiro, which was situated close to the waters edge, at some 

vegroes in the tops and rigging of some of the small coasting craft that were 
anchored about fifty yards from the shore. Being a good shot, he severely wounded 
some of these unfortunate creatures ; and on being remonstrated with by a cham- 


berlain of the court on the cruel nature of his amusement, he coolly said, “ I am 
only firing at black birds.” 
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Impressed with this conviction, all the energies of the Miguelite party 
will be brought into play ; and in consequence, reduced as the question 
now is to a purely military one: we very much fear that Don Pedro’s 
chances of success are problematical in the extreme. 

The view we have taken of the Portuguese question will by many be 
considered as gloomy. Our inference is deduced from the history of 
the past. First in the career of discovery and improvement, at a period 
when the other nations of Europe slumbered in a state of comparative 
ignorance and inactivity, Portugal had reached her culminatory point 
ere her competitors had well started in the race. She has run the 
course that has marked the destinies of prouder empires than hers. De- 
generacy has succeeded to glory, insignificence to greatness. When once 
a nation has fairly commenced its descent in the scale of humanity, a re- 
generative movement is next to impossible ; at least we in vain search 
the varied page of history for such an example, and we fear it is not 
among the descendants of Veriatus that the stern condition of humanity 
will find an exception ; on the contrary, they will confirm the accumu- 
lated experience of ages, and the opinion which the celebrated American 
Senator, John Randolph, expressed on the new states of South America, 
may with equal justice be applied to their Européan brethren. “ One 
may as well think of building seventy-fours out of oak saplings as to make 
Freemen of Portuguese!” Individually, we are the first to admit, that 
they possess qualities that command our admiration and respect ; but, 
ows | speaking, as a nation they are degenerate and contemptible. 

on Pedro may raise not legions, but armies of Poles ; but if he sueceed 
not in gaining over the sense of the country, the failure of his enterprise 
is certain. But even should the event prove otherwise—should the 
blue and white banner of the youthful Queen Maria da Gloria float in 
triumph on the walls of the capital, those who augur that the course of 
human freedom will be advanced one iota by the efforts of the Portu- 
guese, will be cruelly disappointed. They will find that they have 
raised up an aérial structure of hope upon a foundation of sand. Let us 
spare our sympathies for such as are worthy of them. Let us unite our 
energies, our assistance for those who are ripe for freedom; who can 
appreciate its blessings; who would rather embrace it under difficulties 
and beset with peril, than revel in plenty, if it be that of a degraded 
slave, priest-ridden, and spurned by his task masters. It is for the 
really free—the free in heart and mind—that we should put out our 
strength: the Portuguese, and such as they, we must leave to their own 
hopeless degeneracy and degradation. 
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Lorp Mahon’s History of the Succession War in Spain, fairly de- 
serves many of the praises which have been liberally awarded to it in 
the leading reviews of our day. It it generally temperate and impartial, 
and written with much power and sagacity. These high qualifications 
in this historian are further enhanced by a style which, whilst no 
ways theatrical, like many of the popular tirades and descriptions now 
assuming the rank of standard works, has, nevertheless, much eloquence 
and ease. Our author’s general account of the courage and national 
pride of the Spaniards, during this war, is forcible, and he seems 
thoroughly to have comprehended the Spanish character. Some of his 
descriptions remind us of passages in Colonel Napier’s eloquent account 
of scenes and transactions in the same country, a century later; and 
much higher praise cannot be given to any historian of Spain, than to 
be placed in no disparaging comparison with the author of the best 
history of the Peninsular War. The gallant Earl of Peterborough is 
here most excellently pourtrayed, though we wish the plan of the work 
had allowed more use to have been made of his letters, which are as 
singular and eccentric as he was himself. 

Our main object, however, in drawing particular notice to Lord 
Mahon’s interesting work, is to refer to some singular memoirs which we 
have chanced to meet with, and which, being out of the way of searchers 
for historical authorities, appear wholly to have escaped our noble 
author and his reviewers. It will be seen by a perusal of this work, 
that the disastrous surprise of General Stanhope, at Brihuega, was the 
result of other combinations than those advanced by his defender and 
panegyrist. The memoirs we refer to are those of Madame de Muci, 
srofessedly written by a Mademoiselle D***, her fille-de-chambre, or 
Cais companion, and published at Amsterdam, without editor’s name, 
in 1731. A detailed account of the capture of General Stanhope is here 
given, and we request our readers carefully to compare it with that of 
Lord Mahon ; perhaps they will be as much surprised as we have been 
at the result of this comparison. But for the evidence it furnishes, we 
should have regarded the whole histoire of Madame de Muci, merely as 
one of the thousand and one scandalous fictions which France has so 
infamously promulgated to pandar to vicious tastes. There are, however, 
so many of those minute coincidences, which, as Paley so justly remarks, 
are the surest tests cf truth, being scarcely withii the power of fiction, 
that we have been more than surprised—we have been almost convinced. 
The circumstances of the Arch-Duke’s entry into Madrid—of his stay 
there, and retreat thence—the account of the different counsels and 
opinions of the allied generals, particularly Starenbe:g and Stanhope— 
the letter from the latter to the former, prolonging the stay at Brihuega, 
and the final catastrophe will be all found dctailed, with just the precise 
degree of accuracy, neither ostentatiously minute, nor notoriously incor- 
rect, which the position of the writer (if her memoirs be true), would 
entitle us to expect in her relation of military affairs. Let it be remem- 
bered, that Lord Mahon wrote with the original unpublished letters and 
papers before him, to which the writer of these memoirs (be they true 
or false) could have no access; and it will, perhaps, be conceded, that 
truth alone could have produced a correspondence so complete as we 
shall shew (where the test of comparison was necessarily unknown to 
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exist between the material facts, as narrated by both parties.) And, as 
our able author has so strongly professed that impartiality, which we 
doubt not he has as strongly felt, * we feel assured he will weigh our 
evidence with the attention it merits, however heavily the facts, if 
proved, bear upon the conduct of his gallant ancestor in the Brihuega 
affair. A very brief preface will be needed, before entering on our 
translation of the part of these memoirs in question. Madame de Muci 
is represented as a married lady of Dijon, who, being neglected by a 
careless and dissipated husband, and naturally inclined to intrigue, fled 
from him to Paris. There she was seen by Stanhope, who made 
furious love to her with every prospect of success, had he not been 
suddenly called away by business. Some time after his departure, 
Madame de Muci, expecting that her lover of the day, the Count de 
l Albert, would be sent by his sovereign, the Elector of Bavaria, Am- 
bassador to Madrid, resolved to leave Paris incog. and await him 
there. She travelled, with her maid, in the disguise of two chevaliers, 
and at Linas, where they joined the Bourdeaux coach, they found the 
only passenger besides themselves a lady, who said she was the wife of 
an Irish officer, in the army of the King of Spain, travelling to meet 
her husband. By a most singular coincidence, this supposed lady is 
Stanhope, and the reasons he is said to have given for travelling in this 
disguise through France, as well as his relation of what had happened 
to him after he parted with Madame de Muci in Paris, are so strange 
and apocryphal, we can only conjecture he improvised them for that 
lady’s diversion. Be this as it may, they journeyed together in great 
harmony as far as Pampeluna, where he took the road to Saragossa, 
and she went on to Madrid. 

We shall now translate, pretty nearly at length, the very interesting 
account our authoress gives of the events from the battle of Saragossa to 
the capture at Brihuega, and beg our readers to compare it with Lord 
Mahon’s eloquent and authentic history. 

“* About this time was fought the battle of Saragossa, the King of Spain com- 
manding his own army, mainly composed of raw and ill-trained levies. Artera 
very obstinate combat, in which he shewed all the valour of a true Bourbon, he 
was forced to yield, and retreated, much against his will. Starenberg, like ‘an 
able general, pursued the wreck of the royal army, without giving them time to 
rally. The city of Saragossa, the provinces of Arragon and Valencia, fell into 
the hands of the Arch-Duke, and the King of Spain, having now no stronghold 
in New Castile, was obliged to retreat to Valladolid, in Old Castile. 

‘« There being only sixty leagues between Madrid and Saragossa, and nothing 
to stop the march of the victorious army, you can hardly imagine what con- 
sternation this defeat produced in the capital. Amidst this universal panic, the 
Queen fled from Madrid, with the Prince of Asturias in the cradle. She went 
first to Burgos, and thence to Vittoria, where she was joined by her husband. 
Then was it that this heroic Princess made the noble reply to the pressing en- 
treaties of the French Court, that she would retreat to Bourdeaux for safety ; 
she said ‘she would rather go, with her infant son, prisoners to the Tower of 
London, than beg her bread at St. Germains, like the King of England.’ + 





*“T can sincerely say that the most minute researches and most impartial 
intentions have not enabled me to discover any error or neglect in General 
Stanhope, unless it be his failing at first to place outposts on the neighbouring hills, 
and this, for the reason I have stated, I believe to have been a necessary and 
unavoidable omission.” —p.-339. 

+ The Pretender is always named by the Catholic party by his assumed title. 
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The faithful Castilians now gave proofs of their courage, loyalty, and 
devotion to the person of their sovereign, which are beyond all praise. They 
vied with one another in pressing forwards to offer their lives and properties, to 
keep the crown on the head of Philip V., their legitimate King. 

«‘ Whilst the defeated monarch was gathering a fresh army amongst his 
faithful Castilian subjects, the victorious troops of the Arch-Duke reached the 
borders of New Castile. Here Starenberg called a grand council of war, to 
determine 

‘Whether to march promptly against King Philip, and drive him into France, 
before he could collect his army; or 

“‘To go straight to Madrid, there crown the Arch-Duke, and thence push on 
to take Cadiz, the key of Spaia, and of the wealth of the New World. 

‘* Starenberg and the Germans were for the first proposal; but the English 
and the Dutch, flattered by the hope of taking Cadiz, and thus seizing the trade 
with South America, were so urgeot for the latter, that they prevailed upon 
Starenberg to march on Madrid, which proved the salvation of the King 
of Spain. 

‘“¢ Stanhope had the most influential share in this decision. His talents and 
position easily induced all the English and Dutch to support his views. To 
speak the truth, I am convinced his mistress had no small share in drawing him 
to Madrid, and you will see this opinion confirmed in the sequel. However, 
this resolution having been taken, the Arch-Duke reached Madrid, by forced 
marches, and took possession of the city without any resistance. What were 
the public events during his stay, public documents will tell you; it is enough 
for me to say that, in this capital, he was looked upon as a mere stranger, and 
that not one free Spaniard would acknowledge him for King. Not a child 
could be induced to cry ‘ Long live the Arch-Duke!’ Five or six days after his 
arrival, he sent an officer to the old Duchess of Aveiro, to beg her to come to 
his palace, and take the oath of allegiance ; but she utterly refused, saying to 
the envoy ‘Sir, you may tell the Arch-Duke I respect him as one of the 
greatest princes in the world, but for my king I will never acknowledge him. 
[ am not a woman who can kneel before two sovereigns. Philip V. is my 
legitimate king. I have lived seventy-five years without an action which will 
leave a stain upon my memory, nor will I dishonour the few days of life yet 
remaining to me, by a treachery of which I can see no examples in my family. 
You may say, that the Duchess of Aveiro will die sooner than acknowledge 
your master to be king of Spain.’”’ 

All the details of Stanhope’s residence with Madame de Muci, in 
Madrid, we here pass over, as of no historical interest, and resume our 
translation with the retreat of the Arch-Duke’s army, after occupying 
the capital (according to these memoirs) about six weeks. 

“Meanwhile the King of Spain, during this respite allowed him by his 
enemies, gathered a new army, and marched at its head towards Madrid, to 
drive out the Arch-Duke. The King of France had sent to his aid the Duke of 
Vendome, whose presence gave such a countenance to the royal army, that the 
Arch-Duke, not daring to defend Madrid, retreated towards Arragon, because of 
the hatred the Castilians bore him. 

“Madame de Muci had little inclination to follow the fortunes of this 
retreat ; but Stanhope, whose love for her was at its highest, carried her with 
him, half willingly, half by force. Hardly had the Arch-Duke left Madrid 
before the King was received there, with joy and acclamations which cannot be 
described. Men, women, priests, friars, rich and poor, all wept with joy at 
seeing their King once more. Never, on any occasion, was a day like this seen 
in Madrid. 

“I have before said that my mistress went with Stanhope, half by force and 
unwillingly, for the return of the King had renewed her hopes of seeing the 
Count de l’Albert again; and these hopes were confirmed, by her just now 
receiving a letter from him, saying ‘‘ that the misfortunes of King Philip had 
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alone interrupted his mission; but that he hoped .very soon to assure her 
in Madrid that his love for her was greater than ever.’ 

“On receiving this letter, Madame de Muci resolved, at all hazards, to escape 
from the hands of Stanhope. We arrived at Brihuega, a small town ten or 
twelve leagues from Madrid, where Starenberg left Stanhope with the English, 
and some Dutch troops under his command, seven or eight thousand men in all, 
to bring up his rear, with the cannon and baggage; the main army being en- 
camped three leagues farther on, where Stanhope had orders to join him on the 
following day. Now my mistress saw the means of procuring her release from 
Stanhope, and doing a great service to the King of Spain. The army of 
Vendome was only seven leagues from Brihuega, where we were to remain a 
day after Starenberg; and if she could detain Stanhope two days instead of one 
as fixed upon at Brihuega, Vendome would have time to take the town, and 
cut off this body of troops, thus making prisoners the strength of the Arch- 
Duke’s army. After much consideration, she resolved to feign illness as the 
best mode of succeeding in her design; and, accordingly, during the night 
which ought to have been followed by our departure, she pretended to be seized 
with ‘ un colique trés violent,’ and said in the morning to Stanhope, that she 
really could not support travelling with troops, in the languid state in which the 
attack had left her, and prayed him, if he had any love for her, to remain one 
day to allow her to recover from her excessive weakness. Her arts, and Stan- 
hope’s blind love, procured his consent, as he believed the Spanish army was 
too distant for this short delay to have any dangerous consequences. So he 
sent an aide-de-camp to Starenberg, saying that the troops were so much 
fatigued, that as nothing pressed their march, he had resolved to stay one day 
more in Brihuega; but would join him without fail on the morrow. 

“* As soon as my mistress had secured the stay of one day more than was ne- 
cessary in this town, she wrote to Vendome by a faithful messenger.” 

We omit the copy of this letter, and the account of her entertaining 
all the principal officers to a grand supper, *o pass over the night in 
careless security, as conveying no interest. 

“This letter was faithfully put into the hands of the French General, who, 
marching all night with twelve thousand of his lightest troops, reached Bri- 
huega early in the morning. He had complete success: the town was carried 
—the English army and General made prisoners of war—and Madame de Muci 
was set at liberty.” 

We will not further pursue the fortunes of our heroine, who is said 
to have been honoured and rewarded by the King of Spain for this suc- 
cessful treachery. Being neglected by the lover, for whom she had done 
so much, and soon hearing of his marriage, she died shortly afterwards, 
at Madrid, of mingled grief for this desertion, and remorse for betraying 
Stanhope, who had really loved her. 

The degree of truth in this singular history we must leave to the de- 
cision of our readers. There is none of the apparent design of false- 
hood ; the adventures of Stanhope are incidentally introduced, with no 
attempt to draw attention to them, nor any shew of malice prepense 
towards the English General. Under this view, they seem to us to 
wear such general features of accuracy as cannot easily be explained, 
except by their general truth. But we shall be glad to be shewn reason 
to change this belief, a desire to ascertain the fact with respect to this 
unfortunate defeat of an English army, being our sole motive for thus 
drawing attention to the memoirs of Madame de Muci. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Two Spgeakers.—The Speakers of the Houses of Lords aud 
Commons, viz. the Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux, and the 
Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, have been this month the prin- 
cipal performers in the ministerial Whig extravaganza, called “ Mock-Re- 
trenchment!” The curtain at last draws up, and enter the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with an eloquent harangue on public virtue, philosophic desires, 
and patriotic disinterestedness, followed by a proposition, expressive 
of his determination to be contented, as long as he shall remain 
in office, with the trifling emolument of £14,000 a year, and setting 
forth also, in the plenitude of his lofty liberality, his Lordship’s in- 
tention to accept, on retiring from the said office, of not one sixpence 
more than £5,000 a year as a pension. On this point he is imperative, 
as he is desirous of resting his good name with posterity upon this onr 
fact—that he, the enlightened advocate of cheap knowledge and cheap 
government, the pledged supporter of retrenchment, the moral painter 
of his country’s wrongs and wretchedness, was pensioned only £1,000 
a-year higher than an Eldon or a Lyndhurst! 

It is certainly true that Lord Brougham has given up fees and patronage 
to a certain extent; but why claim eternal honour for doing a very 
small portion of what he had been pledged to do. We say, a 
very small portion; because when Lord Althorpe confesses that the 
average income derived from the Chancellorship for some years past, 
has only amounted to £14,500.—and when, in the same breath, he asks 
for a settled and regularly paid salary of £14,000. (with an increased 
pension) for Lord Brougham, the amount of his Lordship’s sacrifice of 
emolument may be pretty accurately guessed at, His disinterestedness 
requires no great depth of calculation to fathom. We do not blame 
Henry Brougham, however, we blame his lawyer’s wig and his coronet, 
which have turned heads as strong as his before now. 

The Speaker’s pension on his announced retirement from the chair, is 
equally objectionable. What are our famished labourers to think, when 
the pension of a Speaker of the English House of Commons, is almost 
as much as the salary of an American president ! 


Mysterious Insutt tro Hrs Masresty!—We have been exceedingly 
surprised at a most unceremonious obstacle offered to his gracious Ma- 
jesty’s progress the other day. It appears that he had been paying a 
visit to Sir—(we really forget the name)—at Datchet ; and, with a view 
of shortening the road homewards, had directed the postilions to turn 
down a lane, which, by some singular accident, had no thoroughfare. 
It resembled numberless passages in ancient as well as modern poetry— 
it led to nothing! By this strange occurrence, the King, it is reported, 
was put to much inconvenience. Such we find to be the newspaper 
report ; but we take the whole story to be nothing but an ingenious in- 
vention. We have too high an opinion of the royal prerogative. We 
know that in ancient times, mountains were levelled before the footsteps 
of triumphant monarchs ;—and Herodotus, the Grecian historian, in- 
forms us of a valley in Egypt, which enlarged itself, to admit the pas- 
sage of the army of Aruspes. Indeed, in former times, it was an 
established rule, never questioned, that not only the mental and corporeal 
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powers of man, but the elements of nature also, were subject to the will 
of royalty. We find an interesting elucidation of this, in the reply of the 
courtier to the Spanish Princess who inquired the hour of the day—“ Any 
hour your majesty pleases,” was the answer. So again, in the case of our 
own excellent and beloved ruler, Henry VIII., whose decapitation of his 
wives was never impugned during his life-time by any save the unfortu- 
nate victims. We may borrow another illustration from the Turks, a very 
wise and grave-minded people, and who attach a proper importance to 
the monarchic institution. A fleet sailing from Constantinople, was 

' wrecked on one of the Grecian isles, and the Divan, with great justice, . 
determined to enforce the inhabitants of the island to make good the 
damage sustained by the ships; since, as they acutely reasoned, if the 
island had not been there, the accident would not have happened! The 
Greeks were, of course, convicted in full costs. We will not pursue this 
subject further. A careful and dispassionate observer, upon comparing 
the facts adduced, will, we think, have no hesitation in considering, 
with us, the report alluded to at the commencement of this note, to be 
a fiction. Supposing his Majesty to have been:so situated, we are quite 
certain that the lane would have made way for the carriage to pass, 
seeing that it must be more fitting for the /ane to give place to the King, 
than the King to the lane. 








AssauLt on A TrtHE Proctror.—The advocates of “ things as they 
are” in Ireland, have good reason to fear that, unless precautions be 
taken to levy their tithes in a somewhat more secure and satisfactory 
manner, certain dreadful things may come to their ears, for which they 
were not previously prepared, as the following extract from the Cork 
Constitution will testify. 


“On Wednesday last, the proctor of the Rev. Mr. Grant, who had been en- 
\ gaged in valuing in the neighbourhood of Fermoy, was seized by an immense 
concourse of women, who placed him on his knees, and were about cutting off 
his ears with their sickles, when some persons interfered, and dissuaded them 
from such an act.” 
ii! It is ever thus, when an impracticable system is virtually abandoned 
i to the violent correction of those who suffer most under it. Without 
stopping to insist upon the fact, that these tithe proctors usually execute 
their functions in the most hateful and oppressive manner, it is sufficient 
to observe, that, even if no better argument could be urged against 
tithes in Ireland, than the odiousness of the mode of their collection, it 
ought to be sufficient for their extinction. These women doubtless 
thought, that, as the party had been so long deaf to the voice of their 
distresses, he could have no further occasion for the outward symbol of 
a faculty he no longer enjoyed ; and they were about to ply their sickles 
accordingly, on a reciprocity principle—namely, that of taking his ears 
in exchange for their own—not, indeed, ears of corn. This, certainly, 
was a species of the “ auri sacra fames” not contemplated by Virgil. 
What, we should like to ask, were the ministers about last session, 
that they did not extinguish tithes in Ireland? We heard, indeed, of 
remedies being applied ; but were told that the authority of the law 
a must be vindicated in the mean time. Let Mr. Stanley look to the ex- ' 
%. tinction of this vile system; for upon his head a responsibility and a 
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pair of ears continue to hang. To the people of Ireland it can be of no 
importance whether 
“ Or in the pillory, or near the throne, 
He gain his prince’s ear, or lose his own.” 
and perhaps the precarious tenure of a proctor’s property in that ex- 
cartill eanbalbiiiiaahe is perfectly indifferent to him; but it is of the 


most weighty moment to Ireland, that the decimation system should be 
abolished. 





Justice SHaLttow at Union Hatu.—The golden words which some- 
times drop spontaneously from the mouths of our magistrates, are replete, 
as people say, with sagacity and wisdom. At Union Hall, the other 
day, one of these sages cast his pearls before the swinish multitude with 
oriental prodigality. His worship, being actuated by that thirst after 
knowledge which distinguishes the magistrate from the man, made some 
enquiries relative to the dog Tyke, whose Geber or fire-worshipping 
propensities have recently become so celebrated. 

“‘The magistrate asked whether it was a fact that the dog was present at 
most of the fires that occurred in the metropolis. 

“‘ The fireman said, that during their acquaintance, he never knew Tyke to be 
absent from a fire upon any occasion that he (the fireman) attended himself. 

‘The magistrate said, that the dog must have an extraordinary prediliction for 
fires. He then asked what length of time he had been known to possess that 
propensity. 

“* The fireman replied, that he knew Tyke for the last nine years, and although 
he was getting old, yet the moment the engines were about, Tyke was to be seen 
as active as ever, running off in the direction of the fire. He went on to state, 
that he liked one fireman as well as another; he had no particular favourites, 
but passed his time amongst them, sometimes going to the house of one, and 
then to another, and off to a third, when he was tired. Day or night, it was all 
the same to him. Ifa fire broke out, there he was, in the midst of the bustle, 
running from one engine to another, anxiously looking after the firemen; and, 
although pressed upon by crowds, yet, from his dexterity, he always escaped 
accidents, only now and then getting a ducking from the engines, which he 
rather fancied than otherwise. 

“« The magistrate said, that Tyke was a most extraordinary animal.” 


Now, we assert, that the inference drawn in the first instance, and the 
conclusion to which his worship came, after hearing these several parti- 
culars, indicative of Tyke’s idiosyncracy, are, to speak emphatically and 
reverentially, quite magisterial. How the officers in waiting, and the 
idlers in attendance, must have stared at each other, when the curious 
and exclusive information was conveyed to them, that “ the dog must 
have an extraordinary prediliction for fires!’”” How they must have 
acted as so many deputy echoes, when his worship, with contracted 
brow and shake of the head, as though he had arrived at the conclusion 
Socratically, affirmed decisively, that “ Tyke was a most extraordinary 
animal!”—But for these oracular amusements, we should, doubtless, 
have arrived at totally opposite conclusions respecting Tyke.—In future, 
when his worship speaks, “ let no dog bark.” 


We notice in a French paper (Le Cercle) an account of the intended 
voyage of M. Lamartine, the poet, who has freighted, at his own ex-@ # 
pence, a vessel of three hundred tons. He purposes visiting the lovely - * 
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shores of the Bosphorus, the Troad, and the coasts of Syria: he will 
then continue his journey to Jerusalem, Palmyra, and, if possible, Bal- 
bec ; and from thence he will pass into Egypt, sailing up the Nile to 
Thebes. He intends to winter at Smyrna, and in the spring to visit 
the isles of the Archipelago and Greece. “ This,” says M. Lamartine, 
is the plan of my route. I go to seek wer upon this great theatre 
of religious and political revolutions. go to read, before I die, the 
most beautiful pages of the material creation. If poetry shall discover 
any new images or inspirations, I shall content myself with gathering ; 
them up in the silence of my heart, to colour the short literary future 
which may be allotted to me.” 








“WRITE ME DOWN AN Ass!’’—One of the officers employed by the 
Society for the prevention of Cruelty to Animals, lately charged a 
a at Bow-street, with having ill treated a calf. He stated that 
xe saw a calf lying on the ground, unable to move, while a set of vaga- 
bond lads were beating it with sticks most cruelly, the skin having been 
torn off the poor animal’s thigh. Looking on, amidst the crowd, stood 
the aforesaid policeman, who, on being requested by the officer of the 
society to bear witness to the brutal way in which the calf had been 
used, told him “he had better mind his own business,” and began 
twisting the calf’s tail violently, «which he almost bent double.” The 
officer then hired a truck, on which to convey away the jaded and mal- 
treated object of his pity, when the policeman called out that he was an 
informer, which caused the owner of the truck to refuse him the use of 
it. “ At length,” says the report, “by the extreme torture of twisting 
the tail, the calf was forced on.” The policeman said he had been a 
butcher himself, and that “there was no other method of making a beast 
go, than the common one of twisting the tail.” 

The case being brought before Mr. Halls, he was pleased, first, to 
express his doubts, “whether calves were protected under the act !” 
but, on reference, he conceived that they were, to wit, under the words 
“other cattle.” He was pleased, however, to add, that sticking a spur in 
a horse was also cruelty ; and that he thought the case extremely frivo- 
lous, which he therefore dismissed, with costs on the plaintiff ! 

Now we are at a loss whether most to admire the learning—the 
humanity—or the justice of this expounder of penal law. His learning, 
it is true, speaks for itself; and so deeply had he studied the act of 
parliament for the prevention of cruelty to the dumb part of the animal 
creation, that he doubts if calves are protected !—but, on reference, 
“eonceives” (parturient montes—nascitur mus) they must be included 
by the words “other animals.” Then for his humanity. "Tis somewhat \ 
strange that he has not a spark of sympathy for a weak and helpless 
animal, so nearly allied, in its talents and general habits, to some gentle- 
men who have been named “justice o’peace and quorum ;” but the 
worthy magistrate doubtless denies the doctrine of Pythagoras. One 
thing, however, is clearly established by the worshipful Mr. Halls, that 
it shall from henceforth be lawful for his majesty’s liege subjects, to twist 
the tails of all animals whatsoever, as long as the said animals shall, 

. « from fatigue or inability, refuse to travel, or bear, or draw, any burden, 
calves being evidently included—we beg Mr. Halls’ pardon—“ con- 
ceived” to be included and that it shall henceforth be declared highly 
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penal in any equestrian, to presume to commit the enormity of using 
spurs to his horse, however requisite he may have hitherto found those 
“little persuaders,” as our departed acquaintance, Dr. Kitchiner, face- 
tiously called his far-famed digestive pills. ; 

Lastly, for the justice of Mr. Halls. A case of cruelty ig clearly 
proved, on the part of a man whose | it undoubtedly was to have 
prevented such an outrage. Mr. Halls himself, having by the most 
arduous study discovered—again we are in error—“ conceived” calves to 
be included, and consequently protected, dismisses the case, and saddles 
the plaintiff, most vexatiously, with costs! And this is a specimen of 
the blessings we derive from the new police, when presided over by 
Mr. Magistrate Halls! Verily, the Beneh could scarcely be more 
graced, were Dogberry himself seated on it in propria persona. 

Dutrcu DyKEsMEN.—We are by this time thoroughly tired of the 
Dutch and of all that belongs to them. Why we should trouble our- 
selves with the concerns of this amphibious race we know not; as 
though they could not partition their several shares of mud and water 
without our assistance. 

With respect to the Russian Dutch Loan, we were told that England 
was bound in honour to pay her share of it. Truly, it costs England 
more to support her character than all the other countries in the world 
to maintain themselves. How came we to be dragged into this treaty? 
Why should we pay for other peoples’ hollands and water, when we 
are in want of the necessaries of life ourselves? But this is just like 
John Bull. Dr. Arbuthnot had a prophetic eye upon the present times 
when he wrote the deluded old fellow’s history, and set forth the par- 
ticulars of a balance of accounts between John Bull and Nie. Frog, the 
Dutchman, and the manner in which, by slight of hand and mystifica- 
tion of figures, the latter choused his victim. How like a speech of 
to-day is the following, uttered by Frog. 

Nic. Frog—“ Why all this higgling with thy friend for such a paltry 
sum? Does this become the generosity of the noble and rich John 
Bull? I wonder thou art not ashamed. O, Hocus, Hocus! where art 
thou? It used to go another guise manner in thy time.” 

It used, indeed. “O, Hocus, Hocus! where art thou?” Echo 
answers “ where.” The people of England have been hocussed enough 
in all conscience—and now that Hocus is no more, let us hope that we 
shall be no longer called upon to pay—even though it be a debt of 
honour. 





The crew of the Talavera have returned, it seems, perfectly bewildered 
with their distinguished reception at the court of the Emperor of all 
the Calmucs. They have been made perfect converts to the blessings 
of a paternal government. If any lingering doubts existed in their 
minds as to the advantages of the knout and cat-o-nine-tails, the 
orderly and respectful demeanour of those who can best vouch for 
its reality have completely removed them. When they heard the 
grateful children of Nicolas address him by the endearing appellation 
of “ Father,” it was apparent that Solomon’s maxim of “spare the knout 
and spoil the child,” was, indeed, a wise one, of which the indulgent 
parent had made a liberal and most paternal use. We happen to 
know, however, that not all on board have been gulled and cajoled 
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by the contemptible fawning adulation of the Khan of the Tartars. 
That they beheld his ferocious hordes of be-whiskered and_be- 
padded desperadoes, with other eyes than of admiration. They 
remembered the time when, like their savage ancestors, these very 
barbarians spread desolation and terror in civilized countries, and 
where they entered as friends, marked their course by rapine and pil- 
lage. They beheld them but as bloodhounds, reeking with the blood of 
the unhappy Poles ; and their master, but as the “ monster” that holloed 
them on. But enough—they will have their day. Poland may yet rise 
to wreak a bitter vengeance, and in the meantime we wish the 
** Captain bold and officers true, 
And all aboard, of that gallant crew,” 


a more worthy distinction than that of shaking hands and drinking grog 
with one, whose name of Nicolas the Tartar may be handed down, side 
by side with Attila and Hun, to the latest posterity. 

REGIsTRATION oF Vorens.—“ In a great commercial country like 
this,” every thing, of whatever nature, resolves itself at once into a job. 
We were the less surprised, therefore, when we found the “ great boon” 
saddled by way of rider with no small drawback. To pay up all, is by 
no means pleasing to John Bull ; to pay taxes, odious ; but to pay poors’ 
rates—to pay them wp—so that the last quarter’s receipts may be forth- 
coming before the right of voting can be granted—a perfect imposition ! 
“I like not this paying up.” 

But what has nettled him most of all is the formulary, or payment of a 
shilling before his name can be registered. To some of the metropolitan 
voters, whom we have heard and seen, this is a grievous wrong done to 
their pockets. They, perplexed patriots, metropolitan Hampdens, not 
mute but inglorious Miltons, “ Cromwells guiltless of their country’s 
good,” and others who never cared a fig for the franchise, except as the 
withholding of it afforded a pretext for grumbling, are exceeding wrath 
at this arrangement. No, no; let the rascally aristocracy refund some 
of their ill-gotten property ; let there be a community of goods ; let us 
sweep away the national debt ; let us lay on a property tax ; but 

** T pay ashilling! Ill see you d——4d first.” 
The needy knife-grinder would have fared even worse with these 
modern patriots than with the friend of humanity. 

Tue Duxe or YOrx’s Desrs.—A few days ago, Mr. Commissioner 
Reynolds harangued at the Insolvent Debtors’ Court on the case of a ci- 
devant spark, who had given extensive orders to tailors and hatters, but 
who was then applying to be relieved from their clutches. The commis- 
sioner gravely observed that the case was a fresh instance of the quick- 
ness with which some people got rid of all principles of honesty, and 
therefore sentenced the petitioner to further imprisonment. As a set off 
to the case ofthis petty debtor, we take the following paragraph (from 
the Globe) relative to a leviathan spendthrift— 


“Suspicion oF Royart Matversation.—A meeting of the creditors of the 
Duke of York was held in the course of the week, when several new claimarts 
on the estate were announced. The total amount of the bona fide debts now re- 
gistered by the committee, independent of bonds, exceeds 70,0001. Some impor- 
tant information was adduced respecting the jewels of the Duchess of York, 
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which, subsequent to the death of his Royal Highness, were valued in the pre- 
sence of the executors, at nearly 150,000]. These were carried to Windsor, by 
desire of his late Majesty, but how they were disposed of has not yet been ascertained. 
An inquiry is on foot touching certain debts said to be due by his late Majesty 
to the Duke of York, upon which it is expected evidence will be obtained from a 
lady now residing at Brighton, whose intimacy with the transactions between 
the royal brothers will no doubt enable her to throw a light on the subject.” 

The Examiner rightly prints the above paragraph at the head of its 
« Accidents and Offences,” of both of which the occurrence therein nar- 
rated strongly smacks ; of an accident, a great national accident, that any 
man should be enabled, with impunity, to bring the families of tradesmen 
to the verge of ruin—for many of the creditors are, we understand, in 
the most distressing circumstances ;—of ay offence, that he who stood next 
to the crown of England should have been so wanting in the common 
principles of honesty, that he would recklessly stake that money on a 
card, which was the lawful property of the defrauded creditor. We 
pride ourselves, that in this journal, we have not one vocabulary for 
the inmates of a palace, and another for the denizens of a hovel. We 
are, happily, approaching the time when men muffled up in their 
velvet and ermine, shall not be suffered to cry “ privilege” for acts, 
which, perpetrated by the wearers of rags, would consign them to 
punishment and reproach. The Duke of York had a princely fortune: 
he unblushingly took thousands a-year for paying a visit, once a quar- 
ter, to his old, blind parent: he played fantastic tricks before high 
heaven, as a bishop: he was commander-in-chief: in fact, state profit 
held forth to him its Briarean hands, and in every hand a purse. He 
died; the theatres were closed; general mourning was ordered ; he 
was eulogised as the frank and good ; monodies were spouted to his 
memory ; and he appeared in the print-shops, with wings peering above 
his field-marshal’s coat. And now his memory and his virtues are 
enshrined in debts, which sink him to the level of the most wanton 
spendthrift at present incarcerated in any of his Majesty’s gaols. As 
for the jewels worth £150,000, we have our doubts. If, too, they fell 
into the hands of George the Fourth, farewell to them. We would as 
soon trust a New Zealander with Birmingham buttons, as his late revered 
Majesty with pearls and diamonds. He was, in truth, a right royal 
ostrich for digesting precious stones. 





The terrors of the law are resorted to upon great occasions. As men 
are sometimes frightened out of an ague, so it is deemed expedient to 
scare treason and disaffection out of the remaining trunk of an old, cracked 
seaman. ‘To this end, the learned judge drew forth a more than usually 
sable black cap, and with deep bathos pronounced the sentence of the 
law upon Dennis Collins. 

“TIT have now nothing left but to pass the sentence of the law upon 
you ; that you be drawn upon a hurdle to the place of execution, and 
being hung by your neck until you are dead, your head to be afterwards 
severed from your body, and your body divided into four pieces, and 
disposed of as his Majesty shall think fit.” 

How the old man must have hitched up his trowsers and arranged his 
quid at this announcement. “Shiver my timbers!” thinks he, “but 
this is astrange proceeding.” It must have thrilled to the very extremity 
of his wooden leg. To cut capers in the air is bad enough ; to be con- 
verted, as it were, into a tight-rope dancer: but the arithmetical sums 
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that afterwards set upon his carcase are really astounding. “ Subtract 
one head from two shoulders, and what remains?” Why, one body, to 
be sure, which is to be divided by four! and the disposal of the “ ope ¥ 
by his Majesty, as he shall think fit! What could his Majesty do with 
the sally quotients of the old traitor ? 

‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole !” 


And as, to use the common saying, you cannot “get more from the cat 
than his skin,”’ so you cannot well obtain more from a man than his life. 
With respect to the stone-throwing part of the business, we have heard 
and read more nonsense from all quarters than we can at the present 
moment describe—nonsense, which we ourselves would be willingly 
stoned to death rather than re-peruse— 
‘‘ Underneath this stone doth lie!” 


the material for the manufacture of all sorts of imbecile and violent trash, 
which some men nickname loyalty, and others more truly designate as 
cant and humbug ; and on the other hand it has suggested reflections 
and provoked comments, which we think might have been as well dis- 


pensed with. 


Tue Fruits or RePpENTANCE.—When a ruffian committs a diabolical 
murder, the amount of sympathy excited upon the occasion is extraordi- 
nary. But the extraordinary part of the business is, that the sympathy, 
far from flowing in the direction of the widow or the orphans of the de- 
ceased, takes altogether a different channel, and is discovered fructifying 
in the cell of the interesting, but “ unfortunate,” culprit. The religious 
world, so called, is in a ferment. Bibles are carried to and fro; texts 
are hunted up by the evangelical Nimrods with all the inveterate gpa 
verance of a ferret in pursuit of rabbits, and the “ unhappy” haggler at 
windpipes becomes thenceforth an object of serious pity and com- 
miseration. 

He is looked upon, from that time forward, as one who has taken an 
outside place for the other world, but has neglected to book his luggage ; 
and charitable and christian ladies, who would order Lazarus from the 
door as an odious impostor, are too happy to contribute to the convenience 
and comfort of one who would see Lazarus, where Divas was repre- 
sented to be, and themselves into the bargain, if he could thereby secure 
to himself any one additional selfish gratification. 

But the unhappy man’s precious soul must be taken care of. Miss 
Payne is determined to have an eye to that; and the consolations of 
religion cannot be presented to misguided Cook in a more pleasing 
shape, than by handing them to him in a plate of grapes, or an inviting 
melon. Some new luxury awaits him at every successive religious con- 
viction, and the regenerated sinner, who would have remained a stout 
atheist upon a pint of gooseberries, is converted by a preliminary pine- 
apple, into a steadfast espouser of orthodoxy. We could sing 

‘* Of man’s first wilfuk murder, and the fruit” — 
but we forbear to do so. We cannot, however, but envy the feelings of 


Miss ee when she discovered that, by dint of her exertions, the 
“ imprudent and unhappy man” was enabled to meet his maker with a 


perfect conviction of its being “ all right.” 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Tue History or CHartemaene. By G. P. R. James, Ese. Lonpon: 
Loneman AND Co. 1832. 

We must confess that we have been somewhat disappointed in Mr. James's 
book. We were, perhaps, wrong in expecting, if we did expect, that the life of 
Charlemagne would have been invested in the gorgeous colouring with which 
the author knows so well how to clothe his romances; but we were, we think, 
entitled to look for a less sober and measured production, particularly where 
the hero of his tale is, perhaps, as much indebted for his fame to tradition 
as to history. We cannot but think that a man who sits down to write a 
history now-a-days is possessed and laid hold of by some unaccountable notion 
that his book must, perforce, be written, if not in the very style, at least very 
much after the same manner as his more modern predecessors ; and the conse- 
quence is, that when the work comes to be read there appears a want of fresh- 
ness, of originality and of spirit; the three indispensable requisites not only in 
a tale of fiction, but also ina work of history. We extract the following passage 
from the historical introduction, by which the life of the hero is preceded. We 
by no means agree with the author as to the secular advantages resulting from 
the establishment of a religion upon a basis of superstition, even upon his own 
shewing. 

“ Far is it from my object to countenance deceit, or even policy in any matter 
of religion ; a matter which neither requires nor admits of prop or guidance from 
mortal man; but still, it is the business of the historian, not only to state 
events, but to examine their causes, and to trace their effects ; and it appears to 
me an indisputable fact, that the superstition with which the vivid imagination 
of a barbarous people clothed the simplest and purest of doctrines, served to 
assimilate it to their own minds, and to ensure easier reception to principles 
calculated in the end to elevate, to purify, and to correct. In a worldly point of 
view it did much more ; it added an imaginary dignity, in the eyes of the people, 
to the real dignity of devotion, and a holy life; and by making the clergy re- 
spected and reverenced, it called those who were great and powerful, not only to 
embrace the faith, but, on interested motives, to solicit those stations in the 
church, which added to their consideration with their countrymen, in an age 
when the multitude of followers and adherents was the only means of safety. 
Thus, we find the various bishoprics of Gaul, as strenuously solicited and in- 
trigued for, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, as any mundane honour of 
our latter days; and the writers of those ages, in general, state all the great dig- 
nitaries of their church to have sprung from families which they qualify as pos- 
sessing senatorial rank, or great wealth and possessions.” 

We think we cannot give a more favourable specimen of Mr. James’s powers 
of description than his account of the celebrated battle of Roncesvalles, 


“ When Charlemagne and all his peerage fell.” 


“‘ The Pyrenees, extending in a continuous line from the Bay of Biscay to the 
borders of the Mediterranean, rise in a long straight ridge, the superior points 
of which are but a few yards lower than the summit of Mont Blanc. In the 
highest part of the chain, there are occasional apertures; and from the main 
body of the mountains, long masses of inferior hills are projected into the plain 
country on either side, decreasing in height as they proceed, till they become im- 
perceptibly blended with the level ground around. Between these steep natural 
buttresses, narrow valleys, sometimes spreading out into grand basins, some- 
times straitened into defiles of a few yards in width, wind on towards the only 
passes from one country to another. The roads, skirting along the bases of the 
hills, which, to the present day, are frequently involved in immense and trackless 
woods, have always beneath them a mountain torrent, above which they are 
raised, as on a terrace, upon the top of high and rugged precipices. A thousand 
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difficulties beset the way on every side, and nature has surrounded the path with 
every means of ambush and concealment. 

‘Mounted on heavy horses, and loaded with a complete armour of iron, the 
soldiers of Charlemagne returned from their victorious expedition into Spain, 
and entered the gorges of the Pyrenees, without ever dreaming that an enemy 
beset their footsteps. 

‘‘ The monarch himself, with the first division of his host, was suffered to 
pass unmolested ; but when the second body of the Francs, following leisurely at 
a considerable distance, had entered the wild and narrow valley called the Roscida 
Vallis (now Roncesvalles), the woods and mountains around them suddenly 
bristled into life, and they were attacked on all sides by the perfidious Gascons, 
whose light arms, distant arrows, and knowledge of the country, gave them every 
advantage over their opponents. 

“In tumult and confusion the Francs were driven down into the bottom of the 
pass, embarrassed both by their arms and baggage. The Gascons pressed them on 
every point, and slaughtered them like a herd of deer, singling them out with 
their arrows from above, and rolling down the rocks upon their heads. Never 
wanting in courage, the Francs fought to the last man, and died unconquered. 
Rolando and his companions, after a thousand deeds of valour, were slain with 
the rest ; and the Gascons, satiated with carnage, and rich in plunder, dispersed 
amongst the mountains, leaving Charlemagne to seek for immediate vengeance 
in vain. 

“‘ The battle must have been fierce and long, and the struggle great, though 
unequal ; for, during the lapse of many centuries, tradition has hung about the 
spot, and the memory of Rolando and his companions is consecrated in a thou- 
sand shapes throughout the country. Part of his armour has there given name 
to a flower; the stroke of his sword is shewn upon the mountains ; the tales and 
superstitions of the district are replete with his exploits and with his fame; and 
even had not Ariosto, on the slight basis which history affords, raised up the 
splendid structure of an immortal poem, and dedicated it to the name of Ro- 
lando, that name would still have been repeated though all the valleys of the 
Pyrenees, and ornamented with all the fictions of a thousand years.” 

It is the author’s intention to follow up the present ske/ch (a bulky volume !) 
of the life of Charlemagne, by a series of volumes illustrating the history to 
France by the lives of her great men. We wish him success in his laborious un- 
dertaking ; and we think that if he perseveres in the indefatigable industry with 
which he appears to have consulted and compared his authorities, he will render 
a great service to literature, and establish no unenviable reputation for himself. 


A Ramsie or Six Tuovsanp Mires Turoven tut Unitrep States or 
America. By S.A. Ferraui, Ese. Lonpon: E. Witson. 1832. 


WuHeEN a man has nothing better to do, or rather, when he finds that he has 
nothing to do in his own country, he usully takes sail for America, and rambling 
six thousand miles, returns in six months with his volume, and is thenceforth 
looked upon by his admiring friends, not only as .. great traveller, but also in the 
light of a most approved author. 

What particular call Mr. Ferrall had to America, we do not know; but he, 
doubtless, had many good reasons for his voyage. It is not for us to doubt or 
to inquire his motives. 

* He saw a hand we cannot see 
Which beckon’d him away.” — 
The reader who expects in this work a second course of that piquant anecdote 
and invective which, it seems, was found to be so attractive in Mrs. Trollope’s 
work, will be grievously disappointed. Nothing of the kind will be met with 
here ; and the author honestly apprizes us of that fact in the preface. 

“« T have refrained nearly altogether from touching on the domestic habits and 
manners of the Americans, because they have been treated of by Captain Hall 
and others.” 


act 


act 
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Our author visits New Harmony, and we think we cannot extract a better 
specimen of his work, than the account of Mr. Owen’s somewhat co-operative 
community established there. We have ourselves seen an ineffectual attempt 
of the same kind on a small scale, under the especial auspices and protection of 
Mr. Owen himself, the disastrous result of which was so similar to the one here 
detailed, as to leave no doubt of the fidelity of the narrative. 

“‘ Whilst at Harmony, I collected some information relative to the failure of 
the community, and I shall here give a slight sketch of the result of my enqui- 
ries. I must observe , that so many, and such conflicting statements, respe cting 
public measures, I believe never were before made by a body of persons dwelling 
within limits so confined as those of Harmony. Some of the ci-devant ‘ co- 
operatives” call Robert Owen a fool, while others brand him with still more 

opprobrious epithets : and I never could get two of them to agree as to the pri- 
mary causes of the failure of that community. 

“The community was composed of a heterogenous mass, collected together 
by public advertisement, which may be divided into three classes. The first 
class was composed of a number of well educated persons, who occupied their 
time in eating and drinking—dressing and promenading—attending balls, and 
improving the habits of society; and they may be termed the aristocracy of this 
Utopian republic. The second class was composed of practical co-operators, 
who were well inclined to work, but who had no share, or voice, in the manage- 
ment of affairs. The third and last class, was a body of theoretical philosophers 
—Stoics, Platonics, Pythagoreans, Epicureans, Peripatetics, and Cynics, who 
amused themselves in s¢r iking out plans—exposing the errors of those in opera- 
tion—caricaturing, and turning the whole proceedings into ridicule. 

‘ The second class, disliking the species of co-operation afforded them by the 
first class, naturally became dissatisfied with their inactivity ; and the third class 
laughed at them both. Matters were in this state for some time, until Mr. 
Owen found the funds were completely exhausted. He then stated that the 
community should divide; and that he would furnish land, and all necessary 
materials, for operations, to such of them as wished to form a community apart 
from the original establishment. This intimation was enough. The first class, 
with few exceptions, retired, followed by part of both the others, and all exclaim- 
ing against Mr. Owen’s conduct. A person named Taylor, who had entered 
into a distillery speculation with one of Mr. Owen’s sons, seized this oppor- 
tunity to get the controul of part of the property. Mr. Owen became embar- 
rassed, Harmony was on the point of being sold by the sheriff—discord pre- 
vailed, and co-operation ceased.” 

The author then proceeds to state what he had heard from others respecting 
Mr. Owen’s motives, and impugning his honesty, which we omit; but we can 
ourselves vouch for the truth of the following. That great philosopher possesses 
an original method of silencing his adversaries. 

“‘ He (Mr. Owen), would evade or refuse, answering direct questions, which 
naturally made men so accustomed to independence as the Americans are, in- 
dignant. ‘The usual answer he gave to any presuming disciple who ventured to 

request an explanation, was that, ‘his young friend’ was in a total state of 
ignorance, and that he should, therefore, attend the lectures more constantly for 
the future.” 

We cannot refrain from commenting on the flippancy with which our author 
states, that Mr. Owen has “simply put forward the notions of Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, Condorcet, Plato, Sir Thomas Moore, &c. in other language.” 

Surely, the man who could class together Voltaire and Plato, not to mention 
the extreme dissimilarity of the rest, must be as ignorant of those philosophers 
as Mr. Owen himself. 


Tue Dovsie Tria. A Nove. 3 Vots. 8vo. Lonpon: Smitu & Co. 1832. 


Tus work, under the pretence of being a novel, is, in reality, a series of dis- 
cussions upon Political Economy, Mr. Malthus’s theory, and various other 
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questions which we are, unfortunately, too much in the habit of meeting with 
in other more legitimate quarters. Now, to be inveigled into such unprofitable 
and endless arguments—to be intruded upon at our leisure moments, when we 
have purposely escaped, or sought to escape, from these annoyances, and to 
“‘add insult to injury,”” by causing us to expect a rational amusement in the 
shape of an agreeable fiction, is, to say the least of it, neither considerate nor 
humane. We believe our author, nevertheless, to be a humane and sensible 
man; his exposure of the infamous system on which Ireland is misgoverned, 
declare him to be both; but we entreat him, for the future, to find another vent 
for the promulgation of his peculiar opinions upon philosophy and legislation ; 
and to give us, what we believe him to be capable of writing, an! interesting 
novel. 

It is almost impossible to detail the plot of the’present work. The"changes 
of situation are so insignificant, and occur at such long intervals, and are dwelt 
upon so slightly, that we must frankly confess we were almost forgetting the first 
volume before we entered upon the third. It seems, however, to be shortly this. 
A Mr. Elrington, an English barrister, has become the agent in Ireland of Lord 
Vanessy, a large landed proprietor, and, at the commencement of the novel, is 
returning to England, having thrown up his situation in disgust at the legal 
severities resorted to against the tenantry. On his way to Dublin, however, he 
picks up a little child, whose ostensible mother has just expired. The mystery 
of the child’s birth is kept up until, as in the most approved precedents, she is, 
after “‘a double trial,” recognized satisfactorily, and proved to be the daughter 
of a noble family. A great many characters are introduced during the progress 
of the work, and there is a sufficiency of that kind of material which is most 
available in the composition of novels; but we cannot hold out a prospect of 
very great entertainment to the mere reader of such ware. 

We would dissuade the author from the composition of verse, for which he is 
by no means qualified, and of which he furnishes us with a tolerably long spe- 
cimen, in a version of ‘“‘ The Spectre Hunt in the Pine’ Forest,” so exquisitely 
told by Bocaccio. He is the more unfortunate, as a version of the same story 
has been made in a most masterly style by Dryden, under the title of ‘Theodore 
and Honoria.”” We would also fain inquire, why the poem at the end of the 
novel, and called “‘ The Grade,” is inserted ? 





Fort Risspane; or, Tourer Days’ QuaRanTINE. By a Derenv. 
Lonpon: Smiru, Extper, & Co. 1832. 

Tus little volume is a pleasant imitation of Crotchet Castle, and of one o1 
two similar works by the same author. Weare doubtful, however, whether it 
be written by Mr. Peacock ; for, although the style is smart and lively enough, 
there is, perhaps, less pretension and display than in the more elaborate Kit-cat 
Sketches by the author of Headlong Hall. 

The author supposes himself and his characters detained for three days at Fort 
Risbane, by the Calais quarantine regulations; and the volume is made up of 
the conversations that occur during that period, carried on by a number of ano- 
malous persons, who could never, by any possibility, have met together in the 
same packet. 

A work of this nature, when smartly written, as the present trifle is, is a 
pleasant weapon wherewith to slay a heavy hour, but is not calculated to leave 
any impression behind it. We can feel no interest for characters of the descrip- 
tion here outlined ; whose sole individuality is marked by the constant advocacy 
of some ancient twaddle or modern absurdity, and with whom every subject is 
converted into 

“ A quintain—a mere lifeless block” — 


at which they may tilt with their still more inanimate and stolid skulls. There 
is no flesh and blood in these figures—they are not persons,*but things—mere 
wire-drawn puppets, which our cool, but Quixotic author, mows down without 
remorse or profit to himself or others. Away with them! Although no Utilita- 
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rian, we see not the use of all this. We know not what the author would be 
at—we see not in which direction his finger of scorn is pointing; and while we 
are smiling at the folly of Mr. Cyclovate, he, perhaps, intended to direct us ‘to 
the nonsense of Mr. Scrinium. Mr. M‘Corquodale, the Political Economist, is 
no great philosopher, we perceive; but Mr. Pertinax, his opponent, is no 
Socrates. What, then, does the author mean? Let him doff his visor, and we 
shall be happy to hear him ; until then, if he means any thing beyond a joke, 
we cannot apprehend his satire. 





Dr. LarpNeEr’s Casinet Cyctopzp1a. History.—Tue Western Wor tp. 
Vout. Il. Tue Unitrep States. Lonpon: Loneman & Co. 


Tue History of the United States, of which the second and last volume is 
before us, is in every respect an admirable work. Far from administering to 
that ungenerous and weak spirit of nationality, in its worst sense, which it 
seems to be the particular desire of some in this country to perpetuate ; the 
present work has been written in a liberal, candid, and free spirit; and the 
author has done his countrymen the justice of believing that impartiality, even 
where America is concerned, will be more acceptable to them than the basely 
virulent and unfair attacks of those who, though they may be foes to America, 
are no friends to England. 

The style of this work, without making pretensions to brilliancy, or being 
chargeable with undue profuseness of diction, pursues the direct tenor of its 
way, in a strong, nervous, and animated current, neither thundering or foaming 
with frothy verbiage, nor expanding into imagery, but flowing freely on, as 
something which is intended to have an end. 

We consider the two volumes of which this history is composed, indispensable 
to all who take an interest in the fate of our great offspring. A contemplation 
of the history of this wonderful people is also fraught with matter of much 
moment to the mother country; and it is, perhaps, not impossible, that England 
may one day have occasion to borrow from America, in exchange for the arts she 
has learned from us, the one great art of good and prosperous government. 


LETTERS FOR THE Press. By Tue tate Francis Roscommon, Esa. 
Lonpon: ErrincHam WILSON. 1832. 


An introductory notice assures us, that the present series of Letters was ad- 
dressed by their author, since dead, to the editor, who, we hope, still lives. We 
know not whether the common fiction has been resorted to upon this occasion, 
of laying the author decently at rest before his productions see the light. Au- 
thors are not like trees, which require to be set in the earth before they put forth 
leaf or blossom; and if a man has a good story to tell, or an apt remark to 
make, we do not think that he looks more wise or entertaining in a shroud. If, 
on the contrary, a dunce expects to conceal himself behind a coffin-lid, let him 
be straightway advised that such ligneous contrivances avail him nought; and a 
wooden-headed anti-nous, however impregnable his skull, is forthwith made to 
emit a hollow sound from .that vacant region, fearful to the spiral ear of the 
sympathetic blockhead. 

We mean not to apply these threats to the author before us—we merely in- 
tended to convey a hint that we saw through the nom de guerre of Francis Ros- 
common. The present Letters are upon a great variety of topics, and are 
evidently written by a man of some reflection, and of respectable and elegant 
acquirements, We shail, perhaps, be conveying our meaning of the merits of 
the book before us, in a concise manner by stating that, although there is 
no great profundity of thought, and no very remarkable acuteness display ed, yet 
the style is both,clear and ele ‘gant, and the work is evidently (a rare case in these 
times) the production of a gentleman. 
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LipRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNowLeEDGE. Tue Baitrisn Museum. Eayprtian 
Antiquities. Vor.I. Lonpon: Caaries Kxnienur. 1832. 


Tuts appears to be altogether a compilation from former works, and does not 
seem to be got together in a very taking or attractive style. ‘The present first 
volume, is almost entirely occupied with descriptions of the various Egyptian 
antiquities in the British Museum, and is accompanied by illustrations, more 
than forty in number. This is a cheap work, even in these days of cheap 
literature, and is, perhaps, worth purchasing by those who are interested in the 
“gyptian antiquities preserved in our National Museum. 





Liprary OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. CrimINAL Trtats. Vot. lI. 
Lonpon: CHARLES KNIGHT. 1832. 


Tuts is a well-timed publication. It is a wholesome antidote to the bane of 
the trial of “‘ Charles I. and some of the regicides,” put forth in no friendly 
spirit by Mr. Murray. The present volume contains the trials of Sir N. 
Throckmorton, the Duke of Norfolk, Dr. Parry, Earls of Essex and Southampton, 
and, “‘ the greatest is behind,” Sir Walter Raleigh. Nothing more is wanting 
to give a faithful idea of the manner in which the kingly power has been hereto- 
fore exercised in this country, than a perusal of the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Let our reader, we say, for a moment reflect upon the tyranny and injustice put 
in force by our ‘‘ good Queen Bess’””—urged into more active operation by James 
a and finally completed and consummated by Charles I.; and he will, we 
think, in spite of the sickening and revolting adhesion of some of our modern 
admirers of ‘‘ the martyr,”’ be brought speedily to confess—that Cromwell and 
** the regicides” were severe but salutary purgatives to cleanse this country of 
as great an affliction as it could be cursed with ;—we mean, the base and un- 
worthy house of Stuart; and, although it was not permitted to them to root 
them out altogether—they have deserved well of of their country, and have ob- 
tained its applause and admiration. 





Swa.iow Barn, or a SosouRN IN VirnGinrA. AN AMERICANTALE. 4 VoLs. 
12mo. Lonpon: NeEwMAN AND Co. 1832. 


Tuts appears to be a reprint of a tale originally published in America, and is 
ushered in by an introductory epistle, indited by one Mark Littleton to his friend 
Zachary Huddlestone, Esq., of New York, explaining his reasons for visiting 
Swallow Barn in Virginia, the residence of their common friend Ned Hazard. 
The four volumes, of which the present work is composed, comprise a full and 
particular account of the sayings, employments, and amusements of the several 
parties, inmates and visitors at Swallow Barn. 

The work before us is written with considerable vivacity of humour by a man 
of no common talents, and we have derived much pleasure from a perusal of this 
Virginian tale, which, in addition to the enjoyment of its airiness and elasticity of 
style, and the pleasant varicty of its characters, affords us an insight into 
country manners and customs in America with which we were, heretofore, but 
imperfectly acquainted. 

We cannot pass over without commendation the animated description of a 
hunt after “‘ an oppossum up a gum-tree ;” and we regret not a little that we 
have it not in our power to extract many passages which would fully justify a 
very high praise of this work. Certain it is, there are descriptions here which 
fall very little short of those so much admired in the works of our own popular 
novelists, and which far excel the common run of the same species of writing 
afforded to us by the generality of our fictionmongers. We cordially recommend 
Swallow Barn to our readers. 
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Rask’s AnGLo-SaAxon GRAMMAR, TRANSLATED BY B. THorpe. BLack AND 
Youne. 1831. 
DeutscHe GRAMMATIK VON Dr. Grimm. 3 Vots. TreuTTEL AND Wurtz. 
1832. 

In our last month’s review, when we were speaking of a native writer of a 
new English Grammar, whose capacity we did not think meanly of, we urged 
him to study Rask and Grimm; fearing that our brevity may have made our 
advice unintelligible or inefficient, we take this occasion to notice the works of 
the authors whom we then mentioned. Of the first of them we say less than 
we should otherwise do, because his admirable Anglo-Saxon Grammar has 
been competently translated into English, and exposed to view in many of the 
shops of our metropolitan booksellers. 

The more bulky and more comprehensive ‘‘ Deutsche Grammatick” of Dr. 
Grimm, of which we have received the third octavo (we expect a fourth soon), 
as yet exists only in the German language; and various and important as the 
contents of the volumes are, and indispensable as a knowledge of them is to 
every one who would understand our own or any other one of the northern lan- 
guages in its primary state, we do not think it probable that they will, or 
essential that they should, become parts of English literature by goimg under 
the hand of a translator and publisher. There is, however, one sense in which 
we trust they will become vernacular. Henceforth we shall consider every one 
who comes forward in the capacity of an instructor in the English language 
without a familiarity with the many important philological facts bearing upon 
our speech, which Dr. Grimm has displayed to be an ignorant intruder, whose 
presumption is to be rebuked, not to say punished. We expect in the course of 
time our grammariafs and others will transfer to their works the results of those 
inquiries of Dr. Grimm which belong to their subject, and that his spirit will 
by these means be transferred into the vehicles of popular instruction; but 
hitherto we have seen only one instance of this, that, is in the German Grammar 
of Professor Bernays, to which some new and valuable features are given by use 
of the materials which Dr. Grimm has supplied. We refer especially to the ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes,” at once as an illustration of our 
meaning, and a decisive proof of the truth of our assertion. We hope that our 
countrymen will avail themselves of the treasures to which we have so anxiously 
called their attention, and, after another observation, quit the subject for the pre- 
sent. The late Mr. Horne Tooke had but a very limited knowledge of the 
northern tongues, but he has proved in his ‘‘ Diversions of Purley,” that an ac- 
quaintance with them is essential to an English scholar, and the errors and de- 
fects of his work are such as would have been prevented by a more extensive 
knowledge of them. Verbum sapienti. 

Suffice it for Dr. Grimm ’s praise that he is admitted in the most learned country 
in Europe to be the best scholar in all the forms of the Teutonic dialects ; and for 
the satisfaction of the English student, that in the volumes before us the results 
of twenty years study are luminously set forth. 

Tue Famity Topocrapner. By Samvet Tymms. Vot. II. Western 

Circuit. Lonpon: J.B. Nicnots ann Son. 1832. 

TuHE present volume contains Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, 
Somersetshire, and Wiltshire. We cannot sufficiently praise the industry, 
research, and perspicuity of Mr. Tymms, as exemplified in the work before us. 
Few of our readers are aware of the very great labour and research indispens- 
able to the successful and satisfactory completion of a compilation of this nature, 
and we have great pleasure in fulfilling a duty we owe, both to the author and 
the public, by recommending Mr. Tymms’s work most strongly to our readers. 


EncycLopepia or Cotrrace, Farm, anp Vitta Arcuirecrure. Parr III. 
By J.C. Loupon. Lonpon: LonemMan anv Co. 1832. 
We think the design of the present work an admirable one. The object of 


Mr. Loudon, the very able conductor, is gradually to improve our dwellings by 
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placing before his readers a popular exemplification of the principles of taste as 
they apply to domestic architecture, accompanied by plans and elevations. 
This must inevitably tend to the creation of a juster taste in all species of 
building; at the same time that the exact and minute calculations entered into, 
at once soothe the natural misgivings of the would-be erector of his own 
cottage ; and teach him that cheapness and elegance are not, as heretofore, 
incompatible. For our own parts, since there appears no longer any necessity 
why a cottage should be the most absurd and odiously unsightly piece of brick- 
work standing, since also there would seem to be a disposition at present to 
encourage an approximation to a better taste, we must speak our minds freely. 
We say, then, that the cottage, farm, and villa architecture in this country— 
particularly the last—is a disgrace to it; and the continuance of the Gothic 
style (we use not the word in an architectural sense) after the completion of Mr. 
Loudon’s work, will be a sufficient, although not a satisfactory evidence, that 
the stigma cast upon us by foreigners, of our insensibility and indifference to 
these matters, is not without justice. 
_—--—- 
ConstaBLe’s Miscetzany. Tue Boox or Butrerriies. Vou. I. By 
Captain Tuomas Brown. Lonpon: Wuitraker, AND Co. 1832. 


Tuis work will be completed in two volumes, and will be illustrated by 
ninety-six coloured engravings. As a popular view of one department of 
entomology, perhaps the most interesting to the lovers of natural history, the 
present little book deserves much praise ; and we have to congratulate Captain 
Brown on the admirable manner in which his work is got up and presented to 
the reader. 





On THE PREPARATION OF PRINTING INK. By Wriitu1am SavaGe. Lonpon: 
LONGMAN AND Co. 1832. 


Ir appears to us that there has been a considerable waste of printing ink in 
the getting up of this work for the press. Two thirds of the work are occupied 
by a reprint of almost all the previous methods of preparing printing ink ; which 
having been laid before the reader, are thus characterized :— 

‘“* After having thus gone through the preliminary matter which appeared to 
me necessary to clear the way to the subject of making Printing Ink, including 
the directions of those who had previouly written on the subject, which the 
reader will perceive are of no value,” &c. 

We must confess our almost entire ignorance of the value of Mr. Savage’s 
labours ; but we have made inquiries of others better competent to judge, who 
inform us that Mr. Savage has printed many works in the first style of the art; 
and that his directions in the present volume are worthy of trial—if not of 
adoption. The price of the work, however, seems rather high (two guineas), 
but if there be any improvements suggested in the manufacture of the article 
here treated of, it will, doubtless, be cheerfully paid by those whose interest it 
is to avail themselves of his suggestions. 





An Essay oN THE Weeps or Aericutture. By THE LATE BENJAMIN 
Howpitrcnu, Ese. Lonpon: James Ripeway. 1832. 


Tue most effectual praise, although not the best, that can be given to this 
pamphlet, is to state that the third edition is now before us. It appears that 
until this essay was written, there was no work, to which the farmer could 
refer, pointing out the best method of destroying weeds. To supply, in part, 
that deficiency the present essay was written; for although, according to 
Spenser and Wordsworth, there are “‘ weeds of glorious feature,” the farmer is 
justified in beholding them with a totally different eye from that of the poet. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PeopLe. By Joun Timps. Lonpon. 1832. 


Tuis is a very instructive little book, familiarizing the study of botany, 
mineralogy, geology and meteorology, in a simple and agreeable manner. The 
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work is partly compiled, and partially iflustrated by extracts from works of the 
highest authority : and in a word, it is just the thing it professes to be at once, 
a vehicle of instruction, and an entertaining and easy medium of the conveyance 
of it. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





Ecnotne universal public report, we gave last month a most flattering account 
of the crops, the harvest then commencing under the happiest auspices with regard 
to the weather, that most important of all other considerations on the subject. On 
the same authority, we continue our favourable accounts, without, however, re- 
ceiving the opinion implicitly of an old Essex farmer, and applying it generally— 
who sent us the information by a mutual friend that his crops were so exceedingly 
bulky that he was really puzzled to devise where he could stow them, That the 
crops, particularly of wheat, barley, and oats, on rich and good land, are great both 
in quantity and quality, need not, for it cannot, be denied: but we should not be 
faithful reporters to follow implicitly the echo of this overcharged and unqualified 
abundance such as is habitually sounded on the commencement of every harvest 
which is tolerably productive, without, at the same time, giving attention to the 
other side of the question, and fairly stating those drawbacks which are well proved 
to exist. We have generally found it necessary to suspend our opinion until a 
quantity of the new corn shall have reached the markets, sufficiently —_ to 
authorize a permament judgment. ‘This event will not be long protracted, the 
farmers being spurred on by two very powerful motives, immediate and pressing 
calls for money, and the obvious prospect of a falling market, not only from the new 
supply from their own harvest but those of so large a part of the continent, which 
must inevitably be sent hither fora market. Most of the broken threshing machines 
have been repaired and aré again in requisition. This state of the markets, 
British and foreign, is no doubt an indication of abundance, though not absolutely 
decisive. After all, there has been a strange witchery in the affair of this year’s 
seasons, and a change of opinion from one extreme to the other. In the months of 
May and June, from the appearance of the corn upon the lands, shrivelled, checked, 
and discoloured by wet, cold, and drought alternately, it was judged irrational to 
expect any other than a deficient harvest like the preceding—when, ‘‘ great events 
from little causes,”—from the influence of two or three pane The under a favourable 
change of the wind, the corn suddenly shot up, as it were from the regions of death, 
into a state of luxuriance and healthful vigour which elevated to astonishment all 
those concerned therein. Asto the poor peas, withered by the blast and thence pre- 
pared for the reception of the eggs and lice which produce the fly, fortunately for the 
farmer, many of them encountered resurrection in a manner little short of mira- 
culous; for, from a hopeless blighted state and covered with vermin, they were 
enabled by a favourable change in the weather, to shake off their incumbrances 
and to enter into a new life of vegetation and the production of fresh flowers, 
which has been succeeded by a crop well podded. Much of this, at best, precarious 
crop, was in so hopeless a state, that it was either ploughed under at once, or fed 
off by sheep. The part which has stood appears to be productive. This has been 
a season of wonders !—the finest harvest weather for both hay and corn that our 
climate is capable of producing, yet mixed up with atmospheric ingredients inimical 
to human life and health, sal coon to the fair and healthful progress of vegetation. 
In the meantime, there has subsisted throughout, the expectation of an abundant 
crop in our several fortunate districts. 

The commencement of this year’s corn harvest dates generally in the different 
parts of the island according to their situation, from the last week in July to the 
first week and the middle of August, few being later. Merionethshire in Wales 

robably, has the honour of precedence, the earliest sample, a very fine one, of 

arley being there shewn for sale. In Ireland, they were perhaps full as forward. 
The Continental accounts agree very generally and in numerous particulars with 
our own, and in the Mediterranean countries the crop of maize or Indian corn is 
said to be the most beautiful and productive hitherto witnessed. But in the nor- 
thern countries and in the vicinity of Copenhagen, the weather being unsettled, 
with heavy rains and cold, the growing crops of corn were quite green towards the 
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end of July, the rye and rape seed particularly suffering. Their stocks of old corn 
are said to be very limited. 

There have been as yet no arrivals of new corn or seeds from the Continent, all 
the late imports consisting of old, part of which have been re-exported. ‘The 
arrivals of both, new, have been dropping into the ports of London and Liverpool, 
from Ireland, and into those of Scotland throughout the month. Essex and 
Kent, the two neighbour counties of the metropolis, sent up an early supply 
of new wheat and seeds with some parcels of beans. Most of the early samples of 
wheat, though fair to the eye, proved in the bulk too soft and moist for grinding, 
unmixed with old; and some of the seeds were in a very damp state, having been 
obviously harvested before they were ripe. Such has been the case during the 
present season with great part of the wheats. ‘The proper point of time at which 
to apply the sickle, whether immediately before ripeness, or to wait until that 
process shall actually have taken place, is indeed an old subject of controversy, into 
which we entered with warmth many years since. We have generally seen reason 
to doubt the equal efficience of an artificial stack or barn ripening, in the produc- 
tions of fine and heavy samples, compared with the natural one of the soi] ; but the 
former, as apparently promising greater quantity with less waste, has generally 
been the farmer’s favourite. ‘The present season, from various circumstances, has 
no doubt furnished additional arguments in its favour, and in certain of the 
western counties it has been so eagerly practised, that after cutting part of the 
wheat it was found so green and soft that it was absolutely necessary to leave the 
remainder to its natural process of ripening upon the soil. The finest and ripest 
samples of new English wheat have reached a very considerable and satisfactory 
weight, from 62 to 65 lbs. the imperial bushel. At Edinburgh, early in the 
month, a shew-sample of a small quantity of new barley was sold at 35s 6d. per 
quarter, the weight per bushel 52 lbs. [Barley in the proper soils, is a Jarge 
and heavy crop; on too strong and poor lands, the reverse ;'on all, part of the 
crop has been affected by blight; that, however great the aggregate quantity may 
po. we must not expect a superabundance of fine malting, or grinding barley 
rom the present harvest. ‘The crop of oats is probably one of the best of the year, 
wrolific both in corn and straw. The beans which have survived the attacks of 
blight and vermin, are deemed nearly an average crop, but are generally in a soft 
state. A considerable breadth of wheat was levelled with the ground by the several 
storms, the weeds springing up through it. The eastern counties, Suffolk par- 
ticularly, seem to have been most subjected to this calamity, little complained of 
elsewhere. In the early districts, preparations were making for wheat sowing on 
the commencement of the present month. It is said that much of the wheat land 
will fall short of its usual quantity of manure during the present seed season, and 
that a considerable number of acres must be sown entirely without that aid; the 
weather of the late winter and spring having been most unfavourable for the col- 
lection and preservation of manure. Wheat has already suffered a considerable 
decline of price, as will appear in the market accounts. 

The flesh meat markets of the metropolis and of most large towns, are amply 
supplied, and prices well supported. Of store stock also, particularly sheep and 
piss, there seems no present prospect of a decline in the price. The sale’ of wool is 

eavy, and the price, for the most part, below that of last year. ‘Timber and bark 
have been for a considerable time gradually declining articles. Of hops they speak 
more favourably than in the last report, many of the plantations in Kent, Sussex, 
and Worcestershire having improved from changes of the weather. In the grazing 
districts the grasses are said to have supported the greatest quantity of stock of 
any year within memory. They have been greatly refreshed by the late showers, 
and the second crops of clover and other artificial grasses promise abundance. As 
to seeds generally, the present will not be a very productive year, their grass being 
so large and luxuriant. The crop of apples is reported superior to our former 
expectations. 

The Dead Markets, by the carcase, per stone of 8 lbs.— Beef, 2s. to 3s, 8d.—Mut- 
ton, 2s. 2d. to 4s.— Lamb, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.— Veal, 2s. 6d. to 5s.— Pork, 3s. to 5s— 
Dairy, 5s. 4d. 

Game.—Grouse 7s. a brace.—Leverets 3s. to 3s. 6d. each, plenty. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat 42s. to 62s.—Barley, 30s. te 37s.—Jats, 16s. to 25s.— 
London Loaf of 4 Ibs. 10d.— Hay, 35s. to, 85s.—Clover, ditto, 65s. to 115s. —Straw, 
26s. to 45s. 

Cola Exchange.— Coals in the Pool, 15s. 6d. to 21s. per ton. 

Middlesex, July 27. 








